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The College Girl 
Favors Longer Hair— 


She does not dread that “in-between” period because she knows 
that a Venida Hair Net will gently and invisibly hold unruly locks in 
place, keeping her coiffure neat during class, as well as on the campus, 
golf links or tennis court. 

You, too, can know the comfort gained by wearing a Venida Net. 
Be your hair long or short, there is a Venida to meet your needs—to 
match your shade of hair. Regular size for long hair, small size for 
bobbed hair, cap or fringe shape, single or double mesh, 2 for 25c. 
Gray or white, 25c. each. 


The Rieser Company, Inc. 220 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Have You Tried The New Venida Towellettes? 
























































“The very daintiest of women 
should not be ignorant 


of scientific physical facts 


ONE is the old idea that the 
most intimate concern of a 
woman's life should be shrouded 
in secrecy. And a franker, cleaner, 
more wholesome life is the result. 
Women are now requiring to be 
told the truth about feminine hy- 
giene, rather than such parts of the 
facts as old-fashioned prejudice 
judged proper for them to know. 


**Tell us the scientific truth, the 
whole truth"’, they now ask, ‘‘and 
let us decide for ourselves how 
much of this information we shall 
use”’ 

No wonder women live in 


constant dread 

It is no secret that married women 
especially have lived in constant 
fear and dread of the results when 
using poisonous antiseptics for 
the purpose of feminine hygiene. 
Yet what else could they do? 
Physicians recommend the prin- 
ciple of feminine hygiene as a 
healthful practice, but when it 
comes to the selection of a suitable 
antiseptic, the fastidious woman 
has been faced with a dilemma. Be- 
cause until recently the only effective 
antiseptics, the only antiseptics 
that could give a surgical cleanli- 
ness, were the poisonous com- 
pounds such as bichloride of mer- 
cury and the various forms of 
carbolic acid. Non-poisonous prep- 
arations like peroxide of hydrogen 
could not possibly serve. For, while 
able to arrest germ-growth 
temporarily, they lacked germi- 
cidal power. 














Fortunately, this dilemma no long- 
er exists. A new germ-killing anti- 
septic has appeared which repre- 
sents one of the greatest advances 
of the century in the field of medi- 
cine. It is called Zonite, and women 
can use it without fear. For Zonite 
is absolutely non-poisonous. There 
is no need for the tell-tale ‘‘skull- 
and-crossbones’’ on the Zonite 
bottle. Druggists sell it every- 
where, in bottles—25c, 50c, $1.00. 


Three dangers women are 
now avoiding 


With Zonite there is no burning, 
caustic action on the delicate in- 
ternal membranes. With Zonite 
there is no toughening and harden- 
ing effect, resulting in an area of 
scar-tissue. And last of all, Zonite 
brings into the home no danger of 
accidental poisoning—something 
tremendously important to 
think about in the home con- 
taining little children. 


Isn't it natural that millions of 
women today regard Zonite as a 
godsend in their lives? 
This neat little booklet 
gives all the faéts 

The subject of feminine hygiene is 
often misunderstood. Many wom- 
en dislike to inquire concerning it. 
For these we have prepared a 
special booklet, daintily printed 
and illustrated, which contains 
probably the most complete state- 
ment ever published on this vital 
subject. Frank, concise and scien- 
tific—a booklet married 
woman should read. Just sign the 
coupon below, before the present 
edition is exhausted. Zonite Prod- 
ucts Company, 250 Park Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


every 








ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Please send me free copy of the Zon 
lets checked below! 
(_] Feminine Hygiene 
Use of Ant in the Home 
Please promt name 


Septics 


Name 


Address 


City 





In Canadas 165 Dufferin Sereet, Toronto 
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IN M<ceCLuUuURE’S MONTH 


Twelve Unusual Stories including 


STORM-TOSSED 


by HELEN SCHERMERHORN YOUNG 


A Novel of a Girl whose Love-Road 
wouldn’t run smoothly 


Helen Schermerhorn Young, known to readers of McClure’s as a writer of powerful 
short stories that penetrate to the heart of life, contributes to September McClure’s 
her first novel —a vital, searching story whose heroine Enid deserves happiness and 
tranquillity, but finds herself caught in an emotional storm that threatens wreckage. 


FOR SALE: ELIZABETH 


Elizabeth, an exquisitely lovely and refined girl, is put on the social auction block by 
the rich aunt who has introduced her to society. Underneath her cold beauty Elizabeth 
has a heart. The drama that goes on in that heart as the girl chooses between self- 
respecting poverty and humiliating wealth makes a story that will hold your interest 
to the last word. 


BAD Lella Warren, a Washington girl who knows all about the 

social life of the Capital, tells here an astonishing story. 

: Glennys, her débutante heroine, by her pranks and night 

oy SEAL Wann clubs, has become what conservative tblks call “Bad.” 

By an amazing discovery she learns that the life of her own set is white innocence 

compared with what goes on among the older ones who gave her the odious title. 
A sincere and artistic piece of fiction. 


$< SE 


Real Tales of Courage and Achievement including— 


How Big Men Earned their First Money 
as told by them to U. S. SENATOR STANFIELD 


WhatIt Means to bea Famous Detective 
by MRS. WM. J. BURNS 
Wife of the World’s Greatest Sleuth 
How Will Burns, as a youth, got into police 
circles; how he got his first job as a detective 
and, though not old enough to vote, found the 


Senator Stanfield recently asked scores of men 
who have reached the heights in finance, com- 
merce, industry and the professions to tell him 


evidence to convict election swindlers after the 
most experienced detectives had failed; how he 
solved an insurance mystery that won him a 
place in the U.S. Secret Service; how he tracked 
America’s greatest counterfeiter and discovered 
the men higher up. A breathless series. 


I never Dreamed my College Career 
Would Lead toa Department Store Job 


By a Girl Whe Became Buyer for a 
Big Fifth Avenue Store 


In September McClure’s 


how they earned their first money. The inquiry 
opened upa field of autobiographical material 
heretofore undiscovered. Be sure to read this 
informal record of the industrious youth of 
America’s leaders. 


What I think of my Boy Bruce Barton 
by REV. WM. E. BARTON, D. D. 


In which a noted minister-author tells of the 
qualities and ambitions that brought his son 
BRUCE BARTON to fame. 


— On the news-stands August 17th 
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Don’t You Think--- 


that Smart Set makes vou think 


or don't you think? Did you ever pick upa 


single issue that didn’t bristle with question marks calling your attention 
to some phase of modern life that needed to be thought about? Isn't life all a 
business of questions and answers anyway? The wrong answer means tragedy; 


the right answer 
straight. Can you? 
SMART SET provides For instance: 


happiness. To find the right answer you've got to think 
It requires practice—such practice as every issue of 





Do you think it would 
save hundreds of girls from 
being hurt and disillu 
sioned if every married 
man were labelled so that 
no good girl would take 
his love-making seriously? 
Or 

Do you think that married 
men make the best and 
safest playmates for a sit 


rle girl who wants thx 





companionship of men but 
who isn't vet ready to gi 
up her freedom for any o1 
man? 

Think it out—then 5 
Are Married Men 
A Menace? 
in September SMart Set 
a 
Do you think a woman ever 
really forgets an old sweet 





heart? Is she wise to accept 
him as a friend if he hap 
pens to be a friend of her 
husband’s too? Do you 
think she can remain con- 
tent if the other man turns 
up after several years with 
more money than her hus- 
band is ever likely to have? 
Think it out—then s 


Hus! 


\ he 


i 


1 Money 


y SMART SET 


} 


Do you think polo is a game of skill or a game of 


luck? Do you think it’s more fun when it’s played 
for big stakes? Would you stake your heart ona 
pony and its rider? If you loved the loser would you 
still be sport enough to marry the winner? 
Think it out—then see 
Love Rides to Conquer 
in September SMart Set 


lea? Read “Hot Apple Pie”? in September 
SMART SET 

Do you think it is possible for the average 
woman to remake her entire life after she is 
thirty? Could she come out of her home and 
tackle a job successfully? Could you? Do you 
think a mature woman entering business for 
the first time has more or less handicaps than 
a young girl? Think it.out 


How I Built My Life Over Again 
By PHOEBE COLE 
in September SMart Se1 


Do you think a boy of nine- 
teen is capable of making 
wise decisions about things 
that will affect his whole 
life? Would you let your 
son mafry a woman years 
older than he without pro- 
test,especially ifthatwoman 
seemed to betryingto vamp 
your husband at the same 
time? Could you be cour- 
teous to such a person be- 
cause she was a guest in 
your home— regardless of 
our real feelings? 
Think it out—then see 


TheCradle Snatcher 


in September SMart Set 
: os 

Do you think jealousy isa sign 
of real love? Do you believe 
that a physician could cure 
a man who wrought havoc 
with his marriage by refus- 
ing to be jealous? Do you 
think that lack of jealousy 
could bring awoman to the 
point of death? Is a little 
cruelty justified if it enables 
a doctor to save two lives? 


Think it out—then fee 
then sec The Man Who 
Couldn’t Be Jealous 


The second case from A I amily 
Doctor's Note Book 


in September SMart Set 





Do you think a girl ought to tell tales on her boy 
friend's mother? What do you think a man ought t 
do when he finds his own father trying to make love 
to his girl? Is the real problem today the younget 
or the older generation? 

Think it out—then see 


The Big Lonely Kid 


in September Smart Set 


And these are only a few of the many vivid, swift-moving stories from life 
you'll find in September SMART SET—out August Ist. Be sure to get your 
copy and see how nearly right your answers are. 
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REE RAILROAD FAR 


LearnElectricity _..00™ 


AZ 


In the Great Shops of 


we om, 


In 12 


$200 a 
Week 





~® 


IMPORTANT NOTE: COYNE does not teach by correspondence 
but by practical, personal training in the great COYNE Shops 

MAEE this the most profitableandenjoyable summer of your Institution I head, with its 27 years of honest successful 

life. Come to Chicago, on beautiful Lake Michigan, the methods. I have started thousands of men, young and old, 
greatest Summer Resort City in the country and the Greatest on the road to real success and happiness, I can do the same 
Electrical Center in the World. Twelve weeks from now you for you. I'll pay your Railroad Fare from any place in the 
can be an Electrical Expert no matter what you are doing today. United States. Clip Coupon NOW for Full Particulars, and 
I stake my reputation and that of the great Million Dollar for my Big, New, Free Book. Don’t miss this opportunity. 


Complete Electrical Training in 12 Weeks 


Book. See how great 1s the de- 
mand for Coyne Trained Elec- 








Learn in Chicago, the 


Electrical Center of Get my Free Book. Seehow You Don’t Need Education 


W Master Electricity 
the orld right in the Electrical 
Center of the World. You see everything 
Slectrical here. Along with my Shop Training 
you visit the big organizations and power 
plants—you see the greatest electrical plants 
in the world 











Great Summer Resort City 
Chicago, on beautiful Lake Michigan, is the Nation’s 
Summer Playground. Free Bathing Beaches, Beau- 
ti ful Parks,Excursion Boats and the great Municipal 

» ~ ay arks. The daylig! aving plan 
le for you tc 0 enjo y all this and stil) 


I train you for the Big Jobs 
in Electricity by actual 
work on the largest outlay of 
Electrical Machinery in any 
school in the country. Every- 
thing from Doorbells to wane 
lants. Everything to make y« 
an Electr ical Expert, ready t ot Moe 
into a position paying from $60 
to $200 a week. 


or Experience 
It makes no difference how little 
advanced Education, Mathemat- 
ies or Experience you have had, 
or what kind of work you are do- 
ing now, I'll make you om, Elec- 
trical E xpe rt through the Coyne 
LEARN-BY-DOING ME THOD! 
I've done it for thousands. I will 
do it for you. Send for Big Free 


trical Experts. 


Earn While You Learn 
My Employment Department 
helps many fellows to a job to 
earn a good part of their expenses 
and assists Graduates to a good 
job on graduation. This great or- 
ganization will always be behind 
you. 


Send Coupon NOW for My Big, 


SPECIAL 


New FREE Book 


Right now I am making the greatest offer ever 
made by a Practical Training Institution. Even 
if you are not planning on coming right now 
don’t delay a single minute. Send coupon right 
away for full details. No obligation at all. 
Remember Coyne is a School with an estab- 
lished reputation. Endorsed by Electrical 
Industry. Backed by over a Quarter of a Cen- 
tury of Success. You wire it to yourself to 
investigate. Act NOW 


OFFER 


I Pay 
Your 
Railroad 
Fare 
Radio and 


Auto Courses 
Include 


FREE! 


I'll pay your Rail- 
road fare to Chi 
cago from any 
place in the U.S 
if you act quick 
And right now I | 





H. C. LEWIS, President, 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
1300-10 W. Harrison Street 

Dept. C7-84, Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear H.C.—I sure want one of those big hand- 
some 12x15 books, with 151 actual Daotogragne 
printed in two colors. Send it quick. I'll be look- 
ing for it on the next mail. I want the facts with- 
out placing me under any obligation. Be sure 
and tell me all about the Free Railroad Fare and 
Two Free Courses. 





am including ab- 
solutely free o 

extra charge my 
Course and Auto, 
Truck and Tractor 


complete Radio 
Electricity. | 


ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Clip Coupon 
| Dept.€7-84 1300-10 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Vota Covraspondeace Louse; Mlb Practical Perronal Training! | 
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hes HAMILTON, son of a writer, 
brother ol yriters, English husband 
youth de- 
ind plays 
world, 
] 


instal 


American r ol 
] iovels 
ire read up and wn the 
tributes t his issu t irs 
of his amazing young 
Dau 


people ; 


Homer Croy, of Forest Hills, Long 
Island, tells us how he got “the first 
little teeny, weeny inspirational flash” 
which resulted in Thin Jce, published in 
this issue On a train in England last 
summer, a fellow that a girl in 
a railway carriage one time suddenly be- 
gan to pull at her clothes and scream 
When the guards came she said that a 
man sitting in the carriage with her had 
insulted her. She expected to compromise 
him. And that, small as it seems, was 
what gave me the idea for the story— 
that was my spring-board 

I have written half a dozen novels and 
sure hate to wash the car West of the 
Water Tower is one of those half dozen 
novels so casually mentioned by Mr. 
Croy 


, 
told me 


Wr 


James H. Collins of Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, has been writing for a wide range 
of magazines tor twenty odd years, gen- 
on the subject of work—how peo- 
ple do their work—and that subject 
he has fairly covered a sector bounded 
by Montreal, Berlin, Buenos Aires and 
Honolulu I like Hindoo metaphysics,” 
says Mr. Collins, a wide range of 
reading; very fond of loafing and think 

is something that will have to be taught 
like gardens, radio, motor- 
n ill kinds, and quick con- 
acts with worth-while people, so they can 

o their best stuff and I can fool them 
with mine I'm very fond of the young 
but not so fond of the pro- 
generation | dislike 
God must have made 
he variety of people and int that 
so there would be an abundant 
for everybody and a surplus that 
ter if vou leave it alone Mr 
What I Learned of 


essful Men 


a 


erally 


on 


and 


colleges l 
ol 


ng Usit 


generation 
fessional young 
nothing intensely 
erests 
exist 
choice 
oesn t mat 
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Janet Stone of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
for her own use 
imagination over 
The Flirtatious 
eloped with a cer- 
six weeks’ acquaint- 
my husband for 
the entire fam- 
fact 1 brought my 
when we eloped, and 
be 


some romance 
she poured her 
1 typewriter and wrote 
Twin. Recently she 
tain Mr. Wren after 
ince I didn’t marry 
himself alone,” she says: 
ily is irresistible—in 
other-in-law along 
delightful chaperon couldn't 


set aside 


betore 


Ll more 
desired 


"we 


Margaret Benton of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, is the author of The Red-Headed 
Lorelei Miss Benton calls the whole 
Unites and loves it all 
And been well tried. 
five from 


home 
has 


OLore d 


tates her 
iffection 
has n times 


coast 
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Cosmo Hamilton 


The 
AUTHOR! 
AUTHOR! 

Page 


For August MCCLURE’S 


AMES SAYRE PICKERING of New 
York City contributes Stalled to this 
Last February McCture’s pub- 
lished the first story Mr. Pickering ever 
tried to sell, The Lucky Stiff. These 
stories were drawn from Mr. Pickering’s 
observations and experiences as a gunner 
with the 327th Tank Battalion of the A. 
E. F. In addition to his experiences as a 
writer and fighter, Mr. Pickering has 
taught French in a private school in New 
York City and written advertising copy. 
He is now a jeweler. Mr. Pickering 
admits a wife, a son and a Columbia 
B. A. degree. 


issue 


rw 


John Vanderveer Deuel of Balboa, 
California, author of Do You Want to 
Be a Lindbergh? Try This Course, is a 
writer of short stories, an army officer 
and an aviator. For several years Lieu- 
tenant Deuel was the youngest flying 
officer in the American air corps, and he 
has been a dairy farmer, bell hop, waiter, 
clerk, stenographer, bookkeeper, secretary, 
radio operator, interpreter, electrician, 
speed boat driver, school-teacher, movie 
actor and last but not least a sea cap- 
tain. The latter accomplishment recently 
led him on a trip to the wilds of Central 
and South America and the Antilles 
Islands—just a little yachting cruise of 
some thirteen thousand miles. And he’s 
still in his early twenties! 


te ee 


Evans Wall makes his first bow to Mc- 
CLure’s readers this month with Casta- 
way. Mr. Wall hails from Pond, Missis- 
sippi 


REDERICK R. BECHDOLT of Car- 

mel, California, who writes a pow 
erful story of a man’s struggle wit! 
cowardice in The Fight, sold his first story 
to the old McCture’s in 1904 and hi 
been read throughout magazinedom eve 
since. Previous to his début as a write 
Mr. Bechdolt was a miner, packer an 
civil engineer in Alaska during the big 
gold rush, and a newspaper reporter fo: 
eight years. 

Fo 

Michael F. Scully spent the first seven- 
teen years of his life, he says, “living 
in Marshall, Texas, and yearning to go 
somewhere; then crept off the family 
sleeping porch one summer midnight an 
went to South America as paniry boy 
on a fruit boat. That taught me the 
horrors of work, and I decided to become 
a newspaper man—just before the Notre 
Dame faculty decided I’d never becom: 
a Ph. B.” 

Ten years, spent on as many news 
papers, with a couple of stays in Europe 
sandwiched in, brought him finally to 
New York, “whose chief difference from 
Marshall, Texas,” he says, “is seven mil- 
lion people.” His article this month is 
The Girl Boss of WJZ. 


te 


F. E. Baily, a London editor, and author 
of The Storm-Petrel, has been contribut- 
ing short stories, serials and articles to 
English and American magazines for 
many years. His wife, May Edgington, 
is also a well-known writer. 


Se 


Rudolph Fisher, author of The Back- 
slider, was born in North Carolina but is 
by habit a New Yorker. He is one of 
the race about whom he writes and pic- 
tures life in Harlem with a veracity few 
white writers have been able to equal. 

Dr. Fisher says: “An A. B. degree 
from Brown University in °19 urged m« 
into art and an A. M. degree in ’20 urged 
me into science; and so I studied medi- 
cine to heal my fractured ambition. An 
M. D. degree in °24 saved my life by 
permitting me to write both fiction and 
articles for literary journals and research 
reports for the scientific journals.” 


Ca 


Salisbury Prescott of New York City 
says she never wrote a line until she 
opened a magazine at random one day 
and read these lines: “If you are blue, 
dull or unhappy, go to work.” 

“T went to work. I wrote a story, 
very timidly,” she says, “and it was ac- 
cepted by the magazine that had inspired 
me. In a brief season work brought me 
prosperity and peace.”’ Miss Prescott con- 
tributes Wild Hearts to this issue. 


ae 


Jesse Bell Woodside, who writes an ac- 
count of his interview with Mrs. Helen 
Leschorn, says: “The best advice I ever 
got from an editor was: ‘If you think 
you can write, write. No editor is smart 
enough to look into your head and se¢ 
what you are thinking about.’ 





A wonderful two years’ trip at full pay— 


but only men with imagination can take it 


Asour one man in ten will be 
appealed to by this page. The 
other nine will be hard workers, 
sarnest, ambitious in their way, 
but to them a coupon is a coupon ; 
a book is a book: a Course is 
a Course. The one man in ten has 
imagination. 

And imagination rules the world. 

Let us put it this way. An auto- 
mobile is at your door; you are 
invited to pack your bag and step 
in. You will travel by limited train 
to New York. You will go directly 
to the office of the president of one 
of the biggest banks. You will 
spend hours with him, and with 
other bank presidents. 

Each one will take you personal- 
ly thru his institution. He will 
explain clearly the operations of 
his bank ; he will answer any ques- 
tion that comes to your mind, 
In intimate personal conversation 
he will tell you what he has learned 
from his own experience. He will 
give you at first hand the things you 
need to know about the financial 
side of business. You will not 
leave these bankers until you have 
a thoro understanding of our great 
banking system. 

When you have finished with 
them the car will be waiting. It 
will take you to the offices of men 
who direct great selling organiza- 
tions. They will be waiting for 
you; their time will be at your dis- 
posal—all the time you want until 
you know all you can learn about 
marketing, selling and advertising. 

Again you will travel. You will 
visit the principal industries of the 
country. The men who have de- 
voted their lives to production will 
be your guides thru these plants 
in Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and 
in every great industrial center. 

Thru other days the heads of 
accounting departments will guide 
you. On others, men who have 
made their mark in office manage- 
ment; on others, traffic experts, 


and authorities in commercial law 
and credits. Great economists and 
teachers and business leaders will 
be your companions. 

The whole journey will occupy 
two years. It will cost you nothing 
in income, for your salary will go 
right along. Every single day you 
will be in contact with men whose 
authority is proved by incomes of 
$50,000, $100,000, or even more. 

Do you think that any man with 
imagination could spend twe years 
like that without being big- 
ger at the end? Is it hu- 
manly possible for a mind 
to come in contact with 
the biggest minds in busi- 
ness without growing more 
self-reliant, more active, 
more able ? 

Is it worth a few pen- 
nies a day to have such 
an experience? Do you 
wonder that the men who 
have had it —who have 
made this two years’ jour- 
ney—are holding posi- 
tions of executive respon- 
sibility in business every- 


This wonderful two years’ trip is 
what the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute offers you. Not merely a 
set of books (tho you do receive a 
business library which will be a 
source of guidance and inspiration 
thruout your business life). Not 
merely a set of lectures (tho the 
lectures parallel what is offered in 
the leading university schools of 
business). Not merely business 
problems which you solve, and from 
which you gain definite practical 
experience and self-confidence. 

All these—books, lectures, prob- 
lems, reports, bulletins—come to 
vou, but they are not the real 
Course. The real Course is the 
experience of the most successful 
business men in the country. For 
two years you live with them. In 
two years you gain what they have 
had to work out for themselves 
thru a lifetime of practical effort. 

Send for Forging Ahead 

in Business 

If you are the one man in ten to 
whom this page is directed, there is 
a book which you will be glad to 
own. It is called “Forging Ahead 
in Business.”” It costs you nothing, 
yet it is permanently valuable. 

If you have read this far, and if 
you are at least 21 years of age, you 
are one of the men who ought to 
clip the coupon and receive it with 
our compliments. 
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don't fool 
yourself 


It makes you unpopular 


gagement with nice people. 





No matter how charming 1 


you may be, or how fond 
of you your friends are, you 
can’t expect them to put up 
with halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) forever. Don’t fool 
yourself that you are always 
free from halitosis. Few 
people escape it. 

Since you yourself can- 
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Had Halitosis 
‘ dentists de- 
20 clarethat 
about every third pa- 
tient is frequently hali- 
toxic—and further de- 
clare they have been 
forced to use Listerine 
in self-defence. 

Face to face evidence 








Immediately it destroys 
unpleasant odors arising 
from teeth and gums— the 
most common source of 
halitosis. And its antiseptic 
essential oils combat the 
action of bacteria in the 
mouth. 

Better keep a bottle 


handy in home and office, so that you 
may always be sure. Lambert Pharma- 


cal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


not tell whether you offend this way, 
the wisest thing to do is to use Lis- 
terine, the safe antiseptic, before any en- 


LISTERINE 


—the safe antiseptic 





IS THERE ANY? 
What is the point of paying 


more when Listerine Tooth 
Paste is a scientifically cor- 
rect dentifrice and sells for 
25e for a large size tube. 
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In This Picture 


Which Is BAD FORM and Which Is GOOD FORM? 
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CHAPTER I 


“Let them go abroad to a distant country; let them 
go to some place where they are not known. . Don’t 
let them go to the devil where they are known.” 


was in the middle of her growing collection of 

scalawags, laughing at nothing, talking of nothing, 
never in the same attitude of body or mind for more than 
a moment. 

She had pushed an armchair on to the balcony, and she 
was lying in it, flaccid, as though she had switched off her 
engine, with her legs crossed, her knees showing and the 
fingers of her right hand curled up peacefully. 

The lights in the room fell on her shining hair, what 
had been left of it. It was cut like a boy’s, brushed 
straight back and away from her ears. It made her head 


HH E FOUND her alone, for a wonder. As a rule she 
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aughters 


The Story of a Girl who 
Tried so Crowd 
All of LIFE 


into One Mad Season 





look very small and amusing. Her charming profile— 
high, fair forehead, short nose frank and blunted, full lips 
touched with carmine, small, round chin—was outlined 
against the darkness of the trees that fringed the Parc. 
But for her feline grace and the smallness of her wrists 
and ankles one might have thought that she was a horribly 
pretty boy dressed up as a girl. 

The colored lights in the gardens sparkled among the 
trees, voices echoed occasionally in the street below and 
cars went by from time to time splitting the spell of the 
night with their hoots. 

The boy of whom she had taken no notice, though she 
had seen him come in and had felt the trail of his eyes, 
bent down with a catch in his breath and kissed -her 
nearer knee. 

She raised her lashes. “Not so bad for an Englishman,” 
she said. 

“Why does she always rot me,” he asked himself, and 
would have given his hope of Heaven to have had the 
pluck to do it again. Her plain amusement brought back 
the native self-consciousness from which he had escaped. 

“Busted all four tires?” he asked bluntly. “About 
time.” 

“No. Just parked. That’s all.” 

“That’s not true. You’re doggo. You’ve been tearing 
about like a lunatic ever since you landed in France.” 

She imitated the dry nasal voice of a radio announcer. 
“For the next item on our program we have Sir Richard 
Coniston-Rydal, Bart, who will deliver a short and pithy 
talk on the reckless absurdities of the younger generation. 
This is Station BUNK, N’York City. Where’s the 
gang, Dickie?” 

“Trying to beat the boule table. Killing time. They 
expect you to lead the way to the new dance place at 
eleven o'clock. Why not turn it up and go to bed?” 
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ey 
at 


__ Cosmo HamI_ton’s 
Novel of 


Americans in France 


HEN Louis made 

his entrance it 
was to find Fay and 
Eric Ponsonby giving 
an exhibition of the 
Charleston. Fay 
showed no signs of hav- 
ing come to the end of 

her tether 


“T never go to bed,” she said. “It 
comes to me. I promised to wait for 
Mother.” 

“Then you'll go?” He touched her 
hand. It was burning. 

She laughed and echoed the word and 
added, “You betcher,” but remained in 
her chair. Then, with a sudden tilt of 
her chin, she made a long arm, switched 
on the gramophone and sang the words 
to the music. She might be doggo, but 
she wasn’t done. 


Around here— 

I don’t give a darn what happens in 
other places, 

Texas, California, lil ole N’York, or 
even Hades— 

But, 

Around here 

I want what I want and if it’s just 
what I do want, 

Oh Boy! 

I want it all over again. 


CHAPTER II 


T WAS only half-past ten. 

If the gang was as unpunctual as usual and the 
mother high in the clouds with her Frenchman, here was 
the unique chance of the boy’s having Fay to himself for 
half an hour at least. He needed it. He had screwed up 
his courage. He was going to ask her a question which, 
either way she answered it, would completely settle his 
hash. He knew that jolly well! He knew that if she 


married hi m—t here 

was a million to one 

against it—he would 

spend the possible year op 

before she deserted or 

divorced him in rabid jealousy and an abortive attempt 
to bottle sunshine and stem Niagara Falls, and that if 
she turned him down with one of her bursts of laughter 
he might as well, for all the use that life would be, end 
the business with a bullet or in some less messy way. 
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Why not know at once? So he pulled up a chair, re- 
frained from pitching the gramophone into the street and 
waited for the disc to run its hissing course. 

And then it was she who spoke. 

“Come on. Let’s rope in the others,” she said. 
engine’s getting cold.” 

“But how about your mother?” 

“Oh, I'll leave a note for her. She only asked me to 
wait because Louis wanted to dance. How he must long 
to break away from poor old Mother’s serial story, her 
sticky glances and baby talk.” 

“Why? Isn’t he crazy about her?” 

“Crazy about her?” 

Her expression was as divertedly bewildered as that 
of a person who is asked a pointed question about religion 
by a child. 

“If he isn’t, why is he always with her, carrying her 
jingling toys and making an ass of himself?” 

She put her hand on his knee. 

“The English are an honest and simple people,” she 
said. “They accept things on their face value and believe 
every one plays straight. It’s the climate, I guess.” 

He kept her hand and, having it, was perfectly willing 
to be rotted to whatever extent she cared. 

“We haven’t a climate, as you’d know if you’d landed 
in England. All we have is weather. Everybody else’s 
filth is dumped on us.” 


“My 


HE hated duets and was as resentful of being held to 
sJ one subject as a lively dog on a leash. She was there- 
fore astonished to find herself glad of an excuse to remain 
in her chair and talk. 

“T must be doggo,” she thought. She had never heard 
of the word malaise. “If not, what is it?” 

And she said, ignoring her hand: “Dickie, if there was 
anything worth thinking about except myself and hitting 
it up I should be just a bit worried about Mother.” 

And being glad of an excuse to mark time before re- 
ceiving her verdict, he egged her on to explain. It came 
as a shock to find her willing to sit still. 

“Why? She seems to me the gayest and most bubbly 
little soul I’ve ever struck.” 

“Eyewash, Dick. Front window display, old dear. 
When a woman of her age and temperament goes to 
Europe for the first time, out of sight of Mrs. Peeping 
Tom, God help her. And when on top of that she shortens 
her frocks and has her hair bobbed, thereby losing her 
respectability and kidding herself into believing that she’s 
back in the twenties, there’s trouble at every corner and 
finally a helluva crash.” 

Dick liked Mrs. Dwight F. Rogers, who described her- 
self as of “Five-hundred-and-fifty-five Park,” as though 
it were a title. He liked her sparkling appearance, her 
look of having just come out of a smart little box that 
was lined with velvet, like a piece of jewelry. He liked 
what, having written for one of the Oxford magazines, 
he called her fluidity and the startling unreserve which 
enabled her to make up her face in public and put corn 
on the cob to her mouth, her frankness in asking for 
flattery, her excitement at the sight of a man. Besides— 
which in itself was enough—wasn’t she the woman who 
nad given birth to Fay? 

“Where did you pick up the Frenchman?” 

“We didn’t. He picked up us—on the train going to 
Paris. He was in the same carriage, making eyes over 
the top of a paper, his feet in spats. Never thinking that 
he could speak English, Mother said, ‘Oh, my dear, what 
a sheik!’ and didn’t know that he had got it until he 
translated the remarks of the ticket collector—Dutch to 
us. We laughed until we wept and invited him to lunch. 
After that he saw us through the journey. We should 
have been in that scrum at the station for hours if it 
hadn’t been for him. And when we got to the Ritz and 
they refused to give us the rooms that we’d ordered by 
cable, duly confirmed, he made a short address to the 
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manager that melted his waxed mustache in a hurry. 

“After that he did everything for us in Paris—showed 
us the right shops, the right theaters, the right places; 
lunched, dined and danced and made things run on wheels. 
You know his way of looking when he talks to a woman, 
as if she were the only one on earth? It was new for 
Mother and she accepted it as such—thrilled from head 
to foot. So he followed us to Deauville, Dinard, Le 
Touquet, where you caught on, and has been the leading 
man of the circus all the time. Mother’s convinced that 
he loves her, and is desperately in love with him. The 
poor little wretch has been doing a spring dance on the 
sham green grass of this damn fool’s paradise from the 
moment that he kissed her hand.” 

She laughed at the utter lunacy of the thing, as well 
she might. A woman of forty-five who had been worked 
out of East Orange and the West Side by way of Lexington 
and Madison Avenues into Five-hundred-and-fifty-five 
Park by an unsparing holiday-less husband who thought 
of her as “Sweetie” and devoured her weekly post-cards. 
And this attractive and glossy Frenchman, young enough 
to be her son, twisted her round his finger for the sake of 
bed and board. A tactful parasite. 

“Um. Well. What do you think’s going to happen?” 

Her disengaged hand went up with all its fingers out- 
spread. She seemed to have forgotten the other. 

“Oh, I can’t answer for the sentimental emotions of 
middle-aged women,” she said. ‘“They’re damgerous and 
pathetic people when once they run amuck.” 

“But what can your mother do? You're sailing at the 
end of the summer.” 

“Well, she may elope with Louis and set up a flat in 
Paris—he’d bolt in about ten days—or take him on the 
boat and install him in rooms in New York. Either way 
she’s making a bomb for Father that’ll shatter his founda- 
tions; and that’s a rotten shame. He’s worked himself 
bald for her. But this is the age of elderly flappers. 
We’re not in it today. Now you're very old and re- 
sponsible and a Bart, which has impressed her a lot. A 
few heavy words from you might save the day for Dad.” 

Unconsciously she took him into the family by making 
this suggestion. He felt that already he had become the 
son-in-law of a man he had never seen and the likable 
little lady who was suffering from a belated attack of sex. 

“T’ll do what I can,” he said. “But wouldn’t it come 
all the stronger if you were engaged to me?” 

It was out! 

But he waited in vain for the burst of ribald mirth. 


CHAPTER III 


TROUPE of street musicians had perched in front 

of the Ambassador Hotel, a hundred yards away. 

To the accompaniment of a harp, a banjo, a guitar and a 

violin, scoopily played, a man started to sing “Violettera,” 
Raquel Meller’s perennial standby. 

The expected laugh from Fay was not drowned by this 


sudden interruption. It never came. Instead, there was 
a queer, unnatural silence, no move and no change of ex- 
pression, so that the unhappy Richard, frightfully. in love, 
began to think that his abrupt proposal hadn’t been 
understood. 

But he had made up his mind to settle the question 
of his future that night and, having inherited moral 
courage, he took another shot. 

“T asked you to marry me, Fay. Is it no or yes?” 

She turned her face his way and stared for a long and 
curious moment. He could see nothing in her eyes to 
express either surprise or ridicule. Nor was there cal- 
culation. She simply looked at him as if she were trying 
to see what he was like. 

It made him feel, with astonishment, that she had never 
before concentrated her scatter-brains upon him; that he 
had been merely a member of what she called “the circus.” 
He had a right to this astonishment. He had been with 








HE was tragically in earnest. She was going to burn her 
boats. “I do mean it. You love me, and I love you. 
I’ve never loved before’’ 
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Fay every moment of every day since catching on at Le 
Touquet, had swum and danced with her, holding her al- 
most naked body in his arms for hours at a time, had 
driven her all over the country in his two-seater and spent 
whole days with her in trains. 

“Do you mind standing up for a second?” 

Clean out of surprise he stood. 

“How tall are you? Six feet one?”’ 

“Six foot one and a quarter.” 

She indicated that he was to sit again and-gave him 
back her hand. If he liked to hold it he might. 

“IT had no idea that you’re so tall and good-looking,” 
she said. “In Mother’s words, ‘Oh, my dear, what a 
sheik’.”’ 

He let her hand remain on his knees without touching 
it with his own. It wasn’t that he was piqued. It was 
worse and deeper than that. It was that to touch it 
as a stranger, seemed too great cheek for him. She wasn’t 
a tobacconist’s girl. He had asked her to be his wife. 
He was frightfully behind the times. 

She said: “I know that you aren’t asking me to marry 
you for Mother’s sake. And, although you haven’t in- 
dulged in the sort of dramatic ‘titles’ that come on the 
screen at these moments, I gather that you feel that way. 
Right?” 

‘Dead right, English, you see.’ He laughed, or tried to. 

‘| see. Well, having thanked you for the honor, the 
answer's, ‘No, old dear.’ ”’ 

‘All right,’ he said. A significant silence followed. 

‘Would you care to 
know my reasons?” 

He shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘No, not 


much.” | Next Month 


‘I think it’s fair to 


“orate oe | BRUCE BARTON 


You see, it’s just 
about a year too soon 
for me to think about 
marriage, Dick. I only 
came out last winter, 
and I’ve got one more 
year to go before the 
new lot pushes in. We 
last that long and no 
longer, and I want 
every inch of that 
time. Every bit of an 
inch. We all do. It’s 
the best we shall ever 
have. You see, we 
wait all through school 
to get it, champing at 
the bit, and when it’s 
over marriage, which 
most of us hate, is the 


Author of 
“The Man Nobody Knows,” etc. 


as Viewed by 
His Father 


“If giving something to the man you, marry goes so 
much against the grain, why get married at all?” 

“It’s one of the numerous American rules,” she said, 
“like putting ice in water and following the crowd. No 
one knows who laid them down, but they’ve stuck, and 
they’re never broken. Most girls would slip out of mar- 
riage if they weren’t terribly afraid of being labeled 
failures.” 

“And do what? Work?” 

“You mean keep ourselves by refusing to be kept? 
Yes, for the sake of freedom—having our evenings off, 
like servants who go and stenog. It’s what’s called ‘liv- 
ing one’s own life.’ But it isn’t being done yet by people 
in the push. Some one must make it the fashion before 
we'll go in for it.” 

“And when you marry—what?” 

“Well, then it’s the young married set. Two or three 
years of licensed looseness, an accidental baby, the smash- 
up and divorce. After that another marriage and a slow 
down, a nasty decline into middle-age and the forty 
feeling—the thing that Mother’s got.” 

The boy pushed back his chair and got up. The gang 
was leaving the Casino. He recognized Almeric’s laugh. 
And this meant a scrum in that room in about a couple 
of shakes. A drink and impatience to push off to the 
new dancing place—exactly like all the others—which had 
peen discovered by Piers. Bed again at four. The same 
breathless round. 

He bent down suddenly and kissed her. His heart was 
on his lips. 

There was a whirl- 
wind in the passage. 

“Don’t go tonight. 
You're doggo.”’ 

“That’s why I’m 
going,” she said. “Am- 
bulance at four sharp.” 

And as the others 
barged in she started 
the noise box, sprang 
to her feet, nearly 
fainted and sang: 


Around here, 

I don’t give a darn 
what happens in 
other places, 

Texas, California, lil 
ole N’York and 
even Hades. 





Rev. William E. Barton, D. D. a 
Author of 
“The Lite of Abraham Lincoln,” etc. Oh boy! 


1 want what I went 
and if it’s just 
what I do want 


I want it 
All over again. 














next step in the stand- 
ardized game. It’s the 
end of a damn short run. We then have to begin to give 
something when before we simply took all we could grab 
and gave nothing. A pretty radical change. Come to me 
this time next year, when I’ve been stuck on the shelf 
and have danced my shoes off and been boy-handled until 
my ribs are sore, and I'll put you down first on my list 
if I have one. And most of us have whose fathers have 
made money and can keep a son-in-law. I mean I'll give 
you an option.” And she laughed and added, “How‘s 
that?” 

“Good enough,” he said. “Thanks.” 

There was a year for him under this arrangement, and 
he hadn’t hoped for that. He heid her hand again. 

‘How did you get your quaint ideas of marriage?” 

“From watching married people,” she said, “and seeing 
how it’s done.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


A THE moment when Fay was saying that she couldn’t 
answer for the sentimental emotions of a middle- 
aged woman, Mrs. Dwight F. Rogers, utterly oblivious to 
the dark looks of her waitress, was holding a glass of 
Napoleon brandy in a dimpled hand. 

She and the black-haired Frenchman were among the 
last of the diners in the much-advertised restaurant facing 
the Parc, on the bank of the river, to which people 
swarmed for tea. 

In describing the dreadful hours that, in order to earn 
his living, he had been forced to spend, night after night, 
with the woman in that place, Louis Lully had said in a 
letter to a friend: “It is to be imprisoned with a grass- 
hopper beneath an upturned bath. It is to be a vulgar 
thought injected into the hygienic emptiness of the head 
of a marble nude.” Up to [Continued on page 73) 
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Do You Think You Ought to Get 
a Raise? WHY? 


What 
WILLIAM G. GOW 


Found Out about 
MEN and PAY-ROLLS 


NE day another fellow 
O and myself were talking 

about salaries. Both of 
us are somewhat interested in 
the subject because we are both 
salaried men. We talked of fel- 
lows we know who had got 
raises and of the many men we 
know who have worked along 
for years and never got very 
far, so far as the pay-roll is 
concerned. This fellow and 
myself have done quite a bit 
better than most of the men we 
used to work with in shops in 
the old days, and we tried to 
figure out what gets one fellow 
more salary than another. 

We talked and figured, and 
even now we're not sure we 
know just what the answer is, 
but since it is something that 
is of great interest to every 
fellow who works for a living 
our thoughts on the subject may 
be worth telling. And since I’m 
the one that’s doing the telling 
’ll have to talk mostly about 
myself and things as I’ve seen 
them in the twenty-five or 
thirty years I’ve been working. 

Maybe it would be well to 
explain first the kind of work 
I do. I have always been in 
automobile mechanical work— 
that is, after I really got started 
working. At the present time 
[ am manager of five shops or 
service stations for an auto- 
mobile sales company in New- 
ark, New Jersey, and the out- 
standing fact about these shops 
is that they make money and 
I am given considerable of the 
credit for the money they make. 
The fact that they make money 
is also responsible for my being 
one of the highest paid service 
managers in this line in the 
automobile business—if not the 
highest. 

That’s all for that, and I 
mention it merely as a begin- 
ning of this discussion of why 
and how men get raises. There 
may be many reasons. If I 


ILLIAM G. GOW, who found out that 
the way to get more pay is to add more 
to the boss’s earnings, 
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Told to 
RAY W. SHERMAN 


Editor of 
MOTOR 


knew all of them I probably 
could make more money. But 
there are a few things I have 
always done that I believe 
would help any man get farther 
along than if he didn’t do them. 

I quit school when I was 
fifteen. It has taken me hours 
to make up for it. It would 
have been easier and better to 
have done when I was a kid 
some of the studying I have 
had to do since I became a 
grown-up man. One thing you 
can write in your book—you 
can’t get far if you don’t study. 
In fact, you can never stop 
studying if you want to keep 
going. 

Most of us work from day to 
day, go to work in the morn- 
ing, go home at night, amuse 
ourselves as best we can till 
bedtime, and next day do it all 
over again. Then we wonder 
why we don’t get on faster. 
One reason is that to hold a 
better job you must know more, 
and to know more you must 
study. A fellow can study some 
while he is at his daily work, 
but he can’t study the job 
ahead of him unless he is will- 
ing to put in a lot of overtime 
outside of his regular working 
hours. 

You may answer that you 
don’t believe in overtime. 
Neither do I. I don’t believe 
in working a lot of extra hours 
just for the money you can 
make out of those hours. That’s 
selling your time today for the 
money you get today—and it 
is very wearing. A man can’t 
do it and last long. It will wear 
him out. But I do believe in 
putting in a lot of overtime on 
things you’re going to get paid 
for a couple of years from now. 
That’s what counts. 

If you put a bunch of men 
at work in a shop most of them 
will work from day to day as I 
have just mentioned. Maybe 
one [Continued on page 124} 





By RUDOLPH FISHER 


Illustrated by Herpert M. Stoops 


The 


HE meeting-house had once 

been a dwelling, no better, 

no worse than all the other 
houses in the row. It had dressed 
like them in curtains of lace, 
in half-drawn shades, in soft, 
seductive, crimson-shaded lights. 
But now, transfigured into a 
church, it wore the saintlier garb 
of a proper convert: an uncom- 
promising halo from a globe-light 
over the doorway; windows stain- 
ed with tissue-paper, red and green in squares. Its very 
voice had changed, no longer crooning balmy blues but 
shouting hallelujahs. If the Lord dwelt anywhere in Negro 
Harlem, surely He dwelt in this place. 

So thought Ebenezer Grimes. Eben knew he had sinned 
and felt like it. He stood irresolute, staring fearfully up 
at the three narrow first-floor windows, mustering courage 
to mount the front steps, open the door and go in. But 
the halo glared at him balefully. The tissue-paper of red 
and green curled and shrank from its window-edges, leav- 
ing clear corners to transmit merciless slashes of yellow 
light. Surely not only the Lord was in this place, but 
His wrath as well. 

Eben weighed the issues; compared these unmistakably 
divine manifestations with the terrors of Hell-fire: con- 
trasted the momentary shame of public repentance with 
the eternal tortures of the damned. There could be but 
one decision, but, even so, it was with fear and trembling 
that he went up the steps into the halo, slowly pushed 
open the door and turned backwards into the meeting- 
room, pretending thereby to close the door the more care- 
fully. 

No sooner had he crept into a chair than he sensed 
surrounding tension. Prayer-meet- 
ing had not begun, and ordinarily 
there would have been noise— 
chairs scraping, feet shuffling, rip- 
ple of voices, splashes of laughter. 

But tonight there was heavy si- 
lence. Sister Gassoway over in 
the corner, big, shiny and round, 
would have been gyrating as 
usual on her perilédus pedestal 
of a chair, diffusing cheer, 
bouncing with full-bosomed merri- 
ment. Tonight she was as om- 
inously still as a large, billowy 
storm-cloud. Brother Hezekiah 
Mosby, sexton, usher and choris- 
ter, would have been busily flitting 
about like a worrisome little black 
fly, grinning, whispering, buzzing 
useless greetings, questions, con- 
fidences. Tonight he sat on the 
front row alone, silent, with folded 
arms. Beyond all these Eben rec- 


ognized the most dismaying sign FBEN jumped up in a panic. 
protests stuck in his throat. They were 
putting him out of church 


not one of the saints turned to 
greet him, not one called the cus- 
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ackslider 


One of “God's Chillun” 
Loses His Wings in a 
Black-and-Tan Cabaret 


tomary welcome, not one gave any 
indication of being so much as 
aware of his presence. Eben’s 
heart dropped out of his chest. 
They knew. All of them knew. 

Now Senior Deacon Crutchfield, 
assistant to the absent shepherd, 
mounted the low platform at the 
end of the room. Eben had only 
admiration for Deacon Crutch- 
field. He was a magnificent man, 
big, hearty, bass-voiced, with an 
engaging smile and a painfully powerful hand-shake. Eben 
longed for the power to squeeze a hand as did Deacon 
Crutchfield. And, incredibly enough, only two years ago 
Deacon Crutchfield had been, in his own words, a rat in 
the gutter, a thief in the night, a poor lost soul who had 
never even heard of the mercy of God. From rat in the 
gutter to Senior Deacon in two years—there was a career! 

Eben contrasted himself—brought up, down home, in 
church from infancy; Sunday-school as far back as he 
could recall; finally conversion and baptism, years of 
faithful attendance: but now, in New York, instead of 
advancing to high office, miserably falling from grace, a 
sinful backslider. 

‘Let us read the word of the Lord,” rumbled the voice 
of Deacon Crutchfield, who scowled straight at Eben with 
a light in his eyes curiously like the halo over the entrance. 
Eben heard the psalmist’s distant thunder, nearing: “ ‘But 
the ungodly are like the chaff which the wind driveth 
away. Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the judg- 
ment, nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 
For the Lord knoweth’ the way of the righteous, but the 
way of the ungodly shall perish.’”” Here Deacon Crutch- 
field turned too many pages, but read on with triumphant 
satisfaction: “ ‘Let the sinners be 
consumed out of the earth, and 
let the wicked be no more! Bless 
thou the Lord, O my soul. Praise 
ye the Lord.’” Then in the vi- 
brant quiet followed: “Brother 
Mosby, lead us in prayer.” The 
deacon sat down. 

No one will deny that public 
praying is a decidedly difficult ac- 
complishment. It demands rare 
capabilities — unusual range of 
voice, accurate appraisal of the oc- 
casion, an appearance of having 
completely forgotten the audience 
—which is, of course, impossible 
—and ability to sound sponta- 
neous even when everybody knows 
the prayer by heart. It demands, 
in short, technique. 

In this peculiar art, Christen- 
dom has probably never seen the 
peer of Brother Hezekiah Mosby. 
His repertoire was inexhaustible 
and displayed the most extraor- 
dinary versatility; he could pop 


A dozen 























Eben exposed a bitter countenance. 
he told Lil. 


up and pray on an instant’s notice at meeting, banquet or 
wake, and always with the proper wail or shout or moan 
or sing-song; you had but to hear his prayer to know the 
occasion. 

Never had Eben heard Brother Hezekiah pray as he 
prayed tonight. He addressed God by at least three dozen 


*“‘Now ‘tain’ no use to worry *bout Heaven—ain’ goan’ git da nohow,”’ 
**Hot dog, I kin cuss; I kin fight! 


” 


I’m free—an’ I’m goan’ act like it, too 


different designations, obviating any possible failure of 
connection. In a sonorous voice that soared and sank like 
shifting diapasons, he called down the punishment of 
Heaven to humble the heads of the wicked. He omitted 
no competent agent of vengeance—‘“Thy divinable wrath 
—terrible right hand—revenge- |Continued on page 101] 
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The Immier ant Boy Who 


HE Story of Anatol Josepho, 


the Young Foreigner who Found 


that America Really Was a Land 
f Opportunities 


‘* [tre itself, my son, 

“is the supreme 
teacher. Go. And—I 
want to be proud of you 
when you come back"’ 


N DAYS of old the writers bold all started like this 
| the tales they told: 

“Go forth my son,” his aged father said, “and learn 
to be a man.’ And Phineas Dadgumit thrust into the 
hands of our hero a small bag of doubloons, gave him the 
paternal blessing and the second-best nag in the stables 
and watched until the boy was afar off. 

Thus—for illustration—d’Artagnan went riding out of 
the paternal acres on the bony yellow horse; riding to high 
adventure and romance and renown. And thus—stepping 
nonchalantly into the present day—our hero, Anatol 
Josepho, went riding out of Tomsk, Siberia, seventeen 
years ago. 

Only he was his own nag, and he sought neither ad- 
venture nor romance nor fame, nor anything that he could 
definitely name. He was looking, indeed, for the pot of 
gold at the rainbow’s end. And, may it please you, he 
has found it. Real gold and a 
yard wide. It assays one million 
dollars. 

Anatol had studied in the pub- 
lic schools and the technical 
schools. He had learned all that 
Tomsk could teach him; all his 
father could teach him. And 
the old man, a fairly well-to-do 
jeweler, had taught him more 
than any school. He had been 
both father and mother to Anatol 
since the death of the mother 
fourteen years before. 

There he’s standing, all alone, 
shading his eyes as he watches 
the young chap leaving home to 
see the world. And the son 
will never forget the old man’s 
words: 

“Life itself, my 
supreme teacher. 
Work. Study. 
Understand. Fear no. thing. 
Fear no man. Come back when 
you will. I'll still be waiting for 
you. And—lI want to be proud 


the 
Travel. 
Listen. See. 


son, is 


Go. 
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of you when you do come back. 
boy—won’t you?” 

Picture the old man standing by the grass-covered grave 
of his wife—he sleeps there now—and picture the young 
man walking fast and trying to stifle his fears by jingling 
the bright new coins in his pocket. 

You could picture it all the more easily if you could 
look into Anatol’s brown eyes; if you could see how really 
slight and thin he is, how young he looks despite his 
thirty-three years. You couldn’t help seeing it if you 
talked with him about his father. 

“Yes,” he says, “I think he would be proud of me.” 

Seventeen years Anatol spent searching for that pot of 
gold; seventeen bitter years; years of travel, of skimping, 
borrowing, going broke, starting again; years of cheap 
boarding-houses; years spent with one idea predominant. 
And then success came suddenly. The bag of gold was so 
shiny and bright it almost dazzled him. 

The first big city he saw was Berlin. He had spent 
most all his money before he reached Berlin, and he was 
wondering what to do. He was hungry and cold and 
desperate; and we may fancy he was homesick too. And 
then he found himself staring at a number of tinted por- 
traits in the window of a photographer. He couldn’t tear 
himself away from that window. 

Here he found his first job. Here he found the rainbow. 
Here he found the work for which he was intended. Here 
he worked and studied and saved for years. In 1912 he 
came to New York; but the city frightened him, and he 
sped back to Germany. Later he opened his own studio 
in Budapest and began to experiment with photography. 

He wanted to invent a machine that would take pictures 
mechanically, many pictures at little cost. By the time 


Remember that, my 


You put im a quarter—and wait. The Photomaton turns out 








Won a Million in Amer ica 


By 


EDWARD J. 


DOHERTY 


the War broke out—1914 
—he had nursed his idea 
into a contrivance that 
would automatically take 
one picture. Drop a coin 
in a slot, wait ten min- 
utes, and there you were 
—a real fine photo. Good, 
but not good enough. The 
idea was to take a series 
of pictures, and in less 
time. The War stopped 
him from going on with 
the invention, but not 
with going on planning it. 

He was a Russian in 
enemy territory, an out- 
cast, an object of sus- 
picion, a potential spy. 
Even after the war he 
could not leave Hungary 
until he had obtained 
forged passports and the 
uniform of an Austrian 
officer. Then he set out 
with a friend, E. O. Locke, 
also disguised and pro- 
vided with phony creden- 
tials, for the home town 
in Siberia. 

They got to Odessa, 
changed uniforms and 
threw away the papers 
that tended to prove them 
Austrians. 

The Czechs had risen against the Bolsheviki, and there 
was riot and bloodshed and terror. Odessa was unsafe. 


eight perfect pictures in eight minutes 


FTER seventeen years’ search for his pot of gold, 
~~ success came with dazzling suddenness to Josepho 


They fled to the Siberian border, through the Bolsheviki, 
only to be thrown into prison at Perm. They escaped, 
fought the guards and traveled for eighteen days—or 
rather nights—through woods and bogs and fields, begging 
bread, stealing into barns to sleep. Their clothing was in 
rags; their shoes protected them little from sharp stones. 
They were almost starving when they were captured by 
Bolsheviki, and once more they knew what it was to be 
prisoners of war. 

However, after sixteen days they “talked their way 
out” and persuaded their captors to give them free railroad 
tickets to Tomsk. Why not? They were harmless. They 
had done nothing wrong. But in those times one had to 
do little to be shot. 

And now you see the boy back home after his years of 
adventuring, ragged, filthy, bearded, sick in body and 
soul, standing out in front of the house where his father 
lives, afraid to go in. What would the old man say, seeing 
him like this, the old man who wanted to be so proud of 
him when he came home? 

He couldn’t go into that house at night. His father 
would not recognize him, any- [Continued on page 120] 
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7 outlaws saw the solitary figure on 

one knee before the dugout; they saw 

the muzzle of the leveled rifle waving like a 
branch in the wind. The leader laughed 


She C HIGHT 


Scuffling Hoofs amd Spitting Rifles 
and a COWARD Afraid of COWARDICE 


—_— miles to Lodge Pole. The horses were 
jumping into their collars; the sand was spurting from the 
wheels; the Overland Stage was rolling up the valley of 


the Platte like a ship at sea. Eight blue-clad ‘troopers 
and a sergeant clattered along at the square trot a mile 
ahead. The driver cast a pessimistic eye upon the remote 
escort. His glance roved to the fringe of willows which 
betrayed the windings of the river in the midst of the sand 
flats, and thence to the bluffs off to the right. 

‘When we make that next turn,” he said, “them soldiers 
will be out of sight. I wonder what they think they’re 
here for, anyhow.” He cursed the sergeant and his men 
with sincere fervor; and a iank young citizen of the late 
Confederacy, who sat beside him with a sawed-off shotgun 
across his knees, added a profane opinion on the United 
States army in general. 
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Inside the coach, Jim Underwood and his fellow pas- 
senger were becoming acquainted. Nell was her name. 
In after years men called her Two Ga Tee Nell, but this 
was before her experiences had begun to multiply. She 
was a strapping creature in a white lawn dress decked out 
by many pink ribbons; her cheeks were rouged, and her 
round brown eyes had a hard light in them. She had 
boarded the stage at Fort Kearney that morning, bring- 
ing with her an overwhelming atmosphere of brazen self- 
sufficiency and Florida water. Now, for some reason or 
other, she saw fit to break the semi-hostile silence which 
she had been maintaining all day long. 

“How far you going?” she demanded. 

Jim flushed. Five hundred miles of loneliness inside 
the lumbering old Concord had left him eager to talk with 
any one. 





REM INGTO 
CHVYLER 


By FREDERICK R. BECHDOLT 


Illustrated by REMINGTON SCHUYLER 


He was a slender young fellow with a sensitive face. 

“I’m getting off at Lodgepole.” He had a breathless 
little catch in his speech, as if he were anxious to say 
more. His eager tone and the fact that Lodgepole was 
her own destination, broke down the last brass barriers of 
Nell’s reserve. So they fell to talking. 

In answer to his diffident inquiry as to what the place 
was like, she answered: “Never been there before, and 
wouldn’t go now, only for hard luck. My last husband 
quit me at Fort Kearney, the dirty dog, and I’m going to 
work fer old man Rice in the stage station eating house.” 

“Why,” he cried, “I’m going to keep the books and tend 
to the store for Mr. Rice.” -He leaned toward her. “You 
didn’t happen to hear whether there are any women in 
the town, did you?” She stiffened at the question and her 
round eyes grew harder, but before she could answer he 


went right on: “You see—the young lady I’m engaged 
to is coming out in a few weeks, and we're going to get 
married. I was hoping maybe there would be some one 
for her to neighbor with.” 

The hardness departed from Nell’s eyes. She saw his 
sensitive young face quicken. The eagerness was growing 
in his voice. 

“You see back home in Mapleton, Illinois, we would 
have had to wait three or four years before my salary at 
the bank would be large enough. But a young man from 
my town by the name of Will Todd, who’s been working 
for the stage company at Lodgepole, is coming home to 
take charge of his father’s store. He wrote me of this 
chance, and I told Laura, and we talked it over. There's 
a hundred dollars a month in it, and he says there’s oppor- 
tunities to get on. And so we made up our minds.” 





rhe old Concord lumbered on; the sand hills drew 
closer to the road; the escort vanished around the foot of 
a low butte; the heat waves danced weird jigs on the flat. 
rhe horses slackened down to a walk; they reached 
the beginning of the turn where the troopers had dis- 
appeared. 

“I wisht that there sergeant had ridden under Mosby,” 
the guard drawled softly. “He'd of had a little sense 
hammered into that haid of his.” 


“THE Indians had been waiting up a narrow draw be- 

tween the misshapen bluffs. Now, as the stage 
reached the mouth of the ravine, they burst forth upon 
their ponies; twenty young Ogallala warriors. The silence 
of the valley was shattered by the banging of old Hudson 
Say trade guns, the rattle of many hoofs and the shrill 
war-whoop indescribable in its ferocity. The stink of 
powder smoke was heavy in the heated air. Arrows buzzed 
like overgrown wasps; there came the thud of bullets 
cutting fresh holes in the stage. Bare bodies, daubed with 
green and yellow pigments, flashed by in the sunlight on 
the racing ponies; the place seemed to be full of them. 
The driver was devoting all his energies to handling the 
taut reins. The guard managed to empty one buckskin 
saddle and was seeking a new target for the second barrel 
of his shotgun. 

“T never thought,”’ 
see blue uniforms.” 

Inside the coach, Jim Underwood was crouching in a 
corner of the seat. At the beginning of the uproar he had 
flung open his valise. Now his right hand was reaching 
toward the butt of a six-shooter which lay on top of a 
neatly folded canton flannel nightshirt. In this pose the 
hand remained; it was as if the arm were paralyzed. His 
face was gray. His eyes were wide, staring through the 
open window. His lips were parted. 

From the opposite corner, where the lurching of the 
vehicle had thrown her, Nell watched him. She waited 
for his arm to move, for the hand to raise the weapon 
from the seat, for the report of the revolver mingling with 
the clamor of the firearms around them. But he remained 
in the grip of utter terror. His eyes were fixed; his jaw 
had dropped. The space of brightness before the window 
was darkened 

The bronze body of a warrior leaned from his pony 
close to the aperture. His 
face, made hideous by 
streaks of ochre and green 
paint, looked in upon him. 
Jim uttered a low groan. It 
seemed to Nell that he was 
trying to move and could 
not. ‘Then she leaned for- 
ward and plucked the pis- 
tol from the valise. She 
fired: the savage vanished; 
the window was clear 
again. 

lhe noise increased out- 
side. Suddenly it slack- 
ened. The troopers were 
clattering around the bend 
of the road. The Indians 
had scattered, and the 
driver was getting his team 
in hand. 

\ mile farther on the guard called down: “All right 
inside?” 


“All right.” 


he muttered, “I’d be a-prayin’ to 


[t was the woman’s voice that answered. 


oe YELL sir,” the messenger told Jim when they ar- 
rived at Lodgepole, ‘yo’ done a good job, shootin’ 
that Injun from his pony.” 


Jim made no answer. Since the fight, neither he nor 


Nell had uttered a word. 
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- NTELOPE steak. Mush-an’-molasses. 
<4 coffee. What'!ll-you-have?”’ Three times a day 


“Gimme a hand with my trunk, one of you fellers,” she 
now said so loudly that none of the members of the group 
in front of the stage station noticed his confusion or her 
effort to hide it. 

Back in Mapleton, Illinois, on a Sunday morning two 
weeks later, the last church bell had ceased its calling, 
and the only sound was the droning of a sawfly in one of 
the tali poplars down the street. The row of sunflowers 
by the picket fence were bowing their heavy heads in the 
heat. There were two elm trees in the front yard, and 
a hammock hanging between them. Laura was sitting in 
the hammock reading an item in the Weekly Free Press: 


LOCAL LAD PROVES SELF HERO 
Will Todd, who has been sojourning in the Far West 
for the past year, is back home shaking hands with his 
old friends. He says that on the day before he left 
Lodgepole, Colorado Territory, where he has been holding 
a position of responsibility with the Overland Stage Com- 
pany, Jim Underwood arrived to take up his duties as his 
successor. A band of Sioux Indians attacked the coach 
on which young Underwood was a passenger, and Jim dis- 
tinguished himself by shooting one of the savages during 
the melée, thereby saving the life of a lady who was riding 
in the stage at the time. 


Flecks of sunlight and shade fell on the printed page 
Laura read the brief story over once more. How many 
times she had read those words she did not know. A 
slender girl, dark-eyed, and silent as a rule, one of the 
type destined to drink deeply of joy or suffering. This 
morning, when the rest of the family went to church, she 
chose to remain at home because the joy which this news 
brought to her was too great to share with others. Later, 
she would go down-town and listen to the things those 
others said. Her head would be back, and her cheeks 
would be flushed with pride. She looked forward to that. 

She conjured up the picture of this thing which had 
taken place: the Indians upon their ponies, the woman in 
the stage-coach, pale with fear, and Jim, there in the midst 
of the wild action, playing a man’s part. 

A gentle soul. That gentleness was one of the things 
for which she loved him. There had been times—she 
could remember them now 
—when it had given her a 
feeling of protection to- 
ward him. And she had 
thought, once or twice 
when they were discussing 
this move of theirs, that 
perhaps it would make him 
unfit for the rough life out 
there. Now these doubts 
were gone. She had the 
picture of her Jim, awak- 
ened by danger’s presence, 
casting aside that gentle- 
ness of soul—transformed. 
She wished she could have 
seen him at that moment. 
She found herself envying 
this other woman who had 
looked upon him then. 
The sunlight filtered down 
through the lacework of 
pale green; it was no 
brighter than the light in 
her face. So she sat there, 
and her heart swelled with the pride she had for him. The 
sawfly droned on in the distance. And in the silence of 
that Sunday morning, she wrote him a long letter. 

“Less than a month before I start. Oh Jim! It seems 
as if I couldn’t wait so long.” That was the way she 
ended it. Then she clipped the paragraph with its one- 
line head from the weekly paper, and enclosed it in the 
envelop. 

Two weeks for that news to travel to Mapleton, Illinois, 


Tea-or- 





S THE bronze body of the warrior looked in on them, it seemed to Nell that Jim 


~+ tried to move and could not. 


and two weeks for Laura’s letter to reach Lodgepole. It 
was not much of a town; a straggling cluster of log build- 
ings, backed by a low rampart of bluffs which the droning 
wind was forever eroding into new irregularities. Buffalo 
skulls lay bleaching among the sprawling prickly pear. 
Where the rutted road entered the hamlet from the east, 
the wreck of a covered wagon stood like a monument to 
broken hopes; where the road departed to the west, there 
were three oblong piles of stones, with weather-beaten 
headboards whose penciled legends the elements had long 
erased. Not much of a town. But there was much news, 
for twice every day the stage came rattling in, now and 
again a line of dingy covered wagons lumbered through 
on their way to distant California, and two or three times 
a week a bull-team outfit passed, with much popping of 
the long blacksnakes and many oaths from the leather- 
skinned freighters. And nearly every one of them brought 
some story of wild action. Stories of combat with Red 
Cloud’s young Ogallala warriors, stories of fighting with 
Bob Garlock’s band of white renegades who were pillaging 
the lonely stations and killing the company’s employees 
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Then she plucked the pistol from the valise and fired 


along five hundred miles of road. In Hanrahan’s black- 
smith shap, in the company store where Jim Underwood 
was working and in the barroom at the other end of the 
Stage station, the talk was all of deeds of arms. So the 
men of Lodgepole had as good as forgotten about that 
skirmish with the Indians before Jim got his first letter 
from his sweetheart. 

All save Jim. And he was trying to forget it. He might, 
perhaps, have succeeded in burying the memory—or at 
least in shoving it into the background where it would 
cease to torment him—if it had not been for Nell. 

On his first morning in Lodgepole when he sat down in 
the stage station dining-room for breakfast, he found her 
beside his chair. She was standing there with both hands 
upon her ample hips. He looked up into her brazen face 
and started to speak. It was in his mind to tell her of his 
gratitude for the lie which she had enacted the evening 
before, to let her know how fear had leaped upon him out 
of ambush, leaving him powerless to act. 

“IT wanted to say- 4 

“What’ll yo’ have?” she in- |Continued on page 118] 








Is a Famous Father 


a Handicap? 


By LEONARD WOoObD, JR. 


-\VERYTHING worth having in this world is costly 

in some shape or form—and so is a famous father. 

__4 Most people think that having a distinguished 

father makes the road through life easier and 
pleasanter. I certainly do not. It’s a handicap, demoral- 
izing, and at times an absolute nuisance. Once I even 
changed my name and sailed for the tropics with only 
nine dollars in order to get away from constant observation. 

Chere are mighty few men, I think, who can boast of a 
niore wholesome or wonderful boyhood than mine. Up 
until I was fourteen I had a real Army boy’s life, which 
means a good outdoor one with dogs and horses, guns and 
boats, and usually a top sergeant for an idol. The Army 
ind its ideals were the only thing for me, and how sorry 
| used to feel for civilians! I was rough and ready, lean 
ind lanky, freckle-faced and red-headed. 

Most of these years were spent in such colorful outposts 
as Cuba and the Philippines. I 
went to the public schools, and 
while in the Southern Island of 
Mindanao of the Philippines an- 
other Army youngster, a “tom- 
boy” girl and I were the only 
Americans in a huge class of Fili- 
pinos, five and six years our senior. 
Oh, what fun we used to have! 
The poor American teachers would 
plead with us to set a good ex- 
ample, but we did everything 
from bringing monkeys and dogs 
into the classroom to putting gum 
on the teacher’s chair, to the 
hysterical amusement of the na- 
tives. I am sure we did a lot to- 
ward keeping attendance up to 
par. 

Then came Manila, and I 
was in my first year at high school 
there when the ter- 
rible day came for 
me to return to the 
States to enter a very 
fashionable New Eng- 
tand church school, 
for which I had been 
registered at birth— 
is entree there was 
most difficult and ex- 
clusive 

As I look back now 
{ realize that was an 
unfortunate day. 

Within a week after 
arriving there I had 
changed. I shut up like a clam, became self-conscious 
and hated the place. The first boy I met gave me a thor- 
ough once-over and asked a bit haughtily: 

“Where do you buy your clothes?” 


to a man’s character 
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A dog's affection is often a real index 


I was very proud of my two new suits, as I was wearing 
long trousers for the first time. However, I told him 
where my mother had bought them. 

“Oh, don’t get your clothes there!” he said, with a sniff. 
“So-and-so is the only place, unless you have your suits 
tailor made.” 

When I went home for the Christmas holidays that year 
[ was determined to have the correct kind of clothes. My 
suits had to be bought at a certain store, my shoes at an- 
other, while my overcoat, a perfectly good gray one, had 
to be discarded for a somber blue one. Don’t think these 
were had for the mere asking. They were obtained only 
after careful scheming and insistent pleading. 

Such beginnings are all wrong and are bound to have 
an undesirable effect on a boy, particularly when he gets 
into college. It is apt to make him lose his sense of 
values. It is sure to implant expensive habits and very 
likely will make him rate himself at 
considerably more than he is worth. 

And if he is the son of a famous 
father his problems are increasingly diffi- 
cult. Whatever he does in school, col- 
lege or in after life, he has the eternal 
tag fastened to him. 

If he simply and honestly decides to 
be himself—be human—he faces criti- 
cism and misunderstanding on every 
hand. 

If he takes up the work he is most 
interested in, they’ll say, “Funny, he 
didn’t follow in his dad’s tracks!” 

If he does follow in his dad’s tracks, 
they'll say wisely, “Huh! He’s after 
an easy berth.” 

If he succeeds at what he goe¢ into, 
“Pull did it.” 

If he fails, he is told nicely that most 
sons of famous men haven’t any brains, 
are “no good.” 

If he should ever 
be so foolish as to 
talk publicly about 
his dad, he’s “trading 
on his name.” 

If he seldom men- 
tions his father, “he 
must be in wrong.” 

If he ever takes a 
chance and fails, he’s 
“a gambler,” if not a 
crook. 

If he takes a chance 
and wins, it’s a case 
of “Ah, he was on 
the ‘inside’ somehow or other. You can’t tell me.” 

So it was that I decided just to be myself. I started 
out doing so when I was eighteen by writing scenarios. In 
those days the author’s name did not appear on the screen, 





































F A boy is the son of a famous man, his prob- 
lems are difficult—-whatever he does in school, 
college or after life he has the eternal tag fastened 


to him 


onsequently my father was not dragged into it, but it 
was different when | broke into short story writing. 
he first story I sold, to the ““Ten Story Book,” was the 


wildest sort of a white slave thriller. The author was 
featured on the cover as the son of Major General Leon- 
ird Wood. All the thrill accompanying the sale of a “first 
story’’ was lost in the realization that indirectly my father 
had helped to sell it. I was furious, but there was nothing 
to be done except to see that it did not happen again with 


other stories that I sold. And I was careful about that 

About this time I went to Harvard, and thanks to my 
training in tussling with the fiction market I made the 
Harvard Advocate during my freshman year. 

But I didn’t like Harvard and Harvard didn’t like me 
It reminded me too much of my unhappy boarding-school 
days. What was expected of me I didn’t like, and I pro 
ceeded to assume an attitude of almost haughty disdain 
Many were the battles of soul |Continued on page 110] 
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A Girl who 
Loved 
Too Little 
and 
a Man who 
Loved 
Too Much 


corm: 


etre 


her golden eyes would flare steadily and mock and lower 
their colors to none. 

Maia radiated the romantic atmosphere of the dashing 
free-lance with nothing but a sword and a gallant heart, 
because, destitute of resources, she exacted the homage of 


T MIGHT have happened in New York City where, 
] after dark, jeweled skyscrapers gaze out over the 
Hudson River like beautiful women waiting for love; 
or in Paris where the common people are so intensely 
common and the uncommon people far too wonderful for 
this world 

Actually it occurred in London because the War taught 
Maia Hillway nothing. 

From the age of five she hed done what she liked with 
any man. At twelve she spent most of her pocket-money 
on surreptitious hair waves. She possessed that black- 
brown hair which grows fiercely, as rebellious as her own 
untamable nature. She grew up with a creamy skin, an 
amazing vitality and beauty of a sort, that needed passion 
to light it into perfection. Then her mouth would curve 
into a semblance of giving that never gave entirely, and 
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By F. E. BAILY 


Illustrated by Crarence Rowe 


a princess. She lived with her mother, a refined and 
negligible widow, in a tiny Knightsbridge flat. 

Not a breath of gossip ever clouded Mrs. Hillway’s 
reputation, and there was not a tradesman worth consider- 
ing to whom she did not owe money. She could not have 
earned an honest farthing if her soul had depended on it, 
but as a matrimonial strategist she had nothing to learn. 
She launched Maia at the age of eighteen on the troubled 
social sea of the war years, and Maia proceeded immedi- 
ately to break her mother’s heart. With unshakable con- 
fidence in herself, she treated all men like dogs. 











~ “ae, 


ITH a swift movement Maia ripped the frock from her shoulders, turned her eves 


away from the whip in his hand and murmured, ‘‘You’re perfectly right. 


Two years previously Geoffrey Wayne had his first 


sight of Maia. In those days no one thought very much 
of Geoffrey Wayne. Tall, pale, rather quiet juniors in a 
firm of chartered accountants amounted in 1914 to rather 
less than they do now. Besides, he understood nothing 
of social life, only of his dreams and his work. 

[he firm sent him down on a business errand:to inter- 
view Maia’s father in the big Pont Street house which 
was sold when he died. As Geoffrey waited, running over 
relevant figures, in some nebulous morning-room, the door 
flung suddenly open and a girl entered. 

She photographed herself for ever and always like a 
lightning flash on the sensitized plate of his soul. At first 
unconscious of him, then supremely conscious, she swung 
into the room with all the lissom arrogance of the half- 
woman who has never been thwarted from the day of her 


Go on” 


birth. Her cool frock, short-skirted, open-throated, pro- 
claimed the sheer simplicity that is very nearly beyond 
price. Her black hair crashed a compelling note of 
color against its lightness and the creamy tint of cheek 
and throat. She was like the dawn of a summer day, and 
she knew it. She stood poised for one moment accentu- 
ating mutely every semitone in an orchestrated love-call. 
Then, drooping her head in apparent confusion, she mur- 
mured: “Oh, I beg your pardon!” and was gone. In 
the corridor outside a smile curved her beautiful mouth 
at the tall, pale boy’s obvious confusion. She considered 
no male too obscure to afford her practise in the necessary 
art of fascination. 

According to his doom, though she forgot him instantly, 
Geoffrey Wayne never forgot her. He stood where she 
had left him staring at the door which had shut her from 
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his sight. Typically enough, five minutes later he allowed 
no vision of Maia to modify the efficiency of his business 
interview with her father. 

Both, each in a different way, enjoyed the War. 

No girl with the vitality and attraction of Maia could 
have kept out of it. Transition from the Pont Street 
house to the Knightsbridge flat affected her socially not 
at all, and the wires were easy to pull that made her a 
motor driver in the Royal Air Force. The light-blue 
uniform of a W. R. A. F. became for her simply and 
beautifully the trappings of conquest. She was one of 
many who, unless circumstances absolutely forced them 
to gum boots or field boots, invariably wore silk stockings. 

Through the eternal fitness of things she inherited al- 
ways the best car and a senior officer passenger, there 
being no shadow of doubt that Maia drove like an angel. 
In a lifetime of minutes she came to know men. She de- 
veloped into a storm-petrel of those wild, exhilarating 
days; she formed part of a Service dedicated to Youth. 
Only omnipotence and her conscience knew against how 
many ribbon-splashed tunics her dark head lay, how many 
young arms crushed her slight body, how many boys al- 
ready dead tried to solve the mystery of her mouth that 
seemed to give, yet never really gave. Indeed, she learned 
from men as those famed beauties crowned with the laurels 
of history never had opportunity to learn. 

Geoffrey Wayne came to know men also, men and not 
women, which fact in the end gave him over to Maia 
bound hand and foot. His mathematical mind brought 

him inevitably to the ar- 
tillery, and his dreams, 
that he possessed the 
knack of translating into 
reality, brought him pro- 
motion. He proved one 
of war’s terrible ideal- 
ists. He saw nothing of 
it but the steel beauty 
of his guns; the syn- 
chronizing of barrages 
with infantry attacks 
appealed to him as a 
fascinating species of 
chess. Smashed bodies 


HE stooa poised for one 
moment accentuating 
mutely every semitone in 
an orchestrated love-call 
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and the reek and rottenness of battle were no more than 
his soiled palette and his stained brushes to the artist. 
He became wedded to his guns and grudged the leave 
that took him away from them. 

Three years after the war, when she was twenty-two 
and he ten years older, occurred his second meeting with 
Maia. The titled newspaper owner asked Geoffrey be- 


cause, having quarreled with his own accountants, he 
had transferred his affairs to Geoffrey’s firm. He asked 
Maia because Maia wanted to be asked and generally got 
what she wanted. Her name would appear in the society 
column of the paper next day, and many useful privileges 
were in the gift of the Earl of Rickmansworth. 


NSTINCTIVELY Maia summed up new men at parties 
as a professional backer sums up horses in the paddock 

at a race meeting. Geoffrey, in clothes made by a good 
tailor which he could not afford in pre-War days, with that 
unruffied poise the War had brought him, intrigued her. 
He seemed so obviously aloof from his surroundings in a 
perfectly polite way. She made the opportunity happen 
and sat bonelessly in the corner of a settee on the edge of 
the ballroom looking up at him in that spirit of extreme 
candor which is the most baffling defense in the world. 

“What makes you so different from the others?” she 
asked with lazy directness. “Why haven’t I ever met 
you before anywhere? If you don’t go out much, it isn’t 
because you can’t. You're the sort of man who interests 
women. Are you rather superior to all this sort of thing, 
or have you been abroad?” 

He stood smiling down on her with an air of complete 
self-possession. His heart was kicking against his ribs as 
breathlessly as on that day, years before, when she had 
swept him away into a dream paradise with the immature 
beauty of sixteen. Now she offered for his inspection the 
perfect Maia of twenty-two, beautiful, experienced, in- 
finitely desirable, with a gesture of supreme candor. He 
said in a perfectly controlled voice: 

“IT don’t go out much because I don’t dance and I’m 
very busy. It takes a lot of work to pick up threads one 
laid down for five years during the War. You haven't 
any threads to pick up, you see. You're one of life’s 
butterflies.” 

“If you only realized what hard work it is to be a butter- 
fly you wouldn’t say that,” retorted Maia. “I don’t want 
to dance. Sit down and talk. Tell me what you do with 
your life. If this doesn’t amuse you, what does?” 

“T don’t know,” said Geoffrey half-unconsciously. All 
the intervening time had rolled away and he seemed to 
continue his discovery of her without a break from their 
first meeting. His soul floated on a halcyon sea. With- 
out effort or even conscience she radiated that will-o’-the- 
wisp happiness all men dream of and can never hold. “I 
work, you know. A man can’t do anything without power, 
and the only way to attain power unless you’re born with 
it is to work.” 

She turned toward him, leaned back her head and 
laughed. He perceived the firm column of her throat that 
carried her head so effortlessly, merging into, surely, the 
most beautiful shoulders in the world. “You must have 
love-affairs. All men do. They can’t live without them. 
What are you like when you're in love? It’s about the 
only time a man’s ever really interesting.” 

A faint touch of eagerness came into her voice and her 
eyes. She was too candid to suggest incipient flirtation. 
She turned instinctively to the subject of love simply 
because it attracted her more than any other and she never 
troubled to pretend otherwise. 

Geoffrey Wayne, who understood men and not women, 
with a contented smile delivered himself into her hands. 

“I’m in love, and I’ve been in love for seven years,” 
he answered triumphantly. “I only saw her once, seven 
years ago. Don’t you think that’s rather a record?” 

Maia laughed. It made her very beautiful, because she 
laughed not only with her mouth [Continued on page 113] 





[oe-Wwaits rage caught Geoffrey, as the swinging door revealed Maia and 
George Paradine. His brain repeated over and over, ‘‘You don’t deserve 
it—and there it is!’’ 
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The 


ate-(7rasher 


CORNELL WOOLRICH'’S 
Story of a Boy who Found a Way 


MAKE fifty a week in a bank, 
and that just about keeps me in 
socks and neckties, because by 
the time I buy three meals a day, 
send a little money home at the end 
of the week, chip in on the room rent 
and pay my share of the light, laun- 
dry and telephone bills, there isn’t a 
whole lot left over to cover the ex- 
pense of going on parties. I mean 
real swell parties—the kind that have 
two orchestras going at the same time 
in the Crystal Room at one of the 
biggest hotels, and then serve break- 
fast after the party is over. I go to 
that kind of a party regularly and it 
doesn’t cost me a cent. I go without 
being invited, of course, but I go just 
the same. 
Gate-crashing is what 
the sort of thing I do. Gate-crash- 
ing is my specialty. You see, al- 
though I room with another fellow 
on the third-floor front in a brown- 
stone house off Seventh Avenue and 
punch an adding machine in a bank, 
nobody knows the difference. I get away with it at these 
big parties because, after all, all that’s needed is a good 
personal appearance and smooth dancing to put one over 
on them. There are never enough men to go around any- 
way, so the girls never stop to ask you who you are as long 
as you have the regulation college hair-cut and can get 
them in a corner and do a few trick steps. 


they call 


T’S like taking candy from a baby. You see, at almost 

any of these big proms and coming-out parties they ask 
as many as a thousand people or more because they know 
that a great many won’t come and they want to be sure 
to have enough to go around. Naturally when a crowd 
that size gets together, they have no way of finding out 
who the invited guests are and who dropped in without 
invitations. Like myself, for instance. If you know how 
to behave, and don’t give yourself away, you are pretty 
safe once you get by the doorman and mingle with the 
crowd. And I am an expert at that, believe me. My 
roommate, Frankie Turner, and I used to sit in our dingy 
third-floor hall bedroom on Sunday afternoons scanning 
the papers for announcements of coming social functions, 
“hops” as we called them, and deciding which ones we 
would crash in the week ahead. 

We went in for this indoor sport for all we were worth, 
because you certainly do meet some 14-carat girls at these 
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affairs; the kind of girls you never would have a chance 
of meeting anywhere else. I often wonder what some 
of those girls would think if they could see Frankie and 
me in our hall bedroom with our shirt-sleeves rolled up 
and the coffee pot boiling on the gas plate and our hand- 
kerchiefs pasted flat on the mirror to dry after we've 
washed them under the cold-water faucet. 

It seems like yesterday that Frankie came home early 
one evening and found me pressing the trousers of his 
tuxedo with a flat-iron I had borrowed from the lady in 
the room next to ours. 

“Oh, you beat me to it,” was the first thing he said. “I 
was counting on wearing ‘em myself tonight.” 

We had only one suit of dress clothes between us, which 
happened to belong to him, and we used to take turns 
wearing it. 

“We'll toss for it tonight,” I declared, slipping my hand 
into my trouser pocket. 

“Fair enough,” said he. 

I threw a coin up into the air and caught it between my 
hands. 

“Heads!” he cried. 

I won. It was tails. 

“I go,” I told him, “and you sit here and clip paper 
dolls.” And I licked my thumb and touched the bottom 
of the iron to see if it was still hot enough, the way the 





Illustrated by Eowarp BuTLerR 


NCE to every 

gate-crasher 
comes the moment 
when he’s found out 
and no possible stall 
will save him. This 
was mine now, I 
. guessed 


lady that owned it had shown me. 

“What’s so special tonight?” my 
roommate asked curiously, making 
himself comfortable with a news- 
paper he had brought in with him. 

“One of these big coming-out 
parties down at the Hotel Ver- 
sailles,” I told him. 

“What are you going to do, 
crash the gate? You better not 
try it,” he warned me, lighting a cigaret. 
know the Versailles—there isn’t a chance of 
your getting in down there.” 


“J Se er f When I was all through I looked at myself 
in the glass. The suit I had on may have 
been Frankie’s, but it certainly fit as though 

“Tt won’t be the first time I’ve gotten in it had been made for me. The patent leather 
without an invitation,” I said, putting on my oxfords were his too, and they were half a 
collar. size too small. But they looked good after I had rubbed 

“You know what'll happen to you if you get caught, a little bay rum on them. I gave the black satin tie a pat 
don’t you?” he said. and tucked a white silk kerchief in around my collar. 

“T suppose so. I'll get thrown out sooner or later, but “Tf I’m not back in half an hour, I told Frankie 
I may as well crash while the crashing is good.” facetiously, “that means I got in. And don’t wait up for 


“Well if you must, you must,” said Frankie. me.” 
And that was that. I rode down in the subway and walked up to one of 











which was crowded with people. 


Women in fur wraps and expensive shawls were climb- 
ing the short flight of marble steps that led to the ball- 
room, which was on the floor above. At the foot of the 
stairs a heavy red velour cord had been slung from side 
to side, and had to be unhooked and lifted out of the 


way before any one could go by. 
A number of attendants in livery 
were gathered about it, scruti- 
nizing everybody who came in. 

My heart failed me at the sight 
of them. Frankie had been 
right, you couldn’t get in here 
for love nor money unless you 
had an invitation. Just then a 
member of the party that had 
come in ahead of me turned to 
her escort and I heard her say: 

“I wonder if Hugh Crawley 
has arrived yet?” 

That was all I needed to know, 
I waited until they had gone up- 
stairs, then I strolled languidly 
over toward the group of ushers. 

“What is the name, please?” 
I was asked immediately. 

“Mr. Hugh Crawley,” I an- 
nounced with a supercilious lift 
of the eyebrows. 

One of them looked for it in a 
flat book he had charge of, con- 
taining the list of invited guests, 
no doubt. As soon as he had 
found it he crossed it off. They 
unfastened the cord and let me 
go through. I had all I could 
do to keep from laughing. It 
had been so easy. I didn’t stop 
to think what might happen if 
the real Hugh Crawley should 
put in an appearance later in the 
evening. All I cared about was 
that I had got in. I walked 
jauntily up the stairs and as I 
reached the top of the staircase 
I could hear the orchestra in the 
ballroom playing “Here I am! 
Here I Am!” It would have 
been hard for them to have 
chosen a more appropriate num- 
ber. Here I was, indeed, although 
nobody had found it out yet. 

I checked my things at one of 
the little electrically lighted 
booths provided for that purpose, 
lit a cigaret and then sauntered 
casually in. It was the most 
beautiful ballroom I have ever 
seen, and I have seen some good- 
looking ones in my time. The 
ceiling was mirrored, and when 
you looked up at it every one 
seemed to be standing on their 
heads. The lights were all a 
deep blue. It took my breath 
away. But not for long. You 
get used to that sort of thing 
very quickly, and anyway I 
wasn’t there to admire the deco- 
rations. I looked around to see 
if I could carve myself a dance. 
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the side entrances of the Versailles, which was brightly 
lighted. A party of men and women in evening clothes 
had just gotten out of a limousine and, unnoticed, I 
followed them through a glass turnstile into the lobby, 





dances nowadays. 





There were no wallflowers. There never are at these 


Every one gets off to an even start, 


and the girls that lose out in the race for popularity don’t 
sit around afterward with crepe on their shoulders. In- 


stead they go off to some place where there is less com- 
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Cornell Woolrich 
One of the Year's Prize Novelists 


wi T THE age of twelve,” writes Cornell 

Woolrich, novelist and short story 
writer, and author of The Gate Crasher, 
“I saw my first night club, my first prize 
fight and my first ball game 

“Long before that I was a blase critic 
of bull-fights, Mexican earthquakes and 
Caribbean tornadoes. Where my engineer 
father went, I went too, and lived in every 
kind of hotel known to this continent, with 
only my clothes and a few pet books in 
my trunk 

“My acquaintance with schools was very 
sketchy, but I read a great deal—chiefly 
Tarkington, Stevenson, Bulwer-Lytton and 
Victor Hugo. Since I couldn’t carry many 
books around the continent, I read the old 
ones over and over. 

“We came to New York in 1918 while 
the war excitement was high. 

“Then a friend of my father’s en route 
to join the Italian flying corps stopped in 
New York long enough to take me to 
Maxim’s, Churchill's and the other places 
of that time. Right then, at the age of 
twelve, I developed a fondness for late 
hours. I still think ‘Ja-Da’ was the great- 
est song ever written. 

“Off and on, I pursued night life at 
every opportunity. I entered Columbia 
University in 1922 and enjoyed college 
somewhat, when I was thinking about it. 

“I wrote my way out of a course with 
Dr. John Erskine, in which I was failing. 
Some fragmentary stuff written after mid- 
night and turned in in desperation, struck 
his fancy, won me a high grade and became 
the nucleus from which ‘Cover Charge’ 
developed. 

“I don’t stay at the clubs till dawn any 
more, but I do sit up writing about them. 
I have a book full of titles, without a line 
to go with them, and until I write up my 
title supply, I won’t be paying many cover 
charges myself!” 
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petition. I didn’t want any of that kind anyway. When 
a girl isn’t as popular as she should be, it’s usually because 
there is something the matter with her dancing—or she 
Stutters or she lives out at Port Washington and expects 
some one to take her home sometime around dawn. 


I knew from long experience 
that at a débutante party like 
this everybody has their dance 
cards filled out and in working 
order weeks ahead of time, so 
the only thing for me to do if | 
expected to get anywhere was 
to cut in. At college dances 
cutting-in is very much in or- 
der. I wasn’t sure about an 
affair of this kind; sometimes 
they do and sometimes they 
don’t, but I made up my mind 
to try my luck anyway. Let me 
say right here that it’s a terrible 
chance for any one to take. To 
be turned down flat, as they call 
it, in the middle of a crowded 
ballroom floor with everybody 
looking on is about the worst 
that can happen to you. You 
may as well go straight home 
when that happens. Because no 
girl will let you cut in after she 
has seen some other girl pass you 
over. She can’t afford to, be- 
cause no one wants to be seen 
with a left-over. 


WAITED where I was until I 

saw some one in shell pink 
come gliding along. Her eyes 
were like stars and she seemed to 
be having the time of her life. She 
wore little silver slippers and had 
an orchid on her shoulder. She 
saw me looking at her and gave 
a little ghost of a smile, as 
though wondering what I in- 
tended doing. I dropped my 
cigaret into a big Chinese vase 
that stood by the door and 


_ started out after her. She was 


going so fast I had to follow her 
half the length of the room. I 
touched her partner on the 
shoulder to attract his attention. 
They stopped and he turned 
around and looked at me. She 
smiled again when she saw me 
and looked at him as though ask- 
ing his permission. I bowed. He 
bowed and stepped aside. 
“Thank you,” I murmured. 
The girl and I began to dance 
at once. We got around the room 
twice, I think, and then some one 
cut in on us. I was sorry to see 
her go because the next one was 
by no means as good a dancer. 
In the course of the next hour I 
danced with at least fifteen or 
twenty different girls. Then, 
just as I was beginning to have 
a good time and know some of 
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them by their first names, my shoes 
started in to hurt. It got so that 
finally I couldn’t stand it any longer. 
My feet burned like hot coals. It 
was all I could do to limp away, glad 
io be free for the moment. 

[ had noticed a number of little 
rooms leading off from the ballroom 
and I stole into one of these, sat 
down on a sofa and took off my shoes. 

| smoked a cigaret or two and was 
feeling much easier, when suddenly 
| heard some one coming. It was an 
embarrassing position to be caught 
in. I barely had time to thrust my 
stockinged feet back into the damn- 
able oxfords without lacing them 
when a girl in green came in and 
looked around as though she were 
trying to locate some one. Her dress 
began in a long, narrow velvet bodice 
and ended in a cluster of ostrich 
feathers around the knees. She held 
a wide fan of curling ostrich feathers 
in one hand. She was the cutest 
thing I had seen there that night 
and I began to wonder who she was. 

“Excuse me,” she said. “I’m look- 
ing for my brother. He hasn’t been 
in here by any chance, has he?” 

“No,” I smiled. “‘Won’t I do in- 
stead?” 

She laughed. “I’m afraid not. 
You see he has my powder compact 
in his pocket and he’s gone off 
with it. What’s to become of 
my poor nose?” 

“I’m afraid they’ve neglect- 
ed to introduce us,” I said, 
becoming more sure of myself. 

‘If I may, my name is Ted 
Lawton.” 

“I’m Joyce Nichols,” she 
answered unassumingly. 

I nearly fell over when I 
heard that. Here she was at 
last, the very girl I had read about 
so often in the society columns. It 
all came back to me. 

Her name was always mentioned 
among those present. Joyce Nichols 
did this and Joyce Nichols did that, 
Joyce Nichols went here and Joyce 
Nichols went there. I never dreamed 
the day would come that I’d meet 
her face to face. 

Somehow my feet didn’t hurt any 
more, or if they did I didn’t seem to mind it as much 
as before. When the music started again I asked her to 
let me see her dance card, and when she showed it to me 
| crossed off two or three of the fellows’ names right 
before her eyes. She only laughed. “They'll cut in any- 
way,” she warned me. But I didn’t let them. I kept 
my back turned when they tried to bow, and slipped 
away when they touched me on the shoulder. Joyce 
laughed and encouraged me to keep it up. “Look out, 
here comes another one,” she would whisper. “Let’s pre- 
tend we don’t see him. He’s an awful grasshopper.” 

She liked my dancing, and she herself danced better 
than any girl I had ever met before. “You'll spoil me 
for all the rest of my life,” she said. “I won’t want to 
dance with any of the rest of the boys after I’ve danced 
with you.” 

It seemed like an invitation to get to know her better, 
so afterward we went back to the little room where we 


happened to belong to Frankie. 
night,”’ I declared. 


yy had only one suit of dress clothes between us which 


‘We'll toss for it to- 


‘*Heads,"’ he cried. I won. It was tails 


had first met and sat down on a cozy lounge they had in 
there. 

“Tt’s nice to be alone like this,’ Joyce sighed com- 
fortably. I turned out the lights and put my arm around 
her, and we stayed in there for quite a while, until it was 
time for her brother to call for her and take her away. 
They were going to another dance from there, I learned 
to my surprise. Outside she turned to me while her 
brother held a beautiful fringed shawl for her. 

“Are you going to be at the charity affair next Tues- 
day?” she wanted to know. 

I knew she had mistaken me for one of her own set and 
thought I went around to all of these gaieties as non- 
chalantly as the rest of them did. How could I tell her 
the truth? 

“Are you?” I countered. 

“Surest thing you know,” she replied briskly. 

“Then I am, too,” I answered; [Continued on page 89] 
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James H. Collins, who tells in this article what he has learned in 
twenty years’ contact with men who have achieved 


What I Learned of Success 
from Successful Men 


EOPLE ask me all sorts 
Pp of questions about suc- 

cess. How did So-and- 
So do it? How can I be successful myself? Do you think 
such-and-such an enterprise will succeed? Isn’t there a 
lot of luck in it, a lot of crookedness? Isn’t it applesauce, 
this stuff about working hard, saving your money, being 
square? What is the real inside dope, anyway? 

For twenty-odd years I have been interviewing success- 
ful men. I’ve talked with many a successful fellow before 
the press-agents got to him; success while it was itself, be- 
fore publicity hustled or spoiled it—success in its shirt- 
sleeves. I can talk about it, not only as an interviewer 
but as an appraiser and’ an enjoyer. 

Che qualities that bring success depend not only on the 
man but also upon what he succeeds at. In some fields of 
business personality counts as much as on the stage. The 
late Willard Straight had personality. But a corposation 
treasurer could get along without it; he’d succeed oy or- 
ganizing and running routine systems, which is a mre ex- 
citing job than it sounds. The executive mind of a “sary 
or a Vail is something else again. 

The other day, lost in the lower Broadway crowd, I met 
a corporation president who is popularly thought of as 
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the active head of a big public 
service corporation. 

“Oh, the Old Man spends 
little time here,” said one of his associates. “His chief 
value nowadays is finding out what’s going to happen in 
three to five years and telling us, so we can shape our poli- 
cies. We try to keep him away fishing as much as possible.” 

For certain ends, knowledge is the chief factor—technical 
knowledge out of books, knowledge of people out of life, 
knowledge that comes from natural perception and fore- 
sight. But I’ve known men who succeeded chiefly on a 
generous bump of appreciation which inspired others to 
dare and do. A well-developed bump of curiosity is the 
chief factor in many a success, and a good many of these 
winners—though people won’t believe it—have a healthy 
social view-point; they do things with the public good in 
mind, or at least think of a bargain as something in which 
both parties benefit. 

Don’t be fooled by folks who belittle success as some- 
thing they wouldn’t stoop to themselves. It isn’t as easy 
as that. There’s a little luck in it very often, and again 
the happy opportunity comes along, though successful men 
have a way of making their own opportunities. I know 
that sounds like the regular copy-book stuff, but it’s so. 





There was William Wrigley, whom I interviewed long 
before he was known as the “chewing-gum king” and who 
told me how he had utterly failed to make a market in 
England. 

“T spent thousands of dollars over there, hoping the 
English could be taught to chew gum, but they swallow 
it!” he confessed. 

And then, ten years later, along came a world war, and 
the English took to gum naturally. 

Wrigley didn’t find success easy. When I first inter- 
viewed him, he had finally discovered a sure-fire way to 
sell his product to merchants, and was going on to the 
consumer. To the merchant who bought a good stock of 
gum he gave a premium, an article like an umbrella, which 
could be used or sold. For the consumer, he was adver- 
tising liberally at a time when a big competitor had ninety 
per cent of the business, and had stopped to rest in his 
security. Wrigley strained every resource to raise advertis- 
ing money, and when the big concern woke up, Wrigley 
was far ahead. His methods looked like gambling, but 
were really the skilful play by a fellow who knew his 
game. No wonder Wrigley goes in for sports! 

I came to New York in the early nineteen-hundreds, with 
little more than a typewriter, and was given assignments 
by George P. Rowell, to write for Printers’ Ink. Uncle 
George Rowell had been the first successful advertising 
agent in the eighteen- 
sixties and his “Forty 
Years an Advertising 
Agent” is a wonderful 
business autobiog- 
raphy. He was an 
odd Yankee genius, 
and sent me to see all 
sorts of people, let 
me write what they 
said in my enthusiasm 
and then added a 
single word that made 
extravagant state- 
ments perfectly good. 
If anybody told me 
that he had spent a 
million dollars in ad- 
vertising Uncle 
George just wrote in 
the word “asserts,” 
and all was well. 

There were giants 
in those days! I lis- 
tened to and wrote 
the success stories of 
men like Frank Mun- 
sey, Victor Lawson, 
Cyrus Curtis, Samuel 
Bowles and others in 
the publishing world, 
advertising men like 
Frederick Ayer and 
Daniel Lord and in- 
dustrial captains in 
biscuits and breakfast 
foods and what-not. 
Very often the word 
‘asserts” was justi- 
fied. IT remember 
one get-rich-quick 
scheme that we “muckraked.”’ Its sponsor sent his attorney 
to put us all in jail for libel. I was scared, and Uncle 
George looked thoughtful. Among other things I had said 
that this crooked gentleman looked like Buffalo Bill—for 
those were still the days of whiskers. Finally Uncle George 
said to the lawyer: “Well, if we did retract our statements, 
[ still think he looks like Buffalo Bill!” The lawyer 
stormed away to get the sheriff and never came back. 


ILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR., who made himself ‘‘Chewing- 
Gum King’’ when there seemed to be no chance to 
succeed, and his son Philip K. Wrigley 


Among others, I had a delightful time with a vice-presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Bankers had suddenly broken their icy reserve and were 
actually advertising to invite plain people into the bank! 
A certain trust company in Chicago seemed to be going 
further than anybody else, and I was sent to interview its 
president. He looked more like a “Y” secretary than a 
financier—held your hand after shaking it and kept his 


HARLES G. 
DAWES, whose 
friendliness toward 
newspaper men 
helped him to gain 
world-wide 
popularity 


eyes on yours as 
though he expected 
you to tell him 
something of great 
interest. _Friendli- 
est fellow you ever 
met. 

Taking me _ into 
an anteroom, he 
showed big sectional 
maps of Chicago on 
which every block 
was marked accord- 
ing to the rent peo- 
ple paid or the value 
of their homes. 
Guided by these 
maps, his advertis- 
ing manager was 
seeking new savings 
depositors. 

Well, well! About 
a dozen years later 
that rent-map of 
Chicago grew into a 
purchasing system 
for our Army in France, and the friendliness has made 
countless journalists love to write about Charles G. Dawes. 


NE day, Mr. Rowell told me to go and find out about 
a cigar store in Park Row that sported a sign, “The 


largest cigar store in the world.” That led to our discover- 
ing an up-state cigar dealer named George Whelan, who 
later made his boast good in the [Continued on page 83] 
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HOMER CROY shows a Strange Side 


of Life in 


h | 

ISS BERTHA WILLIAMS threw her stenog- 

| | rapher’s note-book aside with the air of consign- 

ing it to the place that Milton wrote about and 

which is so constantly on the lips of young girls today. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon, and at that hour 

Bertha always felt that the world had been bought at a 
ten-cent store. 

Bertha had the all-too-common idea of wanting to make 

a lot of money and to make it quick and slick—no ques- 

Her parents had worked hard and had been 


tions asked. 
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content to make their money little by little, but to Bertha, 
who stepped with the new generation, they were as old- 
fashioned as bloomers; for Bertha was born about the time 
that men stood at the corner of the Flatiron Building on 
a windy day to catch a glimpse of a lady’s ankles. Now, 
of course, the man who did that would be quietly led 
away to Bellevue and put under trained observation. And 
so the world moves along. But that, unfortunately, has 
nothing to do with our story. 

Bertha wanted none of her father’s and mother’s way 
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“Feo at 
that,” said 
Yawger to the 
house detective as 
the latter prepar- 
ed te collar him. 
“Be careful. It’s 
the slipperiest 
thing in the 
world”’ 


Bertha, the Public Stenog, ¢ries to cash in 


on Her Suspicion that Blondes are Preferred 


of making money—a penny here, a penny there. “Penny 
pinching,” she called it. She wanted to make it in wads. 
That was the modern idea. 

The idea had been growing in Bertha’s mind for some 
time—the idea of making a lot of money and making it 
in one grand gesture. To Bertha the slow way of making 
it by slapping pothooks. down on paper was a slave’s job. 
As a matter of fact, it was a very comfortable job, but 
Bertha didn’t see it that way. Every time she got out 
her note-book she thought of Ben Hur. But lucky Ben, 

> 


of course, didn’t have to face the problem of clothes. 

She picked up the paper she had bought while out at 
lunch, and her eyes wandered idly through it. And this 
is what Bertha saw: 

A woman who had been working a clever dodge for 
years had just been arrested. The woman, the piece re- 
lated, had been riding in a street car, with a suitcase in 
her lap, when an electric globe above her head had become 
loosened, fallen upon the suitcase and exploded into a mil- 
lion pieces. The woman screamed, clapped her hand to her 
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eye, and when che conductor came running she said that 
she could not see. She was rushed to the nearest doctor’s 
office and it was as she had said—her eye was filled with 
tiny pieces of glass. Rather than let the case go to court, 
the company had paid her $2,500 damages. Now, how- 
ever, it had been discovered that already she had had a 
blind eye, and that she had unscrewed the electric globe 
when no one was noticing, and when it had crashed she 
had put a piece of glass in the unfeeling eyeball. The 
woman had been living off that eye for years. 

Bertha shivered. It was terrible to think of glass in 
the eye, but it was a clever idea. Often Bertha read such 
things in the papers—how some person by some clever 
dodge had made a handsome little pile. That would be 
Heaven. 


,.D LEARY, the police reporter, didn’t think so. She told 

_4 him about it when they met that evening for dinner. 
Ed, living in the world of the police, was supposed to know. 

“Sure, you read such things in the papers,” he said. 
“That’s what I get paid for myself—digging up just such 
good reading and handing it over to the paper, but most 
get-rich-quick schemes slip up. They all look good when 
they're far away, but when you get up close to one of 
these schemes it is as full of holes as a mouse-trap. Keep 
away—nine hundred and ninety chances to one you'll fail.” 

But Bertha didn’t believe it. Why, the papers were full 
of such things, stories about people who turned some clever 
trick on the shady side and got away with it! 

She turned to Ed. “If I got the right scheme, I could 
pull it off,” she said. 

“Remember what I said,” returned Ed Leary. “They 
all look good when they're far away.” 

That night going home in the subway with a million or 
two other people—-most of whom seemed to be in her car— 
she read another one in the paper. 

A Broadway follower and man-about-town had found a 
fellow from the sticks wandering up and down that well- 
lighted thoroughfare and had made himself most agreeable 
to the visitor. It developed during the conversation that 
the Broadway man knew Hen Jackson, a friend of the visi- 
tor’s, and also belonged to the same lodge that the out-of- 
town gentleman belonged to. The man-about-Broadway 
and the visitor grew confidential, there were more drinks 

think of him knowing ol’ Hen Jackson, yessir, walking 
right into a friend of Hen’s—more drinks again, and then 
the Broadway man had got away with the oldest game 
in the world. He had sold his interest in the Woolworth 
Building to the gentleman from Junction City. Awkward- 
ness had arisen, however, when the man from out-of-town 
had gone down to make a tour of inspection over his new 
holdings. It seemed that no one else connected with the 
building knew anything about the recent sale. Search 
failed to reveal the entertaining Broadway friend. In fact, 
the enterprising salesman had moved on to new fields—a 
clean get-away—$2,200. And the only overhead was some 
drinks, three lunches and half a dozen cigars. 

Bertha read the story again. 

“That was clever,’ she thought. “That shows Ed 
doesn’t know,” she added. 

Bertha wanted a raccoon coat—there were a couple of 
million of them in New York, and she must have hers, 
too, for a girl cannot afford to be eccentric. But a good 
raccoon coat costs money when you have to buy it, and the 
chances were that Bertha would have to buy it, as she 
wasn’t a member of any New York chorus. She debated 
it for days, and the more she thought about it the more 
determined she became to get that coat. 

“T’ll think up a bright scheme and get it,” she thought. 
Then she added to herself, “I'll not tell Ed anything about 
it. He'd only say it couldn’t be done. I'll wait till I put 
it over and then tell him to jump through.” 

Bertha waited and waited. Ed was partly right—think- 
ing up a sure-fire scheme was hard. She wanted first, a 
scheme that wouldn’t really harm anybody, that is, except 
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some rich person’s pocketbook; and second, a scheme where 
all the cards were stacked in her favor. 

Then unexpectedly Heaven was kind to her, as it is sup- 
posed to be to working girls. (Statistics, however, on the 
subject are lacking.) 

Bertha was public stenographer in the biggest and new- 
est hotel in New York (two thousand rooms, two thousand 
baths and twelve thousand tips) where men often dictated 
letters that they didn’t care to have go into their office 
files. Bertha usually stayed late at her desk, as most busi- 
ness came in after the business offices closed. One evening 
while she sat alone in the office, just on the point of start- 
ing home, a stout, thick man with a moon face put his 
head in the door. The fact that she was alone and the 
unexpectedness of his appearance gave Bertha a start. 

“What if he tries to become familiar with me!” she 
thought. 

The man was in a great hurry (men who come to pub- 
lic stenographic offices are always in a great hurry), but 
after finishing the letters, instead of either dashing away 
or staying to ask if she wasn’t lonesome, the man went to 
a semi-private adjoining room, and Bertha knéw instinc- 
tively that he was keeping a rendezvous. A few minutes 
later a preferred blonde came; there were murmurings and 
whisperings and the two went away together in the kind 
of car that makes the manager of a night club break into 
poetry. 

The thought came to her again: “What if he tried to 
get fresh with me? What would I have done?” 

She was alone in the stenographic room, which was set 
off from the other rooms so that the noise from her machine 
would disturb no one. Even if she called no one might 
come. And then the great idea was born—she would pre- 
tend that he had attacked her. 

“I’ve got it on him in the first place,” she thought. “He’s 
keeping a date he doesn’t want any one to know about. 
He wouldn't dare yelp.” 

The following day the man came again, dictated a let- 
ter and then went into the adjoining room. Soon the 
blonde came tripping in. This continued to happen. 

Bertha matured her plans. He was her meat. His letters 
told her much about him, but she learned more. She found 
that his name was Yawger, that he was in the chemical 
manufacturing business and was as rich as a prize fighter. 
She became a shadow on his trail; she learned the hours 
that he came and went. His office was near the hotel, and 
he popped into the hotel sometimes with the smell of his 
chemicals about him. Now and then as he dictated the 
letters he took small vials of chemicals out of his pocket 
and verified the details he mentioned. Sometimes he took 
them in to show the blonde lady, taking great delight in 
displaying his knowledge before her. 

Bertha found that he had a wife who was jealous. 

“Now I have him,” she said to herself. 

Skating on thin ice as he was, he could not afford to get 
mixed up in anything else. Also she learned—and this 
was best of all—that he usually carried the kind of a 
bank roll that is supposed to give a cow throat trouble. 


T LAST, Bertha was ready; she had all her information. 
The only thing she would have to take a chance on 
would be if he had the money with him. 

The evening came. It was time for Yawger to arrive, 
and soon after him would come his blonde. A customer 
or two lingered. Bertha shooed them out. And now as 
she waited alone she felt surprisingly calm. 

There was a sound, the door opened, the moon face ap- 
peared and Yawger came in, the almost imperceptible odor 
of chemicals still about him. 

“Hullo!” he called. “Hyaryuh? Take this, please?” 

Sitting down quietly on the lounge, he crossed his thick 
legs, while one pudgy hand rested in his lap, tightly cupped. 
Now and then as he dictated he stopped to peer into its 
depth. Satisfied each time, he returned to his dictation 

Bertha’s pencil moved across [Continued on page 120] 
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Bertha Brainard and entertainers of the Armchair Hour 


left to right: Milton J. Cross, first tenor; Maurice Tyler. 


second tenor; Walter Preston, barytone; Marley R. Sherris, bass; Godfrey Ludlow, violinist; Keith McLeod, pianist 


The Girl Boss of W JZ 


By MICHAEL F. SCULLY 


UR mind picture of the 
() high-powered executive 
a bulking, rock-jawed, 
hairy-fisted human dynamo, 
whose face centered on an ag- 
gressive cigar—has been laid 
away, gently but permanently. 
We have just interviewed one 
who is all of five feet tall, who 
is bobbed-haired and buoyant, 
who wears exactly what Fifth 
Avenue says Park Avenue 
shculd wear—who frequently 
has been mistaken for Billie 
Burke! 

She is Bertha Brainard, man- 
ager of New York’s most 
powerful broadcasting station, 
WJZ, who is directly respon- 
sible for the air-born entertain- 
ment that goes nightly into a 
million homes from Maine to 
Mexico City. And she directs 
a staff of competent young men, 
widely known announcers, en- 
tertainers and some, on the 
business side, who are capable 
executives in their own right. 

Not five years ago Miss 
Brainard was one of the several 
score young women who write 
their bits for New York daily 
papers—a free and interesting, 
but rarely lucrative pursuit. 

How she traded her thin 
weekly pay envelop for a five- 
figure salary is a tale that 
proves conclusively, if proof 
still is needed, that bobbed 
heads can—and frequently do—conceal potent ideas. 

It begins in a modest home in the village of South 
Orange, New Jersey, with a very little high-school girl 
who had hair the color of amber when a light shines 
through it and a dream about fame on the stage. 

Not an unusual dream, that. Probably two girls in 
three have it. But only one in a thousand possesses the 
initiative to do anything about it. 

Bertha Brainard was one of those. She knew what she 


ERTHA BRAINARD, a newspaper girl who 

kept on having ideas until they made 

her director of New York’s most powerful 
broadcasting station 


wanted and sought it through 
the best mediums at hand, 
which were a course in elocu- 
tion and the chance to practise 
on the sympathetic audiences 
at school, church and civic en- 
tertainments. 

“Of course, I was a child 
wonder,” she admits. “Did 
you ever see a child with the 
nerve to do that sort of thing 
who wasn’t? Well, I had the 
nerve.” 

Later came a course at Mont- 
clair normal school, near her 
home, where her chief interest 
was physical training, not to 
mention an occasional bit of 
amateur acting. And there fol- 
lowed a war during which she 
got a protracted thrill, and, in- 
cidentally, some valuable 
knowledge about how a man’s 
world was conducted, by driv- 
ing an ambulance in the New 
York area. 

Then, just by way of dem- 
onstrating what fate can do to 
young ambitions, when she 
started out to see what oppor- 
tunities the world had to offer 
an energetic young woman, the 
first door she found open led 
into a newspaper office. That 
looked interesting, and she went 
in. 

It was interesting. The ka- 
leidoscopic quality of news- 
paper work, with its daily 
changes of faces, places and events exerts a peculiar at- 
traction on the most restless minds. Bertha Brainard 
found it so. She might have been there yet had it not 
been that one Sunday, on a week-end visit to her family 
in South Orange, she found her brother tinkering with a 
strange boxed-up arrangement of tubes, dials, wires, bat- 
teries and such things, one of the crude radio sets of those 
distant pioneer days, 1922. 

Occasionally the thing would [Continued on page 122 
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Get Acquainted with These Folks and Then 
Go Ahead with the Story 

[ IANA VANE—brought up in a little town by an 

ultra-strict mother, married at the age of eighteen 
for the freedom she hoped to attain as a wife. Having 
been kept almost utterly ignorant of the facts of life 
she cannot bring herself to fulfil her marriage vows, and 
after three months of fear and unhappiness that result 
in countless quarrels she leaves her husband and enters 
Seton’s Dramatic School to study for the stage. 

Arthur Vane—the husband of Diana and one of 
the most promising young lawyers in San Francisco. 
Captivated by Diana’s innocence as well as_ beauty, 
Arthur rushed his wooing of Diana and married her 
in an ecstasy of love. For weeks after the wedding he 
was patient with his girl wife’s coldness, her refusal to be 
anything to him but his “dearest friend’ But the 
maidenly reserve he found so attractive in his sweetheart 
finally maddens Arthur in his wife, and in despair he 
agrees to the separation she demands. 

Vivian Farwell—the long-lost older sister of Diana. 
Her disappearance was the cause of Diana’s strict up- 
bringing 

Shepherd Seton—the head of the famous dramatic school 
which Diana attends and the idol of all his pupils—espe- 
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Diana promptly falls under his fascinat- 
ing spell and at first has a case of youthful hero worship. 
But as she becomes further advanced in her work, Seton 


begins playing lover opposite her, and finding her cold 
and unresponsive he puts unusual warmth into his own 


cially the girls. 


acting. Diana’s dormant emotions are awakened, and she 
is forced to face the fact that she is in love with him. 








is (oa 


IANA went through her hour with Mamselle, 
wondering why it had ever seemed so difficult 


CHAPTER XVII 


F COURSE he doesn’t mean anything,” Diana 
told herself in the weeks which followed. “Think 
how many girls Shepherd Seton has taught the 
It’s just part of his profession. And no 


O 


same thing. 
doubt we all react the same way.” 
But it was all so strange. So different from her relations 


with any other man. She was keyed to a higher pitch 
the moment she entered Seton’s room. Responsive to his 
slightest suggestion, sensitive to the least shade of criti- 
cism, wax in his hands! She gloried in it! 

One afternoon they left the school together. 

“T’'ll take you home,” he said. 

His voice was so brusque that she replied: “Don’t 
bother! I live on the car line.” 

“Get in my car,” he ordered. 

Diana climbed in meekly, and rode off feeling tremen- 
dously important. He did not drive in the direction of the 
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cA Novel of a Girl who Tried 
an Amazing Experiment 
to Find a Cure for 
HEARTACHE 


apartment but toward the ocean. 
Once he leaned across and put 
his hand over hers. She turned 
hers, palm up against his glove. 
Presently they stopped and 
walked across the wet sand. 
Diana’s cheeks were pink. Her 
eyes were like stars. 
“Tsn’t this fun?” she cried. 
He took her by the shoulders 
and kissed the tip of her nose. 
“Is it?” he said, his eyes 
somber. “I’m not sure that I 
can recognize fun when I see it 
any more. You may not believe 
me, Diana, but I’ve almost for- 
gotten how to play.” 


“Yes! I’m going at top speed all the time. And 
I need relaxation. I need the freshness of out-of- 
doors—and an unspoiled, sweet little comrade.” 
His arm was about her. 

“Would you dare be that to me?” 

“If you dared ask it of me .. .” 

He kissed her gratefully, then as if fired by the flame 
of her submission, he kissed her again. The contact left 
her trembling. 

“Diana, do you know what you’ve done?” 

She smiled, but her voice was ragged with a new, in- 
comprehensible emotion. 

“You’ve kissed me,” he said, “as I didn’t think you 
could.” 

“Could or would?” 

“Could,” he repeated. “God, but you’re wonderful . . .” 

But now she pushed him away. “Not again, please!”’ 

Looking unnatural and a little embarrassed they turned 
back to the car. 

Diana wondered if that night would ever end. Useless 
to tell herself she had been weak and foolish. For the 
first time in her life she had wanted to be held close in a 
man’s arms. It was shocking! A man in Seton’s posi- 
tion could not afford to have an affair with a pupil. Have 
an affair? Diana, what do you mean? You, who left 
your husband rather than submit to his embraces! 

Her old pose as a goddess seemed childish and silly now. 
She preferred being real flesh and blood. But of what 
value was it? She told herself, dramatically, that for the 
first time in her life she was in love, and that it was 
too late. 

The next day Diana forced herself to meet Seton with 
cheerful poise. She had decided to ignore their ride 
together. She did some excellent work in ““Mona Vanna,” 
which had been chosen for her initial réle. But when she 
had finished and was putting her manuscript into her 
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portfolio, he came across to her and announced bluntly: 
“I'm going to stop at the apartment tonight.” 
‘Do you think it wise?” she objected nervously. 
living with Nadine, you know.” 

“Indeed, I do know. Jim Devlin is a friend of mine.” 
Diana flushed. 
things about me?” 

“Not at all. Why shouldn’t you live there? It’s a real 
privilege for a girl like Nadine. She needs it, and it won't 
hurt you. Jim appreciates the situation.” 

“He has been nice,” she admitted. 


“Tm 


“T suppose you're thinking all sorts of 


YETON and Jim met in the apartment as casuaily as 
.J if it were Seton’s studio. At ten o'clock Jim took 
Nadine for a ride and Seton came to Diana. Standing 
in the circle of his arms, the clamor of her pulses fright- 
ened her. She hid her face. 

‘What is it, dear?” 

“Oh,” she cried, “we must conquer this thing.” 

“What thing?” 

“This intoxication,” she faltered, “which seems to have 
[ think we ought to fight it.” 

But I’m in no mood for battle. 
We won't 
Does 


come over us. 

“No doubt you're right. 
We are going to be very circumspect, Diana. 
do anything that can cause any possible comment. 
that satisfy you?” 

“Then what is it you want of me?” 

He kissed her tenderly. “Just this,” he answered. 

Her resistance crumpled like paper walls . . . 

Through the month of October Diana worked as never 
before. Seton was planning to put her on at the Little 
Theater the first of the year. She saw admiration in 
the eyes of her fellow students, knew that she was. pointed 
out to round-eyed newcomers as Diana Dore, which was 
the stage name she had chosen. But the small notoriety 
did not affect her. She had reached it by a path too steep 
to permit of any crowing. 

One night Seton came to the apartment about ten 
o'clock. Diana was reading in bed and Nadine was 
singing in the living-room. 

\s she hastily donned her clothes Diana wondered what 
had brought him. It had been agreed that he was not 
to come here. They really had been discreet, she re- 
flected. A drive now and then through moon-haunted 
streets, and the sorrowful ecstasy of kisses which could 
lead to nothing. Scant fare for two lovers with senses 
keyed to top pitch by their work together. 

Entering the living-room she was immediately conscious 
of his excitement. 

“What in the world’s the matter?” 

“Get your coat.” 

Almost roughly he bundled her into a wrap. 

“Say good-bye! We may not be back.” 

His high spirits were infectious. She felt the happiness 
his presence always brought, and the car shot forward. 

“Where are we going?” 

“Anywhere! I'm tired being good.” 

Mile after mile flew under his steady hand. Diana lost 
all sense of time, but she knew it was very late before 
he turned the car back toward San Francisco. 

“Diana,” he said, “I’m all keyed up tonight. 
don’t know how much you mean to me.” 

Diana dared not reply. She was thinking of his beau- 
tiful wife. Wondering how much she meant to him. 

When they reached the apartment Nadine had gone 
He followed her inside and closed the door. She 


You 


to bed. 
smiled. 

“Do you know you're very difficult tonight?” 

“Am I? Well, I feel that anything I want tonight must 
not be refused.” 

She curtsied with mischief in her eyes. 

“Yes, milord!” 

He threw himself into a chair. 

“Come hither, slave!” 

She went, smiling. He drew her down upon his knee. 
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“I’m crazy about you. Crazier every day. Why should 
we go on torturing ourselves?” 

“Somewhere I’ve acquired the conviction that one 
mustn't take what isn’t his,” she said. 

“But you are mine. You aren’t living with your hus- 
band. I doubt if he has ever meant as much to you 
as I do.” 

“That is quite true,” she admitted. 
you?” 

He frowned, and Diana began to trace imaginary circles 
in his hair. Suddenly he began kissing her. 

“You are mine! Do you deny it?” 

“No!” she whispered dizzily. 

He rose, tumbling her off his lap as if she were a puppy. 

“T had no business coming here tonight,” he said. “No 
earthly business. I’m sorry, Diana. Id better run along 
now. 

He kissed her quickly and was gone . . . 

Before Diana opened her eyes the next morning her 
mind was at work. There must be some solution. Seton 
was right when he had said they could not go on. But 
it was absolutely necessary that she continue studying 
with him. Her future as an actress rested in his hands. 

Her marriage was a legal chain which must be released. 
It had not bothered her greatly before, but she knew now 
it must be definitely broken. 

Before she left the apartment she had called Arthur 
and made an appointment to lunch with him. 


“But what about 


CHAPTER XVIII 


RTHUR met her coolly. 
“I suppose you’re wondering why I wanted to see 
you,” she began, rather nervously. 

Arthur smiled politely, but he said nothing, and Diana 
hastened on. 

“When are we going to get a divorce?” 

His voice was hard. “Are you in a hurry for one?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Why? Do you want to marry again?” 

“No, Arthur. I do not. I have no intention of ever 
remarrying.” 

“That’s what I thought,” he said dryly. 
matter of fact I haven’t either.” 

His obstinacy infuriated her. 

“Do you mean you refuse to get a divorce from me?” 

“My dear Diana, if you are so anxious why not apply 
for one yourself?” 

“You know I don’t know the first thing about it,” she 
cried, exasperated. “Besides what grounds would I have?” 
“That's it, exactly,” he agreed. “You haven’t any.” 

“But you have,” she insisted. “I’ve deserted you. I’ve 
refused to live with you.” 

Arthur was not smiling. “Very true! But I’ve dragged 
too many husbands and wives through the muck of di- 
vorce proceedings to bring it on either you or myself. 
If either of us wished to remarry that would be different.” 

In spite of the fact that the waiter was serving cocktails, 
Diana was compelled to dry her eyes. 

“There’s nothing to cry about. I promise you may 
have it any time . . .” 

“T want it now...” 

“Any time,” he repeated, meaningly, “that you wish 
to marry some one else. Until then I’m afraid you really 
must remain my wife.” 

“This is very unkind of you, Arthur. 
the attitude I should expect you to take.” 

“No? Well, I’m sorry if I’ve disappointed you. But 
in my experience as a lawyer I've discovered that disap- 
pointment is the normal state for a wife to be in. It 
really is the only normal thing about our marriage, isn’t 
it? Rather jolly to comply with some of the regulations.” 

“You're horrid. I’m going,” she said. “I don’t have to 
sit here and be insulted.” 

Her eyes were blazing. 


“Well, as a 


And not at all 











He caught her to him. 


“Oh, don’t!’ she cried weakly. 


And, being a man of much discernment, 


Seton understood and continued kissing her 


“Diana,” he cried. “Just a minute. I’m really sorry.” 

He was calling for their check. No, they wouldn’t have 
time for dessert. A moment later she was sweeping from 
the dining-room. Arthur followed in haste. 

“Let’s take a taxi and ride for awhile,” he suggested. 
“T don’t want you to leave feeling like this.”’ 

“T’d rather not, Arthur. You may walk with me to the 
car line if you wish.” 

They walked silently until he said, “Forgive me, dear, 
won't you?” 

“Do you mean you will get a divorce?” 

“No, by golly,” he cried, hotly. “I mean nothing of 


the kind. 


If you don’t intend to marry any one else what 
good would a divorce do you?” 
“There’s no use discussing it,” she answered. 


“Here’s 
my car. Good-bye.” 

“Diana, don’t be angry! I’m doing this for your own 
good .. .” 
“Oh, blah!” she retorted furiously. “I’ve heard that 
all my life. But remember this, Arthur Vane, married or 
unmarried I am not accountable to you for anything I do.” 

He lifted his hat and assisted her up the steps. Blind 
with rage, Diana groped for a seat 

All the way back to school she [Continued on page 79] 
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Do You Want to Be a 


By LIEUTENANT JOHN 


| apogee a consis’ 
tent Chronicler of 
the Work of our ACES of 
War and Peace, shows 
YOUTH in this Article just 


* What the Heroic Vocation 
demands of them 





















Landing in a pine forest is hard on a machine, 
even when the pilot escapes without damages 





mere luck. His success was due to his complete 

knowledge of geography, a keen sense of direction 

by and a thorough knowledge of the science of flight, the 

CLAYTON latter acquired by long hours of study, both aloft and on 

the ground. All military aviators undergo practically the 

same training. Lindbergh’s daring ocean flight was not 

made without arduous preparation. In this article, out 

| of my own experience, I show what lies before the young 
man who seeks to become a flier. 

Mine was an aeronautical soul. From the time I was 
old enough to understand the correct diagnosis of the word 
flying, | was deeply interested in all that traveled through 
space. 

Until I was eleven years of age, I lived on a farm in 
the foothills of the Adirondack Mountains, in the central 
part of New York State, and I dare say that my “flying 
career” up to that time ranked second to none in existence. 

I craved the upper currents. I would sit for hours on 
the top of a hill and gaze out over the valley below, 
dreaming of sailing out 
across it on wings of some 
kind—I cared very little 
what kind. 

I never gave up my idea 
of flying; in fact my en- 
thusiasm only increased as 
I grew older. When air- 
planes finally became quite 
practical, I vowed I would 
fly if it were the last thing 
I did on earth. It was my 
one unshakable resolution. 

After experiencing much 
adversity and many disap- 
pointments, I procured an 
appointment as a military 
cadet. Later I got assigned 


‘SOLONEL LINDBERGH did not get to Paris by 
Illustration 


KNIGHT 


V Y INSTRUCTOR said he was about to get the 
/ 

. biscuit gun and shoot me my lunch, while I 
decided that if I was ever to get down alive I had 


to calm down a bit 
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Lindbergh? Try this Course 


VANDERVEER DEUEL 


An airdrome three miles wide would not be sufticient 
to accommodate two students at the same time 


to the U. S. Army Air Service for aeronautical training. 

Having just finished high school, I was quite young, 
and it was with considerable difficulty that I convinced 
the aeronautical examining board that I was in my right 
mind. I pleaded hard with them for their O. K., for by 
this time my flying career idea had reached a crescendo 
of power. 

After taking a very severe mental, physical and oral 
examination, I spent a week of restless days and sleepless 
nights, not knowing whether I had passed or not, until at 
last the verdict came in the way of a railroad ticket to the 
flying school in Florida. I lost no time in catching the 
first train headed in that direction. 

Upon my arrival at the flying school, I found student 
officers and military men from various branches of the 
service coming in to undergo the same instruction for 
which I was destined. There were dozens of airplanes in 
the air all the time, for there was a class of students just 
graduating; and I soon found that, try as I would, I could 
not watch them all at once. I never knew there were so 
many airplanes in the world! 

We were given two weeks in which to adjust ourselves, 
procure our text-books and necessary paraphernalia, before 
starting our regular work and classes. 

During these two weeks I got in a number of flying 
hours on an old, partially wrecked ship that I found in 
the salvage hangar. Another cadet and I took turns at 
piloting it back and forth inside the hundred-foot hangar, 
one acting as power plant. One of us would get in and, 
after making the safety belt fast, give the command to 
cut loose. The other would immediately lift the tail to 
his shoulder and rush the pilot across the hangar at top 
speed, while he manipulated the controls with the assumed 
dignity of a past master. 

It was while thus engaged one afternoon that we en- 
countered serious difficulties. At least I did. 

At the north end of the hangar there was a 
concrete incline that [Continued on page 105] 


Lieutenant Deuel as a cadet 
in the Army Air Service 


> 
a 


Getting ready for a parachute jump, one of 
the most thrilling of aerial stunts 
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lf You 

Were a 
Woman-Hater 
and a Strange, 
Lovely Woman 
Suddenly Seized 
Your Ranch, 
Would You 

FIGHT 

as 


YIELD? 


know the San 
back coun- 

try? Mountains 
towering up in the dis- 
tance beyond stretches of 
and tawny wastes, 
fruit ranches nestling in 
valleys, glossy green 
leaves and jewels of or- 
anges—a climate like a 
dream of heaven. 

Chat’s where my ranch 
is, back of San Ysidro, not 
far from the Mexican bor- 
der: a California shack, 
brown-stained, vine-cov 
ered, a few outbuildings, 
fruit tr ee s—figs, avaca- 
does, guavas, ripe olives 

with the sun coming up 
over my mountains across 
undreamed-of space. ‘ 

There I was happy 
alone, away from despic- 
able cities, and wars 
where I’d been gassed, and 
a girl who had thrown me 
over, a girl who had 
most broken my heart 
noon, sitting on my peace! 
troubles. 

I'd put on a pair of old, loose corduroy trousers and 
my slippers, and was lying back resting, nodding over 
my paper, glad the next day was Sunday, for no matter 
what affection you have for her Old Mother Earth does 
get your muscles sometimes! I was smoking my pipe in 
bachelor peace, never wanting to see the outside world or 
a female again, when came that unusual young lady. 


F Ol 
Diego 


Sage 


was on that Saturday after- 
porch, well rid of all such 
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WANTED to snatch her to me. 
said the first thing that popped into my head: ‘“‘Look here, young 
lady, you draw your chair back to your end of the fireplace, and I'll 


Ww 


It was a terrible feeling, and I 


sit at the other end”’ 


She almost ran up my walk, seemed in great haste to 
get on my porch behind my vines, out of sight of the road. 
On my porch, behind my vines, she stood peering out. 
The opening being high, she had to stand on tiptoe. In 
golf knickers she was, and shirt and high-laced boots the 
campers wear. Sort of cute, small boyish form, don’t you 
know—but minus a hat. It was her hair that got me. 
Georgianna’'s was dusky black. This was a burnished gold, 
and there was a lot of it. Boy, it was bright against the 
leaves of my woodbine! 





a 


: The | 
ed-Headed 


orelei 


She was breathing fast and didn’t speak for a minute 
after she saw we were alone; just stood there, her breast 
rising and falling, her big eyes gazing at me in my easy 
chair with my pipe. 

I was mum. I scowled. I simply did mot want her 
or any other female around me and I tried to let her see 
that quite plainly. 

She was gasping: “You will let me stay here just a few 
little minutes, won’t you?” 


Can you imagine how I felt? I scowled harder, looking 


By 
MARGARET 


BENTON 


Illustrated 
by 
RALPH PALLEN 


COLEMAN 


quite fierce, setting my 
lips. 

“Oh, you won’t send me 
away!” said she. “I 
know——”’ 

I thought she’d better 
know more immediately. 

“Young lady,” I said, 
pulling my pipe from my 
lips and marking my 
words with it. “Whatever 
youre running away 
from, I'm sorry to say 
you’ve chosen the wrong 
place to run to.” My eyes 
are blue and sort of steely, 
and I gave her a narrow, 
cruel look like I’ve seen: 
on Bill Hart in the movies.’ 

“T can’t believe it!” she sort of whis- 
pered. “Your face is so kind—I really 
can’t believe it.” 

Do you get that? Her impudence 
amazed me. I put my pipe back between 
my lips and turned my head away from 
her and all such silly youth, and gazed out 
toward the mountains. 

But that persistent young woman’s 
voice came in little rushes: “When you have this great big 
house and this huge ranch and these loads of little build- 
ings you wouldn’t turn me away? Why, there are heaps of 
Mexicans around here, and there’s war in Mexico and 
trouble on the border, and———”’ 

“There is a perfectly respectable U. S. A. woman very 
near here,” I informed her coldly. “And further on os 

“Don’t you understand I can’t go further on just now?”’ 
she burst out. 

She was standing on tiptoe [Continued on page 107) 
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(,ENSORING 


By LOUELLA O. PARSONS 


AROLD LLOYD gives his dog a lesson on 


how to be comical when serious 


in the 


old days of the two-reel Pathé film 


IVE a dog a bad name, and it clings to 
him like sticky mud to a wet automo- 


bile tire. The movies for years were 
considered the acme of sensational wickedness. 
Censor boards were formed to check these 
lurid tales that the reformers said were harm- 
ful to the youth of the country. 

In comparison with the sex plays now ram- 
pant in our legitimate theaters and the best 
sellers among modern fiction, the movies are 
and have always been inordinately tame. Yet 
for years neither the printed word nor the 
stage play suffered from the reputation for 
salaciousness that was associated with the 
mere mention of the motion picture. 

Censorship and movies became acquainted 
while the celluloid drama was in swaddling 
clothes. Probably the original Pathe come- 
dies sent to this country had something to 
do with exciting the reformers to action. The 
French love their little joke. Their farces, no 
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Constance Talmadge and Ronald 
Coleman in “Her Sister from Paris’’ 
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matter how risqué, are acceptable just so long as they 
amuse. The American type of mind does not fathom such 
license in humor. The reformers saw some of these im- 
portations and looked wise. 

Then came a series of American Wild West dramas. 
Shooting, murder and every known form of banditry was 
capitalized. Instead of teaching a lesson by punishing 
lawbreakers, many of the offenders were made heroes. The 
reformers feared the youth of the country was in danger, 
The bad influence, formerly laid at the door of the dime 
novel, was now attributed to the movies. 

Articles appeared in various newspapers and magazines. 
The professional reformers saw what they believed was a 
growing menace and at once sought to curb it by forming 
censor boards all over the country. I have always won- 
dered why they did not enlist the aid of the police depart- 
ment instead of creating separate censorship. The police 
are empowered under most city charters to shut down any 
entertainment that they feel is not consistent with public 
welfare and morality. 

My first knowledge of a censor board came when I read 
scenarios for Essanay. One very definite reason for find- 
ing many of these literary gems unavailable was in their 
censorable qualities. Murder was taboo, so was any form 
of implied robbery. For instance, we dared not photo- 
graph a scene illustrating how a thief removed valuables 
from a safe. As for any form of suggested immorality— 
that was as deadly as if we had put a weapon in the cen- 
sor board’s hand. 

Up to the time David Wark Griffith won his thrilling 
battle in the Chicago courts, my actual acquaintance with 
censorship was restricted to returning scenarios that dealt 
with any subject for- 
bidden by the mys- 
terious censors. 

“The Birth of a 
Nation” was the first 
feature production 
brought to Chicago 
for an_ elaborate 
premiére. Mae 
Marsh, Robert Har- 
ron and Henry Wal- 
thall, the little 
Colonel, were to 
make personal ap- 
pearances. That, in 
itself, was an event. 

The Chicago cen- 
sors, a part of the 
local police depart- 
ment, not only inter- 
fered with these 
plans, but put an 
actual stop to any 
public exhibition of 
“The Birth of a Na- 
tion” on the ground 
that it tended to 


got by all the censors but one— 





(,ENSORS 


How Mae Marsh was Arrested 
for Attending the Movies 


‘How “The Birth of a Nation” 
Came Near Being Stillborn 


When Pennsylvania Banned 
Baby Clothes in Pictures 


arouse racial hatred. 
I had met the polished 
director, who had formerly 
won a reputation in film 
circles as Larry Griffith, 
the director of Biograph 
Pictures, and had listened 
to his side of the story. At 
first I was neutral. My 
sympathies were not yet 
with Mr. Griffith. The 
Chicago Herald had edi- 
torially scolded the movie 
director for his bad taste 
in reopening the old 
wounds of the Civil War. 
Then I accepted an invi- 
tation to a private screen 
ing of “The Clansmen,’ 
the original title of “The 
Birth of a Nation.” Never 
shall I forget stealing in 
the back way of the Illinois 
Theater, walking on tiptoe 


ERT LYTELL, the 
suave crook of ‘‘The 


Lone Wolf,’’ whose act- 
ing worried the early 


censors 


AX LINDEN 

as the genial 

waiter in an early 
Pathe picture 


and whispering so that the police would not discover the 
picture was being unreeled. 

“The Birth of a Nation” excelled any film I had ever 
seen. Here was a movie with people who acted as if they 
were more than mere theatrical puppets. Here was a great 
story, so great that it has never yet been surpassed on 
the screen. Here was direction that was years ahead of 
its time. Here was the frail, lovely Lillian Gish, the bru- 
nette Miriam Cooper, Mary Alden, the octoroon sweet- 
heart of an important Civil War statesman, Mae Marsh, 
the adorable little sister, Henry Walthall, the brave North- 
ern officer, Robert Harron, the younger brother, Josephine 
Crowell, George Siegmann, Spottiswoode Aitken, Ralph 
Lewis and other movie players who became famous with 
“The Birth of a Nation.” 

What a pity that this triumph of motion picture art, 
carrying so definite an assurance that the movies were on 
the upward grade, was to be kept off the screen! 

I dared not write 
anything in favor of 
Mr. Griffith’s mas- 
terpiece without 
permission. The 
Chicago Herald had 
violently opposed 
the showing of the 
picture and_ had 
urged that the po- 
lice continue to keep 
it off the screen. 

I went to the pub- 
lisher and made my 
plea. I told him I 
thought it [Con- 
tinued on page 126) 


ILLIAN GISH and 
~ Richard Barthel- 
mess in ‘‘Way Down 
East,’’ which started 
the censorship ball 
rolling in New York 
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The C flirtatious 


‘Twin 


What Happened when MEN 


Came into the Lives 


of the 


Lovely Twins 
Caria 
and 


Paula 


HE trials of twinship were so great that Caria 

and Paula Wyckoff swore on their new Wel- 

lesley diplomas never to live together again. 
Accordingly, Paula went to New York and de- 
signed hats, while Caria got a job on a Chicago 
newspaper. 

[hey were bright, ambitious girls, just the sort 
to rebel at duplication. They looked like two peas, 
and there their resemblance ended, for Paula was a flirt 
and a flutterbudget, Caria quieter, more self-contained. 
Even as babies the difference had been apparent; Paula’s 
smiles and tears alternated, while Caria pursued her way 
in independent cheerfulness. 

Fond of one another as they were, they both asserted 
life would be pleasanter without a carbon copy of oneself 
present. The family overruled their decision to go to 
different colleges, but the separation was only postponed. 

True to form, Paula continued her tempestuous way in 
New York, while Caria proceeded in a more comfortable 
way. Each had the germ of success, each found the sort 
of friends she liked, each lived according to her own sweet 
whim and neither advertised her twinship. They met only 
on visits home, and each apparently got along perfectly 
well without the other half of the combination. 

Caria, head over heels in her work one day, emerged 
on receipt of a telegram from Paula, demanding her pres- 
ence in St. Louis next day, prepared to spend three days. 
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By JANET W. STONE 


Illustrated 
by 


AuGusT BLESSER 


The telegram told her to bring all her best clothes. 

There was no explanation as to why Paula was in St. 
Louis and why she should need Caria’s presence. Caria 
said a naughty word. There was no going back on her 
twin, however, and she dared the editorial lion for leave 
of absence, worked half the night and boarded her train 
the next morning. 

Paula met her at the St. Louis station in a great state 
of excitement. 

“My train leaves in half an hour,” she exclaimed. 





“Bring the luggage over by the 

news-stand, porter!” Then to 

Caria she continued: “I’ve written 

down everything I could think of 

to help you out,” and began at the wrong end, as usual: 
“You're to stay with Lois and Peter Duncan—you'll love 
them. And Ross will be here on a late train tonight. 
You’ve got to keep him at least three days until I can get 
safely married.” 

“Now,” said Caria firmly, “tell me what you’re raving 
about. I'll do anything for you in reason, but this sounds 
as harebrained an affair as even you could invent.” 

“Tt’s Ross Prescott,” said Paula. ‘He’s haunted me for 
a year. I’ve done everything to shake him, but he vows 


S. 
we 


“py ko are you?” 

Ross demanded 
coldly. ‘Paula’s twin 
sister, Caria,’’ she fal- 
tered. ‘I didn’t think 
it would be so bad”’ 


~ 


he’ll marry me yet. I couldn’t have gotten out of New 
York if I hadn’t arranged to meet him here. He’s an 
architect, and such.a charming brute. He’d kill my poor 
little Clarence if he knew. You’ve got to keep him here 
until I can get home, Clarence can meet the family, and we 
can get married. We’re going to Honolulu on our honey- 
moon, so you can turn him loose as soon as I wire you. 
Now, Care——” 

“Do you mean I’m to pretend to be you?” 

“Of course. You’ve only to act a little gayer, more scat- 
ter-brained. Please-———” 

“Paul,” said her twin venomously. “I might know you'd 
pull a trick like this. I’ve extricated you from a dozen 
flirtations, but this is certainly the worst I suppose 
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I'll have to sub in your divorce case before long— 
“Don’t be so vulgarly journalistic,” said Paula. 
“You certainly won’t stay married to a man who can’t 

scare off your other suitors,” retorted Caria. 

“T won't have my wedding spoiled by Ross,” her twin 
exclaimed. “And I won’t be fought over. Ross has the 
most primitive ideas. Clarence is highly civilized, and I 
can’t let them meet. Mother would never get over it.” 

“All right,” said Caria grimly. ‘Now give me your in- 
structions—as usual, I'll be the martyr.” 

“You're an angel,’ beamed Paula. “As I say, you’re 
to stay with Lois and Peter—here’s their address. They’re 
old friends—posted, of course. They'll coach you, too— 
it seems to me you've grown more deadly Lucy Stonish of 
late. I told Ross I was coming down for a little vacation, 
and if he came down we'd play around together. He'll 
probably call you as soon as he gets in and be sitting on the 
step tomorrow morning.”’ 

“What’s he like?” demanded Caria. “You always ex- 
pect men to be violent creatures. They’re easy to handle, 
you silly girl. I'll play him for a few hours and tell him 
the truth and send him back to New York as meek as 
you could ask.” 

“You scare ’em to death from the first,” returned her 
twin. “Martha Pogany wrote me you left the dead in 
windrows behind you in Chicago; that you were really a 
greater menace than the gunmen. But you'll find Ross a 
different sort. Don’t dare tell him until Thursday, at 
least.” 
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DS bedad do you expect 
me to plunge into 

a romance without any 

cues?’’ asked Caria 
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“What do you talk about? How do you ex- 
pect me to plunge into a romance without any 
cues?” 

“Here’s his picture and oodles of data. He’s 
an architect, terribly famous—surely you’ve 
heard of him? Dozens of women are crazy about 
him. He’s at least thirty-seven, and men of that 
age are always terribly possessive—don’t you 
think? Be sure to wear your fluffiest clothes. 
I’ve left some of mine and some of my trinkets 
at Lois’ house. Don’t send them to me. I’ve 
blown in every cent I possess on a modest trous- 
seau.”” She tweaked off Caria’s hat. 

“Thank goodness, your bob will pass for 
mine,” she exclaimed, restoring the head-gear. 
“T never did forgive you for having wavy hair. 
I’ve found a place where they give 
wonderful permanents. I hope New 
York will be safe for me before I 
need another. No wonder you can 
afford to play golf when your hair 
doesn’t need expensive up-keep. That 
reminds me—lI’ve stalled Ross for 
months on the golf question. He’s 
an enthusiast, and if you'll take him 
out on the links he'll be so thrilled 
by your playing that he’ll be clay in 
your hands. It’s time for my train. 
I'll give the family your love; and 
I’m going to miss you at my wed- 
ding. But remember, you’re holding 
the front line trenches. Good-bye, 
darling.” She fluttered off, and Caria 
followed her red-cap porter to the 
taxi entrance, inwardly dissolved with 
laughter. 

It was perilously near six o’clock 
when she reached the Duncan’s—a 
dreadful hour to descend upon 
strangers, she thought. Ringing their door bell, she vowed 
vengeance upon her irresponsible twin. When the door was 
flung hospitably open, however, and Lois and Peter Dun- 
can welcomed her, her rancor melted before their charm. 

“Doesn’t she look like Paula?” crowed Lois. “My dear, 
I do believe you’re the original and Paula the copy.” 

“I’m glad we have you one at a time,” admitted blond 
Peter, possessing himself of her bags. “Two of you would 
distract any man.” 

“T believe I’ll forgive Paula, after all,” said Caria to her 
hostess as she stood in a room which had unmistakably 
been recently occupied by Paula. “I don’t believe I'll 
need any of her things, though. But where am I supposed 
to have met you? Do you know this Romeo of hers?” 

“We knew Paula in New York, but we never met Mr. 
Prescott,” said Lois. “What a gorgeous negligée! Wear 
it tomorrow and impress the maid, won’t you? She’s 
rather too condescending.” 

Whatever other disagreeable features of the situation 
might exist, the Duncans were perfect. Dinner was a 
riotous meal. 

“Paul thinks men are such romantic beings,” Caria 
philosophized. ‘“Me—I like to pull the wires and see ’em 
react. Hate to hurt your feelings, Peter, but I do think 
men are overrated.” 

“Maybe this person from New York will upset your 
theory,” suggested Peter. 

Caria found her eyes going shut at a ridiculously early 
hour, and was bundled off to bed. Sometime later she 
awakened from sound sleep to hear Lois’ smooth tones at 
the telephone. 

“I’m sorry. Miss Wyckoff is asleep . 

I'll tell her.” - 

“T’ll take it, Lois,” called Caria. 

There was an extension by her bed. Lying comfortably 
back on her pillows, she lifted the instrument to her lips. 


By all means 











“Hello,” she ccoed. 

“Paula?” asked a masculine voice. 
May I come up and see you?” 

“Mercy, no!” gasped Caria. 
bad enough to telephone—Ross.”’ 

“Couldn’t be sure you weren’t playing a trick on me,” 
said the voice. “Had to call. Come down and breakfast 
with me in the morning?” 

“No, I’m going to play golf,” she returned. “Coffee and 
toast at an early hour for me.” 

“Golf—really?” he enthused. “I can come, too, Paul— 
say I can. Else I’ll hunt over all the links until I find 
you. Whom are you playing with?” 

“Myself—and you,” she told him. 
public links. Peter is lending me his car. I'll come down 
and get you at eight. Where are you? The Belvedere? 
All right, be in the lobby—and have your breakfast by that 
time.” 

“That means eight-thirty,” laughed the voice. 

“No, it doesn’t,” said Caria. “I’m a punctual person.’ 
She recollected her réle and strove to correct herself. 
“When I’m away from New York I’m always punctual, I 
mean. It’s something in the air.” 

“Paula,” said the voice persuasively. 

“Yes—Ross,” she breathed sweetly. 

“T love you, you little devil! Does that thrill you?” 

“°Fraid not,” said Caria, wickedly, aware of a certain 
shortness of breath. 

“T’ll live to see it thrill you,” he promised. 
dreams—of me.” 

“That’s old stuff,’ Caria told him smartly. 
o'clock. Good-night.” 

Lois thrust in a mischievous face. 
she demanded. 

“Amusing,” Caria decided. 
wrote down? He doesn’t sound so dumb, after all. 
lieve I’d better bone up a bit.” 


“Tt’s really you? 


“At this hour? It was 


“I’m going to a 


+] 


“Pleasant 
“Eight 
“What’s he like?” 


“Where’s that stuff Paula 
I be- 


She plunged into the copious notes which Paula had 


scribbled. 
“You'll find it a real lark,” prophesied Lois, and 


withdrew. 


v 


T EIGHT o'clock, Caria efficiently 
drove Peter’s coupé up to the Belve- 
dere. Ross Prescott was lounging at the 
entrance. She would have recognized him 
without the added identification of golf 
clothes. He was bigger than she had an- 
ticipated, more definite than the picture 
had led her to believe. Prescott came up 
with a rush, and for one panicky instant 
she thought he was 
going to kiss her. 
“Will you drive?” 
she asked, remem- 
bering that Paula 
drove with a tech- 
nique all her own. 
“No, Dll take a chance 
on you,” he grinned. 
It was a slim chance, for 
in one brief half-hour Caria 
broke every rule she could 
think of. 
“Whew!” exclaimed Ross 
thankfully when they 
reached the links. Caria 
threw him a dazzling smile 
as Paula would have done. 
Golf, for Caria, put an 
end to all personalities. She 
was an ardent fan and 
played a nice game. Pres- 
cott had a mighty swing 
and a nice eye for putting, 


but his drives lacked direction, Caria very soon noticed. 

They discussed the game, criticized one another's play- 
ing, quite forgot everything but golf. At noon— 

“Let’s play again this afternoon,” broke out Caria, irre- 
pressibly. 

“You bet! Who would ever think you could be like this, 
Paula? It’s a side of you I never saw before.” 

“When I get things, I get ‘em hard,” said Caria vaguely. 
“I'd better call Lois, I think.” 

Caria played a more lasting game than Prescott. He 
grew restive during the afternoon, and she discerned an 
amorous look in his eye when she abandoned him to a trol- 
ley car and turned the coupé toward the Duncan’s. 

“He’s not half-bad,” she told Lois. “TI’ll have to squelch 
him tonight, though. We’re going to dine and dance some- 
where. Of course he thinks I’m Paula! I didn’t miss a 
cue all day that I can see.” She yawned delicately, antici- 
pating-a hot bath. 

It was Caria’s pleasure to be particularly well-groomed 
for the squelching of Ross Prescott. She rejected the eve- 
ning gown Paula had left for her in favor of her own latest 
extravagance. 

“You're gorgeous,” Lois exclaimed. “I’m not sure I’ll 
trust Peter to drive you down- |Continued on page 127] 


ni HO would ever think you could play like this, 

Paula?’’ Ross exclaimed. ‘It's a side of you I 

never saw before.’’ And Caria said vaguely, ‘“‘When 
I get things I get them hard”’ 
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TYPICAL HELD illustration: Freddie’s Sax-Solo idea became all 
wet when he found Patsy surrounded by all sorts of Sax-Appeal 
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sheik that is always dancing 
attendance on her? Whence 
did these types spring? Does 
Held copy the flappers, or do 
the flappers copy him?” 

Oscar Wilde insisted that 
nature is greatly overrated, 
and that she has never had an 
idea since the beginning of 
time. She just waits until 
seme artist has created a good 
working model, then she hops 
on it and claims it as her own. 

He would insist that Held 
created the flapper, and that 
nature followed copy so ac- 
curately that in a generation 
the feminine population 
changed from modest, comely 
creatures to forward, brazen 
jazz babies. 

Held himself, however, is 


inclined to give nature at least an 
even break in the matter. He main- 
tains that the flapper was really in 
the atmosphere waiting to be trans- 
ferred into substance. He tuned 
in and got her. While others were 
berating her and viewing her with 
alarm he got her down on paper. 
Now she is paying dividends of 
gratitude in the form of shamefully 


obese checks. 


And Held has made this gangling 
flapper the current model in femi- 
ninity, just as Gibson caused the 
tall patrician creature of his brush to dominate the late versions of themselves around where they could be ad- 
nineties and early nineteen hundreds. 

Gibson idealized his model—men idealized womanhood _ sofa cushions, and burned them brown on wood plaques. 
‘then, or acted as if they did—and there was reverence in Walls were hung with his black- [Continued on page 116) 
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How JOHN HELD, 
Art Cub, 

Won Renown and Riches 

by Razzing the Flapper 


By HORTENSE SAUNDERS 


let your closest friend suspect it—that’s the simple 
formula by which John Held, Jr., became one of 
the leading magazine artists of the day and the official 
court painter of Her Highness, the flapper. 

No other artist has succeeded as he has in depicting 
life in the jazz age. Consequently he is so rushed with 
orders for drawings that he has to turn away more com- 
missions than he can fill—alas for the shortness of the day! 

The questions every one asks are: 
get that girl—that sophisticated, impudent, cocksure, long- 
legged creature that we call the flapper? Where did he 
get that perfectly inane but good-natured, snub-nosed 


B’ SERIOUS about your work if you must, but never 

























“Where did Held 
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D pape HELD gets fun from horses and 
gardening when he can steal a few 
moments from drawing jazz babies 













his touch. But Held razzes the flapper and 
makes fun of the sappy sheik who thinks she 
is so wonderful. He treats her as if he sus- 
pected her of a sense of humor. And some- 
. thing new has come into her life. He rides 
ae roughshod over her vanity, but he admits her 
e y power. He understands her, for she, too, 
=o keeps it to herself if she takes life seriously. 
Women of Gibson’s type wanted his idealized 
















mired. So they painfully outlined his haughty maids on 
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Wild © Hearts 


‘“Whoop-la!”’ cried the Circus 
were 
Moments when Love Swayed 


but There 


People 


the Sawdust Ring 


ETTY LEE sat 
looking out of the 
train window, her 

black-bordered hand- 
kerchief pressed to her 
pretty flushed cheek, her 
full red lips held taut 
to keep from crying. 

On a siding facing her 
window rested the 
enormous cage car of a 
circus. The great 
Rancher and Wild Show 
had stopped to take on 
new horses at a small 
town in Kentucky 
Betty’s home town. 
Betty could see the 
tigers moving nervously 
to and fro and a lioness 
crouching over her cubs 
with parted snarling lips. 

\ crowd of country people had gathered. Betty tried 
to forget her own loneliness in watching them. But there 
was a catch in her throat. She held fast to her shabby 
little handbag and swallowed hard. 
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A big broad-shouldered fellow entered the car. 
He looked like one of the animals Betty had been 
watching, tawny and muscular. 

He walked straight toward her seat as though she 
had beckoned him. 

“You're not reserving this seat for any one, are 
you?” he asked. 

As he leaned forward, Betty saw that he had 
kind eyes, a face full of fine feeling. He was waiting 
for her answer. 

Betty nodded; and the nod meant, “yes!” 

“The seat is taken you say?” 

Betty hesitated. If he sat down beside her, he 
might discover that she had been crying because she 
had left home only that very morning, for the first 
time in all her life, to go to the big city all alone. 
He would take her for just a plain cry-baby. So she 
nodded again. It meant the seat was taken! 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” 

Betty turned her head to watch him as he found 
a seat further down the aisle. Then she saw him 
get off the car and cross the tracks to the siding where the 
animals were. He went straight to the lions’ cage, opened 
the rear door and stepped right in with the lioness and 
her cubs. It gave her the first real thrill. She was sorry, 
now, that he was not going to sit with her. 














By SALISBURY PRESCOTT 


Illustrated by 
DouGLaAs DUER 


Another passenger paused at Betty’s seat; a little wo- 
man scarcely more than nineteen, carrying a big baby. 
Betty moved over to make room for them. 

The little woman plumped the baby down on her lap 
and clutched a wicker suitcase and many small bundles. 
She looked at Betty appealingly. 

“I don’t know what I’m going to do with all this stuff. 
If you could help me———”’ 

Betty was glad to help. 
the rack and arranged the bundles. 
cheerfully, ‘‘there’s more room!” 

The little woman took off her hat, revealing hair which 
had a burnt-lemon line, dark at the roots. Her little doll- 
face was all high lights, her pretty insipid little mouth 
looked like a curled-up lipstick. 

But the baby! Betty’s heart warmed to him. He sat 
bolt upright on his mother’s lap. She had removed his 
hat and coat, and there he was, gay in blue gingham 
rompers, smiling at Betty and appraising her as a new 
and delightful plaything. 

The little woman leaned back in her seat wearily. 
“Buster gives me an awful lot of trouble. But I don’t 
know what to do with him.” 

Betty put out her hands and Buster seized them, pump- 
ing them up and down in ecstatic baby joy. When he 
laughed he showed four pearly teeth. 

“He is the darlingest baby I ever saw. 
he would come to me?” 

Betty held out her arms, and Buster fairly leaped into 
them. She bent her head and kissed his curls. 

The little woman looked at her wonderingly. 
you like kids?” 

“I adore them, particularly this one—perhaps it’s be- 


She put the suitcase up in 
“Now,” she said 


Do you think 


“Say, do 


ILD came toward her smiling, and 

Betty remembered what the woman 

had said: ‘‘He’s in love with you, He's 

like that leopard in the cage—and he'll 
spring on you”’ 


cause I’m so homesick and lonesome,” Betty answered. 

“Lonesome for kids?” She looked at Betty as though 
she were some strange specimen. ‘Where are you bound 
for?” she asked curiously. 

Betty was too proud to explain to this painted, tawdry 
little creature that she was going to New York to earn 
enough to support herself and send money back home. 
So she said, “I’m going to New York—to go in business.” 

“Some girls do have it easy!”’ The little woman gave 
a discontented whine. “And some strike hard luck, -like 
me. You're free! But I’ve got this baby. He’s fourteen 
months old. And it’s fresh cow’s milk and Lord only 
knows what else! It was bad enough before his father 
died, but now it’s hell! I’ve come up all the way from 
Texas with him, and I’m dead.” 

She looked resentfully at the child in Betty’s arms. 

“T’ve been a widow six months—and they’ve been 
awful months. I’ve felt just like I was swinging into 
space. No man to hold on to! And then last week when 
he comes along and asks me to marry him— 

“He comes along? Who?” Betty gave a bewildered 
gasp. “You met a man only last week! And you're 
going to marry him?”’ 

“Sure! It’s the way we do things in Texas. Him and 
me got acquainted in a cabaret. We hit it off right from 
the very start. He’s a big bootlegger; and before he 
went on to Chicago he made me promise I’d follow and 
marry him. But he won’t marry me if I show up in 
Chicago lugging that baby along. And to think of the 
time I might be having—living in the biggest hotel, wear- 
ing swell clothes, going to the sportiest places in Chicago 
every night.” She lowered her voice mysteriously: “Why, 
he bootlegs for the Black Kat and Kittens Cabaret. Just 
think of that!” 

Betty glanced tenderly at 
rumpled against her shoulder. 
he were mine.” 

“Would you?” queried the little widow quickly. 

Bump! The train stopped with a lurch. The little 
woman sprang to her feet. She looked very slight. She 


Buster. His curls were 
“I'd love him dearly, if 
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“Say, can you hold that baby just a 
minute longer? I want to get something in the station.” 

She went swiftly down the aisle. Betty saw her hurry 
across the platform. The conductor shouted, “All aboard!”’ 
and the train moved out of the station. 

Betty sprang to her feet. “Oh, please!” she cried. 
“Some one please stop the train. The baby’s mother was 
left behind on the platform.” 

A brakeman shook his head and went on. 


turned to Betty. 


” 


The pas- 


sengers smiled. Betty became conscious that she was mak- 
ing herself ridiculous, standing there in the aisle, begging 
somebody to stop the train, holding the crying child. 


( NLY one person seemed interested—the young man 

who had wanted to sit with her; the young animal 
trainer. He arose from his seat, and as he came down 
the aisle he seemed like an old friend to Betty. 

He sat down beside her; and she told him of her 
predicament. 

A smile flitted across the young man’s face as he said: 

“The mother knew she was leaving him in very good 
hands 

“Oh!” gasped Betty. 

“Tt’s a bit awkward for you.” The child was crying, 
and he took him in his lap. “My name is Alan Birming. 
I’m traveling with the circus.” 

Betty smiled in spite of her predicament. For Alan 
Birming spoke of the circus as respectfully as if it had 
been the ministry. 

“And my name is Betty Lee. 
York.” 

“Are you going to visit friends in the city?” 
uncertainty in her voice made him question her. 

“No, I’m going to New York to look for work.” 

The child gave a long, insistent howl. Birming diagnosed 
his trouble. 

“Buster is hungry. Could there, by any chance, be 
anything for him to eat in that suitcase?” 

They searched and found a bottle of milk, some crackers, 
a bowl and spoon. 

Betty watched Birming’s strong brown hands crumble 
the crackers in the bowl. “This milk ought to be warmed,” 
he decided. “I know, for I’m raising a lion cub.” He 
produced a spirit lamp and a tin cup from his baggage, 
and in a few minutes he was holding Buster on his knee 
while Betty fed him small spoonfuls of the cracker mush. 

“That’s plenty for one meal,” Birming decided. Buster 
cuddled contentedly on Betty’s lap. 

Birming looked at the baby moodily. 

“T guess he’s yours—for the present. 
of desertion.” 

“What shall we:do with him?” she asked, unconscious 
that she had drawn Alan Birming, her new acquaintance, 
into her dilemma. 

“Oh, that’s easy! We can put him off at the next stop. 
And he’ll be sent somewhere—to the poorhouse, or where- 
ever they send foundlings.”’ 

Betty looked at the child in her lap. He was so help- 
less; his plight was so like her own. He was nothing to 
her. Yet- 

“Couldn’t you keep him?” she asked. 

“And raise him in the lions’ cage with the other cubs?” 

“Please, please don’t laugh,” begged Betty. And then 
she told him about her own little brothers and sisters at 
home. Then, lest he think her very silly, she added, 
“Any woman would feel as I do.” 

Night was settling down. Birming raised Betty’s arm 
and slipped his coat underneath her elbow. “Shall I hold 
him a few minutes while you rest?” he asked. As Birm- 
ing lifted him in his own strong arms, Betty kissed the 
child’s cheek. 

“T love him, already,” she said simply. 
to break my heart to give him up.” 

Birming sent a brakeman for a waiter, and ordered some 
food. 


I’m going to—to New 


The 


It’s a clear case 


“And it’s going 
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“You must eat,” he urged. “You've had an awful day.” 

Betty lifted grateful eyes to him. She had tasted nothing 
since breakfast. And Birming was helping her, actually 
holding her coffee cup to her lips. He had a tender, 
coaxing smile on his face and a gentleness that soothed 
and quieted her. She was so very tired. 

Later, he talked to her of the South. “Betty Lee!” he 
mused. “I know the Lees of Virginia and Georgia and 
Alabama.” 

“We're all one family. There are a thousand Betty 
Lees. When a girl has a difficult name like mine—So- 
phronisba—they call her Betty for short, at home.” 

“Won’t you tell me more? Don’t you think I’m en- 
titled to it—now?” Birming asked. He smiled, a dimple 
flashed in one tanned cheek. 

“There isn’t much to tell. Grandfather raised blue 
grass ponies for his own racing stables. But my father 
had to breed them to make the old place pay. And when 
he died only a month ago and left my mother with seven 
of us and that great plantation and only the ponies, I—I 
well, you understand why I’m going to New York!” 

Birming had been listening with deep interest. “And 
how much do you expect to earn in New York, Miss Lee?” 

“T’d feel like a millionaire on twenty-five dollars a 
week.” 

Birming laughed. “Twenty-five ‘dollars a week doesn’t 
go very far in New York unless a girl lives at home. 
Can you ride horseback?” 

“Can I ride? I’ve ridden all my life!” 

“Can you ride bareback?” he inquired quickly. 

Betty smiled. “I can ride with a saddle or without 
And I’m good on track or road; dashing cross country; 
jogging to market; or doing plain riding—tracing horses.”’ 

“Indeed! How tall are you?” he asked abruptly. 
“Stand up and let me see.” 

Betty thought he was making fun of her, but she rose 
and looked down at him. Her severe black frock brought 
out her slimness, and she stood above the average height. 
She took off her hat, and an electric light over her head 
made a golden aura of her hair. She waited. 

Birming consulted his watch. “It’s late. 
your sleeper?” 

“T haven’t a sleeper.” Instinctively her hand closed 
upon the little flat pocketbook. 

“You're not going to sit up all night! You're going 
to sleep in a bed tonight,” decided Birming. He handed 
the sleeping Buster to her and disappeared. He returned 
with conductor and porter. “There’s a section in the 
car ahead. You can have the lower berth with the baby, 
and I'll camp up above, to be within call if you need 
me.” He gathered up their baggage. 


How about 


LINDLY she followed into the next car. There were 
few passengers. The porter made up the beds. 

With Birming’s help Betty put Buster to bed. And 
when she laid down to rest she closed her eyes and slept 
as tranquilly as if she were in her own bed at home, 
conscious that her new friend and protector was in the 
berth overhead. 

In the night Buster cried. He was feverish. She 
carried him down the aisle to a vacant seat. It was dim 
in the car, and she suddenly felt alone. The long empty 
aisle danced with shadows from the flying night. 

She turned to find Birming beside her. He was in a 
rough blanket robe tied with a hempen cord. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come,” she burst out. 
crying so!” 

Birming took the child. He was whining like a sick 
puppy. “Teeth!” he pronounced. He inserted a deft 
finger in Buster’s mouth and rubbed the suffering gums. 

“You’re a wonder,” said Betty. 

“I’m good with all young things. 
He paused. “Just listen to the wind.” 

Betty turned to the window. The wind was blowing a 
gale, and the rain-drops beat the [Continued on page 84) 


“He’s 


Those lion cubs—” 











ETTY slipped from Kalippa’s back, and Alan held her in his arms, limp, white and 
broken, as he heard her whisper: ‘“l] kept up the whoop-la—right to the end” 
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The Backwoods Boy who 
Spurned New York 


By VIRGINIA SWAIN 


R. PAUL GREEN 

will see you on the 

mezzanine,” the 
hotel clerk said. A note of respectfulness ran through the 
chronic languor of his voice. Paul Green’s play, “In 
Abraham’s Bosom,” had just won the Pulitzer drama prize, 
and even hotel clerks on Broadway knew his name. 

Any one of three gentlemen near the railing of the 
mezzanine might have been the Pulitzer prize-winner— 
idol of the literati. The first wore pearl-gray spats, the 
second sported shell glasses, and the third sat twirling an 
English walking-stick. All were bored. 

“Pardon me,” I said, vaguely addressing the group, “but 
are you Paul Green?” 

Gray Spats arose and bowed. 
ing-stick stood up, too, without enthusiasm. 
Paul Green,” they said, in three pale voices. 

A man who stepped out of the elevator at that moment 
heard the answer and lurched forward. He was tall 
very tall. He moved his large body in spasms of energy, 
and his black hair thrust up in a porcupine pompadour 
across his brow. His clothes were not of Fifth Avenue 
or even of Broadway. They were of Main Street, and 
proud of it. 

“T am Paul Green,” he said, blushing miserably. 
found a divan and sat upon it. 


Shell Glasses and Walk- 
“We are not 


We 


3 ND now,” said Paul Green, “what’s all this fuss? 
And who are you?” 

I explained to him, as gently as I could, that 
he was now a celebrity, a front-page, rotogravure, 
Sunday-supplement celebrity. I made it clear 
that no thirty-three-year-old instructor in a state 
university could come straight out of the back- 
woods—and the much-reviled Carolina backwoods, 
at that—carry off the Pulitzer drama prize right 
over the heads of Broadway’s pet playwrights, 
and hope to keep his private life private. 

I assured him that I, as an emissary of the 
sacred Public, had a right to know the awful truth about 
him-——where he was born, whether he waited table or sold 
newspapers for an education, how he began to write plays, 
where and how he lived, what he ate and wore, what advice 
he had for aspiring writers, why— The panic in his face 
stopped me. 

“My Gawd!” said Paul Green. 

But in the end he talked, pungently, beautifully, so that 
even the three pale musketeers by the railing each cocked 
an ear to catch his phrases. 

“They call me a backwoods boy,” he said, “and they 
are right. I am of the soil—of cotton fields and tumble- 
down shanties and lush southern swamps. My education 
in life began with the brazen sun upon my back and 
black men grunting at their work, shoulder to shoulder 
with me. 

“My first memories are of negro ballads ringing out 
by moonlight and the rich laughter of resting blacks, down 
by the river bottom. I started out very close to life—in 
the elemental—and now New Yorkers are talking pityingly 
about my ‘handicaps’! 

“The things they consider handicaps were my greatest 
advantages. For life is superior to any kind of art, and 
no art is valid that does not spring directly from life. 
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Greenwich Village has forgot- 
ten that. It is full of young 
people completely innocent of 
life, who still are feverishly setting down their shallow 
ideas about life in daubs of paint and scribblings on paper. 
Ten times as many people are writing today as have any- 
thing to say.” 

Which brought us—as such discussions always do—to 
New York. Paul Green sat up straight. .“If you honestly 
want to know what advice I have to offer young writers, 
here it is: Stay in the small towns to do your work. Don’t 
come near the city. 

“New York has ruined more talent than any other city 
in the world. I have seen 
dozens of young men strike 
out for New York, to express 


their souls. But before they can do any expressing they 
have to eat, and so they get a job on a newspaper or in 
an advertising office, intending to do their writing on the 
side. : 

“Time goes on, and the job looms larger, and the ex- 
pression dwindles. Perhaps, in the first spasm of ambition 





AUL GREEN, who turned his back on 


after they reach the city, they publish one thin volume of 
verse entitled, ‘Song of My Soul,’ and are never heard 
from again. They are too busy talking about writing to 
write. Greenwich Village and Times Square have gobbled 
them up.” 

Paul Green stared out the window at the lights of the 
city he was indicting. “If I had to stay here, my pen 
would run dry within the year,” he mused. “And if I 
wrote to please the New York critics—God help my work! 

“Stay at home, read books, ignore artificial critical 
standards and keep a steady job. Those are my precepts 
for youngsters who want to write. They’re the only rules 
for success I’ve ever known, and I’ve followed them re- 
ligiously. Even if I made a fortune by my plays—which 


New York 
because it “ruins artists,"’ and made tracks for his 
Carolina home and little family: /eft, with his wife, 
Elizabeth Lay Green, Paul, Jr., and Nancy Byrd Green. 


. The Story of PAUL GREEN 
| who Wrote the 


Pulitzer Prize Play 


“In Abraham's Bosom” 


does not seem likely—-I’d keep my little old job at 
the university in Chapel Hill and go on living the 
simple life in the ‘sticks.’ 

“A job apart from your ‘art’ keeps your feet 
on the earth, gives you balance and perspective. 
Art pursued eight hours a day for a livelihood is 
liable to run thin and lose body. If you have a 
job that will support you, you can write when 
you really have something to say and stop when 
you haven’t.” 

The question of a steady job brought up the 
query: “When does a philosophy instructor in 
the University of North Carolina have time to 
pursue his art at all?” 

The answer was easy. 
evenings.” 

Paul Green writes most of his plays at a single 
sitting and polishes them later. It took him just 
forty hours without interruption to write the first 
draft of “In Abraham’s Bosom.” 

On the lawn of his home in Chapel Hill he has 
built a garage-studio where he may retreat from 
domesticity, to write. A week-end in this study 
is enough to produce a play or a short story. 

Summer stretched ahead of us. I reminded him 
that a Pulitzer prize-winner might spend his va- 
cation pleasantly enough sitting on the floors of 
the best studios south of Fourteenth Street or 
lolling upon the upholstery of the University Club. 

“Guess I'll pull fodder on the old farm this 
summer,” he said. “Father died last year, and the 
old place needs attention.” 


“Week ends, vacations, 


“ 


WAS born on the farm, near Lillington, North 
Carolina,” he went on, “not on a plantation. 
Except in the mint-julep, white-haired-colonel 
school of fiction, there hasn’t been a plantation in 
the South since the Civil War. 

“We were landowners, a class distinguished from 
the tenant farmers, but for all. that we earned our 
hoe-cake and bacon by hard labor in the fields— 
my father and brothers and I. As a child I worked 
out of doors, spring, summer and fall, and went to 
school a few months each winter.” 

“School” was Buie’s Creek Academy, a sectarian 
institution for sons of conservative county gentry. 
Paul Green earned his schoolbooks and the volumes of the 
classics over which he spent his evenings by saving his 
farm wages, waiting till a sheriff's sale of somebody’s 
household goods was announced and riding miles to the 
auction to bid for books. 

In this way he accumulated a nondescript selection of 
treasures—Euripides and Stevenson, books on veterinary 
surgery and monographs on Latin syntax. 

“Those books—the Greek dramatists and Ibsen and 
Shakespeare—were my only contact with the stage,” he 
told me. “I had never seen a play, but I began to write 
bits of dialogue. My own play, ‘Surrendered to the 
Enemy,’ which was produced at college by the senior class, 
was the first theatrical production [Continued on page 127] 
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The Story of a 
New York Idol 
who Did Not Feel So Big 
when He Meta 
Stormy-Eyed Oregon Girl 


The  Jiddle 
FAIRY 


OLIN O’RANE—and that told you what sort 

( of person he was—drove moodily through a 

world of clear golden sunlight and towering 
green firs. But the sunlight was as nothing to him, 
and the green firs even less. He was repenting the 
maudlin impulse that had led him to accept the loan 
of Tony Erskine’s lodge. For Tony—and Colin, too, 
for that matter—lived most comfortably in an ex- 
clusive New York club. But Tony’s hunting-lodge 
was in Oregon. So was Colin—now. 

The car that he drove had once been a valiant scarlet. 
It still gleamed red through the dust. Undoubtedly it had 
been built for the wider avenues of New York and not for 
mountain climbing in Oregon. That it still went at all 
was a thing to wonder at. 

A tree stump loomed up out of nowhere. Colin dodged 
it by a hairbreadth. 

“Give me Piccadilly Circus at tea-time!” said Colin, the 
Cosmopolitan, grimly. “Give me Market Street at high 


c 


noon. Give me Fifth Avenue traffic at five o’clock. But 
preserve me from stumps! If it weren’t that I’m getting 
away from people—and music———”’ 

It was at that moment that he heard it! Coming from 
nowhere at all! Or, more exactly, coming from around 
the bend of the most vicious road that ever wound its way 
through green timber! The wail of a violin! A rasping, 
tortured sound that gave Colin that cringing feeling of 
rough finger tips drawn over stiff satin! 
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yr a gesture like 
defiance Colin 
raised the violin to his 
shoulder—while the girl 
sat perched like a Puck 
upon a tree stump 


Colin, to whom a violin was as sacred as a vow, slammed 
on his brakes so viciously that the red roadster stopped 
within its own length. But the wail of the violin went on. 

Now Colin might have eyed a murder with equanimity. 
He might, in his present mood, even have committed one. 
But endure the torturing of a violin by clumsy fingers he 
could not! He swung from his car and strode on around 
the bend. 

It was characteristic of Colin O’Rane that he first 
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BRETHERTON 


snatched the violin from the person who held 
it, and then looked upon the transgressor. He 
found himself staring down at quite the an- 
griest girl he had ever encountered. She 
sat, perched like a small Puck, upon another 
of those tree stumps, and for a moment she 
could only glare speechlessly at him, tilting a 
defiant chin and lifting a flaming red head 
that should have warned him of its temper 
to match. 

Then, “Do you make a practise of tearing 
around mountain roads, snatching people’s 
violins from them?” she demanded fiercely. 

Colin felt his rage turning to an impulse 
to justify himself, which was as subtle a com- 
pliment as he could have paid her. 

“You—were playing it so terribly,” he of- 
fered in excuse. 

She turned stormy eyes upon him. With 
that hair, Colin thought, she had no business 
having eyes fringed with lashes as black as 
kohl. 

“And are you another Kreisler, that you 
can’t bear the sound of a note not quite per- 
fect?” she stormed. 

‘I an——” 

But she broke in swiftly. “I do not care 
to know! Whatever your name, you are the 
most unpleasant man I have ever met!” 

Colin’s eyes blazed—and then twinkled. 
After all, he was an artist, but he was a man 
as well. And Irish, to boot. He‘bowed, one 
of those crisp, foreign little bows with which 
he usually took his tenth encore on the con- 
cert stage, and he said, “To find a Fiddle 
Fairy who cannot fiddle——” 

The girl—he saw now that she was dressed somewhat in 
the manner of Gypsies—sent him a slanting glance. “If 
you'll return my violin I'll learn that much sooner.” 

The very thought made him thrust the violin behind him. 

“And if you don’t,” she finished sternly, “I shall play 
on this, having the mood for music on me!” And she 
brought out from somewhere a very bright and shiny 
little flute. 

Colin eyed her in amazement, [Continued on page 93) 
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Gay Doings Along the Beaches Reported by 


ITH everybody 
aimed at the 
beaches right now, 
it looks as if there ought 
to ‘be a new way for you to trouble the 
more restful customers who get their sea- 
side fun by lying around on newspapers 
Not that I blame them, but they will leave 
their faces about for you to stub your toes 
on 
In which case, how about “Tossing the 
Clam-shell?” This one was invented last 
summer, and, as our little gymnastic society 
took to it more than once, there must be 
something in it. First of all, you track 
down five (or more) large, healthy clam- 
shells. At low tide this is so simple, it’s 
ridiculous. Then you draw a target in the 
sand (see illustration), back off as far or 
as near as you like, 
and heave the clam- 
shells at the target. 
Mind the wind, and 
don’t step on Mrs 
Ginsburg’s glasses. All 
fingers, ears, legs, etc 
removed in the process 
should be returned to 
the owners Doesn't 
it sound intellectual? 
co 
NCIDENTALLY, the 
best hoozis for drag 
ging bathing -suits. 
lunch or pet dogs to 
the beach in, is an old 
gas-mask bag—so I! 
have found. It must 
cost as much as fifty 
cents, now, in an Army 
and Navy store. After 
you remove the inside 
compartment, you'll 
find that, like a good 
sailor, the bag will 
hold everything. It 
isn’t beautiful, but it is 
as tough as a sixty- 
cent steak and rea 
sonably waterproof, 
and—of all things—a 
pint vacuum bottle 
laid on its side fits ex- 
actly in the bottom. 
Even then you have 
half the bag left. If 
the Army knew it had designed anything as 
practical as that, my dears, it would have 
perished with confusion! 


co 


**DRANCIE is going abroad,” reports C. 
B., “and what that gray-eyed beazle 
won't drag down in candy, books and flow- 
ers is beyond hope. I want my present to 
stand out, to be remembered, to be dis- 
tinctive, select, smart, novel and individual 
(he sounds like an ad writer). What then, 
should I give her?” 
C. B., old horse, I have one stand- 
ard “born vayarge” present. It delights 
and thrills and amuses (I sound like an ad 
writer, myself). More than that, it adds a 
homey touch to the cabin and, while deftly 
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appropriate to the vasty deep, it will provide 
needed distraction in the event of rough 
weather. And I don't mind your lifting 
my stuff just this once. 

C. B., old giraffe, give Francie a bowl of 
goldfish ! 


co 


“DIN a waffle on me,” writes Oscar of 
Bound Brook. “She was a pip. I'll 

say that for her. We went to a movie, and 

then we took over the local drugstore. Tell 

me, like a brother, why do they have to sell 

so darn many things in a drugstore? Then 

we ambled along to her 

front porch through the 

warm witchery of the early 

night. And in one corner 


of the porch I saw a “J 


4 


\ 


swing. ‘Is 
that not 
a porch 
swing?’ I 
asked, ‘or am I only seeing things again?’ 
“Well . . . I don’t know why I should 
go on like this. Her old man was a radio 
announcer—and she gave me the air.” 


ae 


N THE other hand, after the remark 

about questionnaires last month, per- 
haps I oughtn’t to encourage asking ques- 
tions. But what was said doesn’t seem to 
have caused a ripple, and being a resource-* 
ful old Indian fighter myself, I am inclined 
to crowd the craze to the wall by shoving it 
along still further. Here, then, is a mild 
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one on table manners 

. Will you take 
your elbow out of my 
Boston cream pie? 

1. Is it proper, before carving the roast 
duck, for the host to remove his vest as well 
as his coat? 

2. May lobster claws be cracked with the 
shoe heel? When? 

3. Is it permissible to chew some one 
else’s gum? Upper or lower? 

4. Name five things that may be said 
when hot fudge is spilled on the back of 
your neck at a formal social function. 

5. Should celery 
be worn in the but- 
tonhole stuffed or 
unstuffed ? 

6. What are ripe 
olives? Why? 

7. Is a_ request 
to “help yourself to 
some more spinach” 
supposed to be tak- 
en seriously ? 

8. Is it nice to 
put a whole mat- 
zoth into the mouth 
at once? Is it pos- 
sible ? 

9. In the event 
of butterscotch be- 
ing passed around, 
what should be 
done with a pivot 
tooth ? 

10. Where is it 
the custom to kiss 
the hostess good 
night? I mean in 
what country. 


co 


ISCOVERED, 
the other night, 
that that myste- 
rious, gooey affair 
called Turkish 
cofee—for which 
you either have a 
frenzied fancy or 
an equally alarming 
aversion — isn’t 
mysterious at all. 
As it turns out, it’s 
as easy to make as 
a run in a silk stock- 
ing. All you need 
is pulverized coffee. 
For one demi- 
tasse use a_ tea- 
spoonful of coffee and a teaspoonful of 
sugar. Add the required amount of cold 
water and bring it all to a boil. Pour half 
of it into the demi-tasse and bring what's 
left to another boil. Pour that into the 
demi-tasse—and there you are! Turkish 
coffee is usually made in little conical brass 
pots with long handles. But why wouldn't 
a very ordinary drinking cup of tin or 
aluminum serve just as well? 


ae 


ND of course, if it isn’t sweet enough 
for you, you know what you can do! 


S a game toss- 

ing the clam- 

shell is just about 

hectic enough for 

the summer sea- 
shore 





This 
Woman Employer 
says 


An Interview with 


MRs. HELEN 
LESCHORN 
By 
J ESSE BELL 
W OODSIDE 


You Men Bosses Kill 


Initiative in Business Girls 


dozen businesses. 
She is in the blue-print business. 

She speaks several languages and conducts a translation 
bureau. 

She owns a multigraphing and mimeographing business. 

Several girls call her boss in a public stenography service 
near the Grand Central Station in New York. 

She is a notary public and has a whole string of wise 
lawyers who won’t trust their legal dictation to any one 
but her. 

She is liable to buy a garage or a millinery shop if she 
takes a notion. All businesses look alike to her. 

So she should be able to tell other girls how to succeed 
in business. 

Mrs. Leschorn has no quarrel with men and géts along 


Me HELEN LESCHORN is successful in half a 


with them splendidly in business, but she says: “You men 
are blunderers when it comes to managing women. You 
are always finding fault with women in business when the 
fault is your own because you kill initiative in the girls 
under your direction. This is why I quit working for men- 
managed concerns and went in on my own. I had imagi- 
nation I wanted to use and I couldn’t stand it to be put at 
work which gave me no opportunity to develop my own 
ideas. Men, so to speak, cramped my style. 

“Business to me is a means of enjoying life. No matter 
how absorbed I get in my various business activities, I 
never forget that there is a lot of fun to be gotten out of 
life. My friends tell me that I will be worth a million dol- 
lars some day. I may if I can get the right kind of help. 

““My greatest problem in business has been in finding 
satisfactory assistants. On [Continued on page 112] 
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Constance found him standing on the beach, 


astaway 


ONSTANCE NORMAN sat on the deck of a dirty 
y little tramp steamer in the harbor of Agana. 
“Guam: the chief island of the Ladrone Group, 


Pacific Ocean capital, Agana ’ she read from 
the guide-book in her hand; “one thousand five hundred six 
miles to Manila 

She snapped the book shut, glanced at the shore of 
Guam, then impatiently turned to gaze out toward the 
open sea, a rough gray road to Manila—and Robert 
Weldon. 

A thousand and odd miles in a dirty little tramp steamer 
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with a brown-skinned crew and a captain whose breath 
carried an odor of whisky and who, judging from the look 
of him, cherished a perpetual grouch against the islands 
and the seven seas and everything they held. Not a pleas- 
ant prospect! She had no idea what the speed of the boat 
might be; how long it would take to reach Manila and 
Robert Weldon, her fiancé—her husband-to-be as soon as 
she arrived. 

The boat had- finished taking cargo. At last she was 
about to get under way. Captain Neal was below, in his 
cabin busy with his papers she supposed. A younger man, 





motionless, intently watching the vessel he 


By 


perfectly 


EVANS 
WALL 


his mate she guessed, was in charge—a blond viking, a 
square-jawed fighter, with a strong-muscled body that had 
quickness and grace, despite its heaviness. Twenty-six or 
twenty-eight she guessed. Hard, though, to judge accur- 
ately the age of these big gray-eyed blonds with the glow 
of health under the tan. There was a hard, bitter look 
about his mouth. It struck her with almost the unpleasant 
force of a shock—that look on the face of a young man. 
The sailors obeyed his sharp orders instantly. Even her 
inexperience noticed the vastly different way they moved 
for Captain Neal. 


thought was 


and a 


Thousand Miles from NOWHERE 


taking her away 


HE Drama of a Lonely Girl 


Blond Viking a 


As she watched, the ship swung about, gathered speed, 
faced the open gray sea that lay between her and the man 
waiting at Manila to make her his wife, the last stretch 
of her long journey from New Orleans. She hadn’t seen 
her fiancé for more than three years. Not since she was 
eighteen. Now it came over her suddenly how near was 
her marriage day. 

She lifted the guide-book, shook out of it the letter she 
had got at Agana and reread it. Robert had planned to 
meet her at Agana. Instead had come this letter explain- 
ing why he could not come because of all-important com- 
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pany business. He seemed terribly disappointed—in his 
usual conventional, dignified way. 

She had been keyed-up with the expectancy of meeting 
him and of a marriage ceremony at Agana. When he was 
not there she had been consumed with impatience to get 
to him. There was no regular steamer for days, only this 
little tramp, old and rusty and unprepossessing, but on the 
point of sailing. Without hesitation or second thought she 
had come aboard, the only passenger. Now she was al- 
most sorry she hadn't waited for a decent ship. 


. night, in her ugly, dirty little cabin, with the 

door securely locked, she sewed a pocket inside her 
blouse, and in it placed the flat, blue automatic which she 
had loaded from the clips of cartridges she had taken the 
precaution of bringing along. 

Days jike that first one passed; clear sky; fresh breeze; 
choppy little waves roughening the bright water to the 
limit of vision, far away toward Manila, to where the sky 
met the sea. 

Constance learned the mate’s name, Grady Conway. She 
asked the Captain about him. He knew very little. He 
had seen Grady on 
the wharf at Agana, 
standing idle, looking 
out to sea. He had 
talked with him and 
finally offered him a 
berth, and was sur- 
prised and a little sus- 
picious when Grady 
had accepted, utterly 
indifferent to the low 
rate of pay he was al- 
lowed to offer. 

“He’s an educated 
man. He tries to 
hide the fact. Some- 
thing back in his past 
drove him out to 
these God-forsaken 
islands. He can keep 
those niggers on the 
jump. He’s put the 
fear into them.” 

Constance’s uneasi- 
ness and apprehen- 
sions gradually les- 
sened and almost left 
her. Nothing had hap- 
pened—no insubordi- 
nation in the half- 


LONE in the tiny 


craft with the , : r 
“blond viking,” bag. She had slipped into a skirt and blouse 





his direct glance had sent the blood rushing in a flood 
of warm color that spread from her throat to her brow 
He had seen it and bent tensely forward, as if to break 
down with swift words the conventional barriers between 
them. But he had checked himself and drawn back, the 
accustomed hardness and half-scornful indifference gradu- 
ally replacing that other expression that had surprised and 
startled her. He had made a pleasant, low-voiced remark 
about the weather and walked away. 

All the rest of that day she had tried to picture his 
thoughts as he had stood there looking at her. She could 
not. Then she had tried to forget the incident. She 
couldn’t do that either. 

Until late she lay in her berth, in the half-light, her 
arms upraised, palms under the back of her red-brown 
head, trying to think of the man she was going to Manila 
to marry. But the face of Grady Conway came instead 

Constance was in those first deep moments of sleep 
when there was a knock at her door. Then a louder knock. 
Then a rapid beating upon it. It took her long to struggle 
back to complete wakefulness. She could hear the knock- 
ing before she could command herself to action or response. 
At last she forced herself to sit up and opened her lips 
to ask who was there. But the man, impelled by impa- 
tience or desperate need of haste, now flung his heavy body 
against the door. It broke inward with a splintering crash. 
The big body of Grady Conway came in 
with it. There was just light enough from 
the port-hole to show his form. 

Three swift steps brought him to the 
berth. Constance stifled a scream as his 
strong hands caught her shoulders and shook 
her roughly, as one sometimes impatiently 
awakens a child from a deep stupor of sleep. 

“Wake up! What’s the matter with 
you?” She had tried to speak, but his loud 
tones and the shaking prevented her voice 
from reaching him. “You’re not deaf, are 
you? Wake up and get out of here! This 
damned old rotten boat’s afire from end to 
end! The niggers are half-crazy. Want the 
boats. The Captain’s trying to hold ’em till 
I get you on deck. Hurry! You hear! 
Hurry! .Or F'll carry you up there like you 
are. 

“All—tright. Turn me—loose!” 

Grady tried the electric switch and swore 
when he found that the advancing flames had 
cut off the current somewhere. A match 
flared in his hand. He snatched up her hand 


—the one with the flat blue automatic in 


savage crew. Grady 
Conway seemed not 


Constance was safe 
for the moment and 
moving away from 


the inside pocket. She stooped for her shoes. 
By now the smoke in the cabin was hurt- 


to know that she was 
on board. 

Then came a night when the full southern moon poured 
a flood of liquid silver over the waves, paling the stars 
and even giving the deck of the tramp a sort of elusive 
beauty with the soft light and the heavy shadows. 

Constance lay in her berth. The moonlight slanted 
through the open port-hole. She watched it and listened 
to the whisper of the ocean. 

Tonight, strangely, the beating of the ocean’s heart did 
not soothe her to sleep. She tossed restlessly. She felt 
unpleasantly warm and threw off the coverlet. Her white- 
clad figure was barely visible in the dim light. 

That day she had been standing at the rail gazing ahead 
toward Manila and thinking of her fiancé waiting there. 
Her thoughts had flushed her cheeks, deepened and dark- 
ened her eyes that were gray like the sea, the sort of eyes 
that are found only with red-brown hair. 

Suddenly she had become conscious of a presence near 
her and had turned to see the “blond viking” standing al- 
most at her side. Their eyes had met, his masterful; and 
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the doomed vessel 


68 


ing her eyes and making her cough. Con- 
way struck another match. -She picked up 
the shoes. Muffled cries from above, savage with mingled 
threat and terror. Four shots in rapid succession. 

The mate uttered an oath as he turned and ran for the 
deck, with Constance, inspired by the fear of being left 
alone in the dark, running after him. 

They stumbled in the darkness. 

The deck at last! 

Bright moonlit, silvery waves stretching away to the 
horizon around; the deck in deep shadow from the smoth- 
ering, suffocating black smoke. 

“Stay here!” the man ordered, pushing her against the 
rail and dropping her bag. 

She obeyed. He vanished in the smoke. Minutes that 
seemed like hours passed while she waited, a handkerchief 
over her mouth and nose to keep out the vile-smelling 
black smoke. Rats scurried along the rail, raced along 
the deck at her feet. 

The mate came back. 

“Niggers gone,” he panted; |Continued on page 97) 
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How I| Earned My First Money 


By Tom MIx 


Ts E first 
money I 
earned came 
from trapping rab- 

bits. If I remem- 
ber rightly I built 
traps and snares 
and sold my catch 
at the rate of two 
rabbits fora 
nickel. In my 

youthful days a 
small boy regard- 

ed a nickel as a 
lot of real and 

ready money. Par- 
ents in those days 

did not consider 

it wise to supply 
children with 
spending money. 

\ny time a boy 

managed to be- 
come the owner of 

a little loose 

change, he got out 
and hustled for it. 

At about this 
time my youthful 
soul of eleven 
yearned for a saddle—a sad- 
dle of my very own. My only 
chance to keep from riding 
bareback came when one of 
the grown cowboys took a day 
off and was generous enough 
to loan me his saddle. Inci- 
dentally, I might mention that 
cowhands, then and now, 
think a lot of their saddles and are about as willing to 
loan them as a man today is willing to lend his auto- 
mobile. Wherefore it was that a saddle was a thing 
greatly to be desired. 

I decided that the rabbit business held forth few saddle 
promises, and that something else should be done. An 
eastern relative had sent me a rifle for Christmas, but it 
was a 22-caliber, boy’s pattern and not much use for hunt- 
ing or anything else, but it gave me an idea. 

About three miles from my father’s ranch was a small 
lexas town, and on its principal street was an unused 
paint shop. I knew the owner. Would he let me use it 
for a shooting gallery? He would. 

Always more or less of a mechanical turn of mind, I 
rigged up all kinds of targets, swinging and fixed. To 
this day I still think I made the first bunch of movable 
target ducks, which I worked with a cord and a home-made 
windlass. I invested my rabbit money for some ammuni- 
tion and “opened up.” Shooting galleries I had seen in 
El Paso gave two shots for a nickel, but desiring business 
[ priced mine at three for five cents. 


My business venture proved a fair success. Day by 


y rn MIX is one of scores of representative 

Americans who have told United States Senator 

Robert N. Stanfield how they earned their first 

dollars. The Senator's request, made to promote in- 

dustry and thrift among young people, brought forth 

many interesting experiences which will be published 
in next month’s MCCLURE’S 


day my profits 
grew, and night by 
night I estimated 
my totals. A man 
named Joe Gluntz 
kept the saddle 
and harness store 
of that little 
Texas town, and I 
think I priced 
every saddle in his 
establishment at 
least twenty times. 
One _ especially 
caught my eye. I 
liked its trimmings 
and its cinches. It 
was a boy’s saddle, 
and the price was 
$31.50. 
One night I got 
a great thrill. My 
little bank now 
contained $29.10. 
I needed just $2.40 
more. I had never 
had a profit of 
that much in a 
single day, but I 
held fond hopes 
that by Saturday a certain 
saddle would be sold. In the 
afternoon of the day follow- 
ing two of the town’s busi- 
ness men came in to settle an 
argument as to which was the 
better shot. I loaded and re- 
loaded the gun. When the 
pair finished they paid me 
$2.55. Then it was that a certain important business en- 
terprise of that town closed its doors, liquidated and went 
out of business forever. I didn’t even wait for the usual 
closing time. 

An hour later a boy of about twelve, packing a new 
saddle on his shoulder and a 22-caliber rifle under his arm, 
might have been seen heading south along a dusty cattle 
trail that led to a certain ranch house about three miles 
away. So fast did the boy go that he might have been 
taken for a fugitive from justice trying to make the 
Mexican border just beyond. But he wasn’t. 

He was just a boy with a saddle—a new saddle, a saddle 
that was his very own, a saddle that no one could use but 
himself unless he himself loaned it. And he wasn’t loan- 
ing it to anybody in all that big state of Texas. Care- 
fully and tenderly wrapped up each night it was tucked 
under his bed. Great was his joy of possession, for he 
know the saddle’s value; he knew the effort he had ex- 
changed for the money to buy it. He felt that he had 
earned it and that the saddle was his of right. 

And the boy was I! 
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‘ba battalion was quartered temporarily in an aban- 


doned mansion built on three sides of a square. One 
wing, whose fitting of gnawed stalls and generally horsy 
air proclaimed it a former stable, had been converted into 
the kitchen. From its great door, built to accommodate 
barouche and coach, there came and went at fairly regular 
intervals the figure of a private of the tanks, bearing a 
yoke across his shoulders from the two ends of which 
depended two enormous buckets. He would pick his way 
carefully through the mud to a water cart which stood 
on the opposite side of the yard, fill his buckets and return 
with them to the kitchen. All the long afternoon his had 
been almost the only moving figure in the yard, save for 
the hurried passing of busy orderlies, who trotted in and 
out of the door in the opposite wing. The battalion was 
going up to the line on the following morning, and the 
men were in their billets making up the packs they were 
to take with them and tying their personal possessions 
into bundles, which would be left in the care of the clerks 
who stayed behind. 

Private Leary wondered when he was going to be re- 
lieved of his tedious job so that he might start on his own 
small preparations for tomorrow's adventure. He glanced 
toward the main gateway of the court as a sergeant from 
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EARY rolled into 
the pit — the 
horror of it was up- 
on him. Another 
shot cracked over 
their heads. ‘‘There 
he is, damn him! 
Upa tree! See him 
Leary?”’ 


his company entered it. The sergeant beck- 
oned to him. Leary dropped his yoke and 
walked toward him. 

“Leary, go down to the gate and lend a hand unloading 
the meat.” 

Leary’s face fell. “Aw, Sergeant! 
I ain’t supposed to rastle no rations! 
my pack made up yet!” 

Sergeant Price looked up at him, a frosty light in his 
blue eyes. “Out to the truck, Leary!” 

Leary muttered. 

“Out to the truck, I ‘said! And don’t give me any lip! 
Do what you're told, and hop to it! Get, now!” 

Leary loped out, wondering why he was being so per- 
secuted. From the day of his enlistment, he had failed to 
understand that his argumentativeness made him the mark 
for every dirty job, and months of training failed to teach 
him to take a riding with a closed mouth. 

He lugged the two-hundred-pound side of beef up the 
path to the kitchen, dumped it where he was directed by 
the mess sergeant and, by way of compensation, was 
requested by that individual to make it snappy with some 
more water-——what in hell did he think they made coffee 
out of in this man’s army? 

“Aw, Sergeant! Sergeant Price told me to go down and 
bring up this here beef!” 

“He didn’t tell you to stand here and argue about it all 
day, did he? Get to blazes out o’ here and haul some 
water!” 7 

Leary flew out to his yoke and slung it on, boiling. 
This was a hell of an outfit! A feller didn’t get no justice 
at all! All the other guys sojerin’ around rollin’ packs all 


I’m on water detail! 
Besides, I ain’t got 
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afternoon, and him carryin’ water! His back was damn 
near broke.. He plodded on soliloquizing, and nearly ran 
over another soldier who stood by the cart waiting for him. 

“T’ll relieve you, Joe. Go on in and pack up. We got 
to fall in in half an hour.” 

Leary turned over his apparatus with relief. 

“How in hell can a feller roll his pack and tie up his 
stuff in half an hour? Jese! They don’t give you time 
to wash in this outfit!” 

“Aw, go on in and quit bellyachin’!” 

Leary lumbered off to his own billet. Quiet ruled again 
in the court for a short time. Then the top sergeant 
stepped out of the office door and blew his whistle. Out 
of the various entrances streamed men, struggling into 
their packs, buckling automatics about them, flinging gas- 
masks over their heads, stooping, tucking and tying as 
they ran to their places in the lines. Confusion had just 
given way to order and silence, when out through the door 
came Leary, flopping with pack and belt, to dash into 
line and adjust his equipment on the sly as the Captain 
appeared and the men froze to attention. 

The first sergeant spaced the company off for inspec- 
tion and followed the captain as he passed slowly up and 
down the lines. The officer’s experienced eye took in im- 
mediately the details of the men’s dress. He made a sug- 
gestion here, scolded there, assisted in the adjustment of a 
badly hung pack and admonished the possessor of an in- 
sufficiently greased gun. He came to Leary, and his ex- 
pression petrified. The top sergeant, looking ahead of 
him, was sick with horror. At Leary’s left side, where his 
gas-mask should have hung, was nothing! 

“Where’s your mask?” 


PICKERING 


Leary’s eyes boggled, and he almost looked down to see. 

“Get it on the double! We’ll wait right here.” 

Leary turned and ran, ducked into his billet, snatched 
the mask where it lay forgotten on his bunk and reap- 
peared struggling into the strap as he ran. 

“Might better forget your head!” To his burning ears, 
the Captain spoke loud enough for the Germans, ake to 
the east, to hear. 

“Sergeant Price, see that this man sleeps in his mask 
tonight!” 

Price was a graven image behind Leary, who could, 
nevertheless, feel those cold blue eyes boring into his 
shoulders. The ranks swayed, closed and disintegrated at 
the first sergeant’s command. Price leaped at Leary. 

“You poor dope! Why in hell didn’t you forget your 
pants? Honest, you get my goat!” 

“Aw, Sergeant! You rushed me so I didn’t know what 
I was doin’!” 

“You don’t know what you’re doin’ most o’ the time! 
If you wasn’t such a damn good driver, I swear I’d get 
you transferred out o’ this outfit! Get inside, lame-brain, 
and see if you can remember to come out for mess!” 

Leary turned and went into the billet, heart-sick. He 
was deaf to the jeers and mocking questions of his neigh- 
bors. The bawling out he had received had been a little 
tempered, it is true, by Price’s reference to his skill as a 
driver. He could make the little two-man French tanks 
which the battalion used do everything but tell time, and 
under a good gunner he was a handy man in action. He 
ate silently with his mask slung on his chest, sullen to the 
remarks about him. When he went to bed he felt the 
baleful eye of Price upon him, and sighed as he shrugged 
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his mask and himself under his blankets for the night. 

The trucks rolled up at dawn the next morning, and the 
battalion scrambled for places in them, guided after a 
fashion by their corporals. 

Leary’s mentor prodded him up over the tail-board with 
the question: “Got everything, dope?” and received only a 
pleading look in reply. Price and the lieutenant in com- 
mand of the platoon settled themselves on the seat with 
the driver and awaited the signal. The first truck 
squawked a warning. 

“Allay, mein brave!” shouted Price to the wizened 
Annamite who handled the wheel, and they rolled off up 
the road. 

Leary squatted on the jolting tail-board, growing dustier 

by layers, and thought over his misfortune. Injustice was 
his plea! All day at the water; hauled off for a minute 
to lug a ton o’ frozen beef; back at the water; jerked off 
o’ that to make his pack and out on the line; all in a hell 
of a rush! No wonder he 
forgot his mask! He shifted 
to a more comfortable posi- 
tion. Why should the non- 
coms get all the gravy? 
There was Price, with his 
quiet commanding smile 
and his gift for biting 
words, sitting upon a soft 
seat with the officer, while 
he poised on the tail-board 
that was damn near cutting 
him in two! Price hadn’t 
lugged any meat, or carted 
water for about eight hours, 
or rolled his pack at the 
last minute with every son- 
of-a-gun in the company 
walking over him! Just 
because he had three stripes 
on his arm, he figured he 
was somethin’! It wasn’t 
right, that was all! 

The day was hot and 
dry. The truck train swel- 
tered along in a cloud of 
dust, and canteens gurgled 
less and less. At noon they 
halted and partook of cold 
corned bill. As they sat 
around by the trucks, they 
could hear the mutter of 
the guns far ahead. 

“Listen at them! Hot dam!” 

“Company for supper!” 

“Company for hell!” 

“Yeh! There will be company for 
hell after we get up there!” 

There was a roar of laughter in 
which Leary failed to join. 

“What's matter, kid? Forget your 
mask ?”’ 

“You go to hell!” 

Leary’s corporal stepped up. 

“You lay off him! You guys think 
you’re hot stuff, ridin’ Joe that way. 

You hear them guns! You worry 
about them, and forget Leary. He 
can’t help it if he’s thick!” 


of shells for small-caliber field guns and case after case of 
machine-gun ammunition. The tanks were divided about 
equally as to offensive armament, one-half of them mount- 
ing thirty-seven millimeter cannon and the rest Hotchkiss 
machine-guns. Drums of gasoline, drums of oil and tanks 
of water were everywhere, and from the park ahead came 
the roar of hundreds of heavy motors being tuned up by 
the permanent staff of mechanics. 

The men formed in a column on the side of the road, 
and then marched along the side of the parked tanks. 
The officers told off the crews and saw them into the 
machines by flash-light as they came to them. Two by 
two the ranks diminished, until finally a bare squad of 
Price’s platoon was left. They came up to the last tank 
but one. 

“Thirty-seven gun!” said the lieutenant, flashing his 
light up over the turret. “Gunner up!” 

A long, tobacco-chewing sergeant surged up out of the 

gloom. 

“All right, Evans. Driver up!” 

A snappy corporal elbowed Leary 
aside and piled into the body of the 
tank. 

“Well, Price, I guess you’re elected 
to this one. It’s a Hotchkiss, and 
that’s your meat. Go to it! Driver 
up!” 

Leary shambled forward. Price 
looked down at him as he stood re- 
vealed by the officer’s light. 

“For the love o’ Pete! All right, 
Slumber foot, get aboard! An’ for 
God’s sake, don’t forget what you’re 
doin’ tomorrow!” 

Leary disdained to look at him. 
He flung his pack in on the driver’s 
seat, and Price’s gear came tumbling 
down on top of it. Leary got out 
again, peered at his gas and water 
gages, probed his oil tank, tightened 
the little glass bell jar that protects 
the carbureter of a tank from the 
debilitating influences of poison gas, 
and, resuming his seat, shifted his 
levers and thrust out his brake, get- 

ting the feel of them again. 
Above his head, he could 
hear Price fussing with his 
machine-gun and its spare 
parts, snapping up the covers 
of his ammunition racks and 
putting on his leather hel- 
met, without which he would 
stun himself against the con- 
fining walls of his turret. 
Leary folded his arms and 
waited for the word to start 
while Price opened the doors 
of his turret and chatted 
with his neighbor. 

Down the line motors were 
still tuning up, racing fu- 
riously one second and 
idling almost to silence the 
next. Tanks lumbered out 
of line and back as their 
drivers tried them out. Price 


Another roar. Leary’s face turned PRice. hoisting Leary on his back, trundled _ leaned down from above. 


scarlet, and he shuffled over to the 


him to shelter. He had just gained it when 


“Give ’er a whirl, Leary, 


truck. He found himself a seat far a plume of earth and smoke sprang up with a_—if you haven’t forgot where 


from his own squad and sulked in si- 
lence for the rest of the ride. 

The trucks stopped late that night on the far side of a 
small and badly battered town, beyond which the tank 


roar fifty feet in front of the tank 


the crank is.” 

“Aw, Sergeant!” 

Leary rcse in-his seat and, standing in a cramped posi- 
tion over it, swung down his backrest, behind which is the 


park was located. All about the men were stacked piles crank socket of the motor. He [Continued on page 90] 
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hat hour Louis had not been required 
do more than laugh at the right 
oments, whip himself into frequent ex- 
ggerations of flattery, choose appropri- 
te times for the surreptitious holding of 
nds, place his knee strategically to be 
ouched by her, simulate the essence of 
oncentration upon her prattling flow and 
pply the patience and knowledge of a 
oncierge to her inane questionings. 
What Fay had called the serial story 
had been told in many chapters like a 
euilleton that runs through a daily 
iper. In this the happy, busy, excita- 
le and meaningless little life of this 
hitherto conventional woman had been 
wisted into that of an uncomfortable 
Ibsen heroine. Oh, my dear, the cage 
hat it had been for a wild singing bird! 
Oh, my darling, the warp and woof of a 
ree and passionate spirit! All the small 
iumphs of her early social climb, made 
easy at the end by her husband’s pos- 
ession of money—the sesame that opens 
he most exclusive door—had been colored 
with the rust of Scandinavian irony. The 
gradual possession of real pearls and a 
butler, her name in the Social Register 
ind a Park Avenue apartment, a fort- 
nightly share in a box at the Opera 
House—second tier, but not for very 
long—the ability to talk about Newport 
with a careless wave of the hand, and a 
pedigreed dog to sit in front of her car 
had become so many guilty links in a 
chain of immoral faithfulness only to be 
described with a pale, brave smile and 
the heroic repression of spurts of blood 
on the martyred, but 
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space. She was tragically in earnest. 
She was going to burn her boats. 

“IT do mean it. You love me, and I 
love you. I’ve never loved before. 
And, oh, my dear, my dear, why should 
we struggle against the most wonderful 
and beautiful thing that life can offer 
to us?” Her voice trembled and broke. 

The boy was horrified, appalled. The 
mere thought that this summer game of 
make-believe was now to be twisted into 
a real and serious affair was too ghastly 
to contemplate. His impulse was to 
wrench away his hand from those eager, 
clutching fingers, rush from that too- 
white place and hide. 

So he controlled himself, and being, 
like all the members of his profession, an 
actor of high ability, immediately as- 
sumed the réle of a grateful but chiv- 
alrous man. 

“At your feet,” he said, “I thank you. 
I am speechless and unworthy. But is it 
not that the struggle will perhaps lift 
our love to the heights of a beauty, of 
a wonder? Shall we not perhaps pause a 
little for ‘a think’?” 

“Louis! You're not going back on 
me?” Her voice was shrill, her grip 
convulsive. 

“Oh, but mon Dieu!” 

Among the scattered people in that 
dead-white room there was not one who 
had not watched the smart little dyed- 
haired woman with her frock cut up to 
her knees, commented on her utter ab- 
sorption in the dark young man who was 
looking through her head, and come to 


“How’s that? Oh, all right. Yes, I see.” 

She caught the expression of amused 
contempt on the face of a white-haired 
woman. It wastrue then! It was true that 
she, Mrs. Dwight F. Rogers of Five- 
hundred-and-fifty-five Park and all that 
used to mean had been swept into a 
glorious freedom in a public restaurant. 


RETENDING with the utmost sub- 

tlety to be her son, so that his exit 
might be made without discomfiture, the 
Frenchman pushed back his chair. “Dear 
Mamma,” he seemed to say, “you win. 
I will be good. Who could withstand so 
great a maternal affection?” 

Taking that white-haired wretch into 
his confidence, he rose with a prodigal 
air, picked up his new gray hat, begged 
with a gesture that his devoted and in- 
dulgent mother would take her time in 
leaving and sauntered to the door. He 
cut a charming figure in his much-waisted 
dinner coat and buttonhole, his tubelike 
trousers and highly polished shoes. 

“This is the devil,” he said to himself, 
standing on the path. 

And as she entered the car, half-lifted 
by her reluctant lover, she drew her 
fingers across his face and threw away 
her past. 

He followed her in, ordered Jean to 
drive round the corner to the Thermal 
Palace Hotel, plucked the whimpering 
dog from the floor of the car and placed 
it between the woman of whom he now 
thought as “ridiculous and tragic” and 
himself, the Gigolot. 

“You've got the key to 





my room, dear?” 





carefully powdered brow. 

The end of it came in 
August after a beginning 
made in May—an astound- 
ing falsification of facts 
to which the hard-work- 
ing Gigolot had listened 
with his eyes. His thoughts 
were in more congenial 
places. It had been his 
business to stimulate a 
rapt and sympathetic at- 
tention to many such mis- 
representations of happy 
middle-aged fidelity. He 
had regarded the others 
as well as this one as 
harmless egotism mixed 
with temporary revolt, a 
desire to stand in the 
white glare of a self-ad- 
justed spot. 

“Mon Dieu!” he gasped, 
jerked out of his bedside 
manner, “but you—you 
cannot mean this!” Louis 
was shocked and horrified 
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The results of our 


It was an unnecessary 
question. He was a mas- 
ter of useful detail. He 
had the key, the dog, the 
lipstick, the powder box, 
the bag containing money 
and the gold cigaret case 
engraved “With love from 
Dwighty.” It was _ his 
business to be efficient. 

He opened the door of 

the bedroom, turned up 
the lights over the dress- 
ing-table and sat the dog 
on his cushion. With the 
sensitiveness of his kind, 
he left the rest of the 
room in darkness. 
“Will you teH Fay that 
shall be five minutes? 
I’m just going over my 
face.” 

The little gramophone 
was in full blast in the 
next room, and when he 
made his entrance, to be 











when the glistening little 





welcomed with a cheer, it 





woman threw out the hint, 
in timid but yearning words, of a require- 
ment which he had never for a moment 
considered was included in his wages. 
The last remnants of a Minnesota up- 
bringing made her dart an uncomforta- 
ble glance about the almost empty room. 
He had a penetrating voice. 
But the ice had been broken, and she 
proceeded bravely to widen the gaping 


the easy conclusion that it was she who 
would pay the bill. And then, suddenly, 
after a murmur of words, she bent for- 
ward and kissed him on the lips, there 
was a general gurgle of amusement and 
one loud elderly laugh. 

“We will go,” said Louis the Gigolot, 
to whom ridicule spelled death. “You will 
pay, Kitty, while I gather the automobile.” 


73 


was to find Fay and Eric 
Ponsonby giving an exhibition of the 
Charleston, while Eric’s pretty little sis- 
ter, Almeric Piers, Grace Butler, Conway 
Ide and the rest of Fay’s collection were 
egging them on with ejaculations of ad- 
miration. 
Her courage, however mistaken, was a 
thing to wonder at. 
Dick was on the balcony, smoking and 
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FEW months ago the news about the 
Florida villa would have been very 

thrilling. It would have been sent out 
broadcast on post-cards to a long list of 
whose husbands had not 
yet been able to fulfil the latest whim. 
It meant less than nothing now Nice 
and Monte Carlo with Louis! The re- 
newal of youth, freedom, romance—these 
were the glories of a future which love 
had brought to her hand. Dwight would 
marry and Fay—oh, Fay was in 
the whirlpool 

He she exclaimed to her- 
self, and clasped her hands to her breast 
rapturously 

With itic joy and light she 
crossed the floor to the door of the sit- 
And as she turned the handle 
with the professional's name on_ her 
tongue. he broke away from Fay’s em- 
brace, her kisses on his lips, and resumed 
the that was his stock 
in trade 

Oh 
she have 

“Well, I promised 
ll fixed up, let’s shunt.” 

She hummed her favorite song in order 
thumping of her heart 
said Louis. 
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He dived into the bedroom—rather to 
remove the patches of lipstick from his 
mouth and cheeks than possess himself of 
the toys without which he never left the 
hotel 

That was—how you say —a devilish 
thing,” he told himselt 


CHAPTER \ 


H DAMN said Dick 

wait for the beastly lift?” 
Nobody listened The rattle of talk 
went on. And there were laughter and 
horse-play—the usual high-spirited row 
What did it matter if people were trying 
These youngsters owned the 


“Why 


to sleep? 
earth. 

The dapper Piers, born to be a jockey, 
was pushed into the street 

You discovered this dive,” 
making a buffer with his shoulder 
on, lead the way 

‘I dunno. Why walk? We can bag 
the Rogers bus. It'll be back easily be- 
fore Kitty’s had time to revarnish the 
portrait. It’s only across the Parc.” 

Not giving a tuppenny damn one way 
or the other Piers led off. With him, on 
one side, went the Sparrow girl from 
Chicago, who had cottoned on that week. 
She was generally known as Chirpy be- 
cause she never ceased to talk. Her slang 
and hobo accent had made her a huge 
success The palatial Grace Butler 
towered above him on the other. E/ight- 
een and Junoesque she had been born too 
late to sit to Leighton to be painted in 
the fat creases of an enveloping velvet 
robe as one of the opulent figures in a 
Town Hall frieze representing “Peace 
and Plenty.” In a skimpy London frock, 
shorter by several inches than anybody 
else wore, she disclosed the hospitable 
proportions of her nether limbs with as 
little concern as a Highland chief. She 
had thrilled every old man in Vichy since 
her arrival with Mamma. 

Eric Ponsonby and Conway Ide, both 
Oxford, one easily identified as Baliol and 
the other as B. N. C., followed with 
Eileen Loftus and Audrey Wade. Briga- 
dier General the Honorable Dundas and 
Lady Ponsonby, Lady Eleanor Butler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Ide—pronounced 
Idy—Major Geoffrey Loftus, a cranky 
widower, and Sir William Wade, M. D., 
were too concerned with the cure and its 
tyrannical routine to care what happened 
to their offspring in Fay’s circus. Dick 
and Vicky were the last of the laughing 
procession that wound across the Parc. 

It was asking too much of Vicky to 
keep in step with Dick. His strides were 
long, and her legs were short. It meant 
hanging to his arm in order to perform 
a sort of gymnastic dance. Too tiring. 

In the old days he had taken pains to 
regulate his stride by hers, but she had 
been out of his thoughts for weeks. 

“First time you've done this.” she said, 
“since Fay blew everything up.” 

‘Done what?” 

“Made me palpitate with unbearable 
joy by taking me under your wing.” 

The sting of her sarcasm was like that 
of a nettle, and he felt it, she could see. 

They had been pals for years. On her 
part more than pals. Fay’s coming had 
knocked the whole thing edgeways. 

He said, “Must you rub it in?” 
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said Dick, 


Go 


“If I don’t no one will. 

“T can understand Fay’s attraction,’ 
she added. ‘She's indescribably pret 
and—and new. I mean different, unusua 
in fact amazing. What damned cheek 
too, simply getting her way in everything 
as though she’d been endowed. And hi 
energy! Is she run by an engine? Sh 
goes and goes, over and through like 
chip. She blows everything out of h 
way with the power of an electric fan 
She’s as little able to concentrate as 
kite in a choppy wind, and I don’t hb 
lieve she’s capable of caring for man ot: 
beast. She’s a perfectly merciless per- 
son. If ever she had any brains, and | 
doubt it, they've long ago gone to her 
feet. She has no roots, no traditions. no 
ties, no affections, no ballast, no 
She’s she’s not a concrete thing. a 
human being. She’s a rhythm, the spirit 
of the hour. She’s not merely the victin 
of jazz. She’s jazz itself.” She laughed 
in a sort of way. “All of which means 
that, although I admire and dislike her 
am fascinated and repelled by her, I can 
see perfectly well the effect that she has 
on you.” 

Dick had listened to this, and he said 
“Yes, that sums her up. I know it al 
and more.” 

“Well then, why not do a bolt? Why 
not pack your things and beat a quick 
retreat? You'll never be able to catch 
her. She’s as intangible as sound. As 
sure as death she'll rot your life and your 
chances and dance on your corpse.” 

“I know. But I can’t,” he said. “I’m 
done. I wish to God I'd never seen her 
never danced with her, never been 
switched off the main line by her, never 
been touched by her lunacy. But what’s 
the good? She’s got me. I am a Fay 
fiend and I’m done.” 

“Not if I know it,” she said to herself, 
being one of the reasoning kind. 


sense 


T TURNED out that the dive dis- 

covered by the triumphant Piers was 
in the basement of a café, a. bourgeois 
café, in which the tradespeople of 
Vichy gathered at night, tired after their 
strenuous efforts to wring money out of 
its horde of visitors during a too short 
season. 

Venturing down a narrow flight of 
stairs one came, with astonishment, into 
a large, low-ceilinged cellar, built in imi- 
tation of the crypt of an ancient church 
Into this, it seemed, a horde of Russian 
vandals had been let loose, steeped in 
vodka. With a ribald sense of the gro- 
tesque, they had covered every inch of 
the walls and ceiling with lewd and mon- 
strous figures, using raw and vivid colors 
with the most unholy relish. And in 
order to add a nice popular note of sac- 
rilege to this Moskowized chapel, there 
was an imitation stained glass window 
in a conspicuous place, lighted from be- 
hind, on which had been painted a most 
distressing nude. Further to enter into 
the spirit of the times, the waiters and 
the members of the orchestra were 
dressed as monks and wore large false 
bulbous noses, and the two stout, prac- 
tical ladies who sat at the cashier’s table 
were in nun’s clothes, with strings of 
imitation pearls. 

No sooner were they seated at the 
table which had been reserved by Piers 








than, to a roll of drums and a clash of 
cymbals, all the lights went out. The 
band then broke into a shattering burst 
of sound, and into a circle of blue light 
poured through a hole in the ceiling 
sprang a glistening negro carrying a white 
nd almost naked gir!. 

‘A newly plucked chicken powdered 
with flour,” said Piers. 

The juxtaposition of white and black 
that is so thrilling to the French was re- 
warded with great applause. 

Wearing a frozen smile on her haggard 
face, and with cracking joints, the girl 
submitted herself to a series of tortures 
which were enjoyed enormously. Com- 
mencing the proceedings by flinging her 
on the floor and kicking her in the ribs, 
the negro seized her by the ankle and 
waved her round his head. Then, in a 
kinder mood, he wound her round his 
legs and body for a moment or two, bit- 
ing her nose and ears in a playful sort of 
way. Bored with such gentleness and 
grace and worked into a fury of blood 
lust by the band he chucked her away 
and clawed her back, trampled upon her, 
clutched her by the hair, broke her limb 
from limb and loosened all her teeth. 
Then, with a return of his native dainti- 
ness, which made it impossible to leave 
a corpse upon that floor of joy, he retired 
to shoot her into a dust heap with one 
black hand on her heaving stomach and 
another on her thigh. 

“Simply divine,” cried Chirpy, through 
volleys of delight. 

Piers dabbed his forehead with a nap- 
kin. “If I were scouting for the Picca- 
dilly Restaurant I’d engage that couple,” 
he said. “Brighter London, what?” 


T WAS then that the lights went up 

and the stragglers of the party, who 
had been obliged to wait near the door, 
made their way to the table. 

Kitty was indignant, genuinely indig- 
nant and not acting as was her habit in 
order to attract attention. Her voice 
was shrill. 

“Disgusting! A colored man and a 
white girl. It’s enough to make one 
sick.” 

Dreading unnecessary publicity, Louis 
said soothing words. 

Fay beckoned to a waiter as she slid 
into a chair. Dick had kept one for her 
next to his own. 

“You speak English; I suppose?” 

“Yes, yes, yes.” 

“Go to wherever that*colored dancer is 
and tell him that as soon as he’s dressed 
he’s to come out and dance with me.” 

The waiter bowed and moved away. 
He had had many similar orders since 
the beginning of the season. He was not 
in the least surprised. 

Dick, on the other hand, was appalled, 
dismayed, upheaved. “You don’t mean 
that. It’s a joke.” 

“I do,” she said, “and it is.” 

“What? You actually intend to let 
that nigger put his hands on you?” 

“Why not?” 

He bent forward with a flaming face 
and touched Fay’s arm. 

“If you do I'll wreck this cursed hole.” 

She laughed and threw up her hand. 
“Attaboy,”’ she said, and then tele- 
graphed to the leader of the orchestra 
whose eyes had followed her in. Her 
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fingers told him impatiently to get a 
move on, quick. A megaphone shout 
would not have been more effective. A 
flash of her teeth added “Please,” a word 
that she rarely used. 

It was her way, and a wise one, im- 
mediately to become on terms of sympa- 
thetic intimacy with leaders of or- 
chestras; with traffic policemen too, and 
runners after cabs. She called it oiling 
the works. 

The band was an American one. No 
one could mistake its attack, its perfect 
rhythm, its preliminary illustration of 
the maddest corner of Hell, the ingenuity 
and egotism of each instrumentalist, the 
tapping feet, the swinging bodies, the 
contagious imbecility of the man at the 
piano who bounced up and down on the 
stool. The way, too, in which it elabo- 
rated the unessentials with saxophonic 
agonies and spasms of cornet pain, the 
shivering of cymbals, the devilment of 
the drum; while the melody, such as it 
was, usually to be recognized however 
newly composed, was left to the tender 
mercies of the man with the fiddle, who 
forgot all about it in an orgy of his own. 

Its effect was instantaneous. Before 
the end of five bars every table was de- 
serted and the small dancing space so 
completely filled with jiggling bodies that 
there was nothing to do but hug. 

Dick was on his feet. 

“Will you?” he said to Fay. 

She looked at his ears, his chin and 
his forehead and made a sign to the 
Frenchman. And this, although Louis 
knew that it would mean a sulky time 
with Kitty, he was too much in love to 
resist. And so they went into the melée 
and were lost. ‘ 

“Mon Dieu,” he said, “but just now if 
she had seen! For me it would have 
meant my congé or, what is a greater 
worse, screaming.” 

Fay was not even aware of the fact 
that he was talking. She was dancing. 
That was enough. Rather she was mov- 
ing to the rhythm, unconscious of every- 
thing else. Her lips were parted, her 
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nostrils wide, and in her eyes there was 
the expression of one who was in the ex- 
quisite realization of what was the ulti- 
mate joy 

His old young face wore a grave and 
worried look What is to do?” he asked. 
“It is a bewilderment. The mother of 
the daughter what I love demands of me 
all what I cannot give. “The strategy of 
evasion soon must lead to—how you say 
show-down, the burst of truth, the 
kick.” 

But the spirit of that girl was not in 
this place. It had taken flight to another 
dimension, and only her body remained— 
moving, moving, a syncopating autom- 
aton, a machine 

In fearless but faulty English he con- 
fessed himself to Fay. He mistook her 
silence for sympathy. 

“And you.” he said, finally, “what I 
love. How will you endure until you sail 
if I am not?” 

The question 


== 


would not have been 
answered in any case. It had not been 
heard. But as Dick cut in at that 
moment the naive egomaniac was spared 
the necessity of repeating it and the 
shock of the discovery that he did not 
compete with jazz. 

Without a break of rhythm Fay went 
into the arms of her new partner and 
was not aware of the change. 


CHAPTER VI 


T THE moment when the monks of 

the orchestra mooched back to their 
places, having obviously partaken of 
much-needed refreshment, the colored 
dancer made his appearance. 

He was no longer the lithe, glistening 
creature in a pair of diminutive trunks, 
triumphantly primeval. He was a nigger 
now, a common or garden nigger. dressed 
in a suit that was much too skimpy and 
tight—what was called a Tuxedo in the 
shop from which it came. 

Fay’s message had been delivered to 
him by the waiter, and he now came into 
the room from the back parts with that 
mixture of shyness and impertinence 
which goes with all his kind. His mus- 
cular strength and fineness were lost. 
His head seemed to be too large for his 
body, and he didn’t know what to do with 
his hands. His arms were long, like a 
monkey’s, and his feet amazingly large. 
A pathetic figure! 

Nearly every night about that hour it 
was a part of his routine to receive re- 
quests from the café’s customers to dance. 
Hitherto his partners had been French- 
women. not young, the experimental 
type—eyes in mourning bands, bodies 
full-blown like those of ships’ figure- 
heads, bold, protruding. Tonight, if the 
waiter had given a correct description of 
Fay. he was to be asked to dance with 
an American. Oh, gee! Oh, golly! Wow! 
Wal, why not? Lots of white niggers 
goin’ around these days! 

Dick, with all his muscles taut, was 
ready to make a spring. “By God, if 
Fay permits herself to stand within ten 
yards of that man!” 

The musical monks had seated them- 
selves. Tuning was going on. The bob- 
bing person at the piano, with a huge 
return of energy, was doing something 
with his left hand of which his right ap- 
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She saw Fay lying full stretch upon the 
floor, with her eyes shut and her lips 
parted in a quite immaculate and genuine 
faint 
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CHAPTER VII 


shot,” said Piers. 
But the old boy, is un- 
Let’s strategic retreat.” 

He tipped the wink to Conway who, 
ething of French police sta- 
ilready the move. One of 
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With an exclamation of tender horror, 
Louis went down on his knees He 
placed Fay’s head against his shoulder 
ind murmured words of love 

And then Dick stalked up He pushed 
iside a too-persistent waiter, caught hold 
of Louis by the collar and hurled him 
iway from Fay 

‘My name’s Coniston-Rydal, Thermal 
Palace Hotel. Follow me there if you 
like. I am ready to pay.” This was to 
1 man who looked like a manager and 
behaved like one 

With perfect ease he hoisted Fay in 
his arms and laid her across his shoulder, 
carried her to the door, up the stairs and 
out. Kitty and all the rest of the party 
followed upon his heels. Sauve qui peut! 
It was well and quickly done 

The little received them with a 
jovful barking. Jean woke up. But be- 
Fav had been placed inside the car 
inager appeared breathless and in- 
And in another moment waiters 
the hole like beetles. some 
their bulbous some 
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me out ot 
of them with 
without 

Dick was perfectly cool, even icy. Tri- 
umphant He had prevented that 
cursed business, which was all that he 
had wanted to do. “Interview that ass,” 
he said to Piers, “and if you have any 
money his demands. If not, tell 
him to send in a bill to me. Now then, 
Mrs. Rogers, get in, will you? Fay must 
be put to bed.” 

There was a scramble for 
Chirpy in first. And when it went off 
all the girls were in it and. by a happy 
iccident, Mrs. Rogers as well. Louis was 
sitting at the side of the chauffeur, nurs- 
ing the dog 

When the boys left the scene of battle, 
running hard and laughing, the manager 
followed, uttering gorgeous execrations in 
untranslatable French 

The police arrived too late 

Carrving Fay into the hotel, Dick went 
up to the concierge, an astonished man 
He said \ doctor for Miss Rogers. 
quick. Any doctor. Don’t waste time.” 

He went to the lift. The one-armed 
man was still on duty, yawning. Kitty 
Rogers, trembling in every limb and with 
her hand on Louis’ arm, managed to 
scuttle into the lift before it left the floor 
The others remained in the foyer. This 
a frightful joke, a most successful 
evening What the deuce was it all 
about? What on earth was the matter 
with Fay? 

‘Anyhow, it’s too early to go to bed,” 
said Piers. ‘Who's for baccarat?” 

It was only half-past twelve 

Dick. with his precious burden, was 
the first to arrive at the apartment, the 
Rogers’ suite. Louis had the key. He 
always had the key, the dog and the 
trinkets. 

Curse them all. 
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everybody, especially curse this man 
Coniston-Rydal who was carrying the girl 
he leved 

“You can’t open the door with the key 
upside down,” said Dick. “Pull your- 
self together.” 

He went through the sitting-room and 
into Fay’s room and laid her on the bed 
He would have given ten years of his life 
twenty years, all the rest of it from that 
moment, to have had the right or the 
cheek to kiss her lips He refrained 
simply because his father and _ their 
fathers had been gentlemen. As in their 
cases, it went against the grain, the old- 
fashioned grain, the grain which no longer 
existed, to take advantage of an uncon- 
scious girl. Not that she would have 
cared. She was more or less unconscious 
all the time. 

It was Louis who turned on the lights 
Louis who took off Fay’s shoes. Louis 
the lap-dog, the gentle Gigolot, who ran 
for the scent bottle, the handkerchief and 
dabbed. 

Dick drew back. This was not his 
game. He didn’t play it. He admired 
Louis’ efficiency with a sort of contempt 
Jealous? Good God, no. The creature 
wasn't a man 

Fluttering like a canary and as impo- 
tent, Kitty stood about saying: ‘‘Mons- 
trous! Disgraceful! Disgusting! It 
serves her right What a scene! I 
wonder we weren't arrested What a 
scandal! A colored man—yes! I'd 
rather have had a son. My lands, these 
girls!” 

“Quite so,” said Dick. “Now please 
stop. If I may be allowed to advise you 
the best thing for you to do is to undress 
Fay. Lully and I will push off. Did you 
hear that?” 

He didn’t wait for an answer. He took 
Louis by the elbow, guided him to the 
door, urged him into the sitting-room and 
planted him on the veranda. The French- 
man needed air 

And as they stood four floors 
the street. Piers and the others left 
hotel and, with their usual noise 
laughter, crossed to the Casino. It 
a waste of time to go to bed while things 
were going on. It would be four o'clock 
or so before the last of the gamblers 
dragged themselves away from the tables 
They would be in at the death. 
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ETWEEN the devil of love and the 
deep sea of discovery, Louis resem- 
bled a great operatic tenor who had lost 
his voice in the middle of a performance 
He had never been so shocked in his lite 
as when he turned away from the melee 
in the dance place and saw Fay lying 
full stretch on the floor. Fay, of all peo- 
ple in the world, the leader. the girl 
whose boundless energy and inventive- 
ness had so frequently filled him with 
the deepest admiration and envy. While 
not exactly delicate himself, he was a 
highly nervous person who cracked after 
the mental strain of entertaining his 
clients. Then, too, he had persuaded him- 
self that he was in love with Fay, and to 
have been obliged to hide his agitation 
from Kitty Rogers had put him under an 
almost unbearable _ strain. He was 
thankful to be able, therefore, to flop 
into a chair 
This Englishman, Dieu! Here 
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as this Sir Richard, altogether in love, 
as he knew It was so obvious. The 
us¢ too. of all the trouble by his cold- 
led methods of preventing Fay from 


hloor 
indulging in what was, it seemed to him, 
character- 


rather foolish but perfectly 


He asked you to look at that 


voung |! 
now that he had re- 
1 set his tie straight 
with one action of his right hand 
straightened the back of his hair. In the 
War it was he and those others who had 
gone over the top with swagger sticks, 
smoking cigarets. What a people! Surely 
he would open now, say something, 
show even a slight amount of emotion, 
of anger, of disgust, say “I told you so,” 
because earlier in the evening he had 
said that Fay was doggo and ought to 

have gone to bed 

Damn funny! 

Marching up and down the room with 
long and regular strides, with his hands 
deep in his pockets and his face expres- 
sionless but for one short line between 
his eyebrows, Dick was giving way to an 
inward burst of blasphemy—consigning 
Mrs. Rogers, Vichy, every member of 
Fay’s circus, the Frenchman and himself 
into hell and damnation. He could not 
trust himself even to think of Fay and 
her colossal insensitiveness and utter dis- 
respect of the common conventionalities. 
And once again it seemed to him that 
her cruelty, merciless egoism and an- 
archical desire for self-gratification were 
sO unnatural as to come under the head- 
ing of mania. It seemed to him, as he 
walked about, that this unfortunate girl 
either had been born a deficient in cer- 
tain necessary and usual senses or had 
lost them under the pernicious influence 
of that rhythmic juice that went by the 

ol Jazz 
was rather an interesting thing for 
those two men to have been in that 
room together under those circumstances 
both in love with the same girl, though 
very differently, both belonging to coun- 
tries of a high civilization, though of 
imazingly different temperaments 

If the Frenchman had been at liberty 
to express himself, he would have done 
so dramatically, in high-flown words, with 
1 multitude of gestures. He would have 
exaggerated his love and taken advantage, 
as a national habit, of a situation which 
was worthy of being used by Francois 
To all of which Dick would 
certainly have replied I'm damn sorry, 
old boy. hard luck And his sympathy 
ind understanding would have been quite 


de Croisset 


genuine and sincere 

If Dick had been able to get over 
English traditions sufficiently to confide 
in the Frenchman, it would merely have 
been to say, 1n words of the fewest num- 
ber of syllables, that Fay had got him, 
broken him. that he was done. To which 
he Frenchman would have replied, “Oh, 
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my poor!” and, unless he had been 
heaved away, would have kissed his fel- 
low victim on both cheeks. 

It was Dick who broke the silence, 
that strange eloquent silence. He said, 
Good God, wouldn’t you have thought 
that this hotel could have raised a doctor 
by this time in a town in which half its 
population belongs to the medical pro- 
fession?” 

He went to the telephone and spoke to 
the concierge. He asked what the deuce 
was happening, was told the doctor at- 
tached to the hotel had already been 
called out of bed and in all probability 
would arrive within the next few minutes. 
“Eet is alleright.” 

He started a cigaret and handed one 
to Louis. Oddly enough, both had for- 
gotten the soothing influence of tobacco. 
And after that declaration of fellow feel- 
ing, the Englishman resumed his pacing 
and the Frenchman his attitude of col- 
lapse. 


EOPLE began to dribble away from 

the baccarat room. Their voices 
echoed. Their footsteps died away. On 
the balcony of a room near-by, a woman, 
probably on the way to bed, could be 
heard singing “Mon Homme” with a 
rather fascinating huskiness. From time 
to time a bicycle was ridden along the 
street with a quite unnecessary ringing 
of a bell. All other traffic had long since 
ceased. 

Finally, unable to stand another mo- 
ment of suspense, Dick flung open the 
door and went out into the corridor. 
Whereupon, left alone, Louis Lully wept. 
Damn! It had been for him to carry 
Fay, for him to have had the joy, the 
responsibility, the blessed ownership. And 
there was that woman, that tragic-comic 
creature whose dreadful love was so re- 
pellent and disgusting. She would have 
seen and he would have lost his job. 

At last the lift came up 

The man who came out was small, 
neat, bearded and composed. He carried 
an overcoat and a small black bag. Dick 
noticed that he wore a deep mourning 
band on his bowler. A curious trick! 
Why advertise one’s grief? 

He said: ‘Are you the doctor?” He 
spoke in English, of course. 

Yes, yes, yes.” 

“This way then, will you please?” 

With pleasure.” 

That seemed to be the wrong word. 

Louis rose and bowed. The doctor 
bowed, placed his overcoat on the back 
of a chair with his hat and looked en- 
quiringly from face to face 

“In there,” said Dick, and he went 
quietly to the bedroom door and tapped. 

It was opened by Kitty, whose face 
had been made up again. “There is 
nothing the matter with Fay,” she said. 

Just tired, that’s all.” 

“The doctor,” said Dick. 


“Oh, well, now that he’s here I sup- 
pose he’d better come in.” 

Dick made way for the little gent! 
man. He had no objection whatever 
being dragged out of bed to pay a p: 
fessional visit to Americans. He treb 
his prices to the people who had all :! 
money on earth. 

“Now we can go,” said Dick. “Sh 
doggo, that’s all. All I hope is tl 
this doctor is capable of making her st 
in bed for at least three days.” He sh 
out a laugh. “A wizard if he is! Finish 
your cigaret in my room.” 

Very reluctantly Louis rose and fo 
lowed Dick along the corridor to Ni 
402. And in that fairly spacious bed 
room, in which everything was shipshap: 
he watched the Englishman walk up a: 
down again until he took himself to be 
A mutual “Good night” were the only 
spoken words. 


ORE worried and annoyed at th 

ruination of her evening than at 
Fay’s astonishing breakdown, Kitty r 
mained in the sitting-room while th: 
doctor was with Fay. 

Continuing a line of thought, she said 
to herself: “Yes, I-would much rathe: 
have had a boy, difficult as it is to know 
what to do with one these days. By this 
time he'd be at Yale or Harvard, just 
big raccoon, the son of a rich man by 
profession, unfit to be anything else. And 
presently, after a drunken party, 
elopement with the nearest girl whos: 
name he could barely remember. Th: 
usual thing. Oh, my God, these girls! 

However, she had burned her boats 
She was going to live her own life. Ther: 
were only a few remaining weeks to th 
time when she would place Fay on boar 
the Aquitania at Cherbourg and never se 
her again. Not that that would m 
anything to Fay. Not that she wou 
have much to tell her father. She h 
noticed nothing. She had been far too 
busy thinking about herself. Well, w 
well, there it was. 

“That’s that,” she added aloud, sur 
ming the whole blessed thing up in tl 
expressive slang of the country to whic! 
she might never return. 

It was, perhaps, a quarter of an ho 
before the doctor disturbed her thought: 
He wore a beaming smile as he clos¢ 
Fay’s bedroom door and came forwa 
on the balls of his noticeably small fe 
But for his little black bag, he would ha‘ 
given the usual practitioner’s imitatio 
of washing his hands. As it was, h 
offered his right to Mrs. Rogers. 

“Congratulations, madame. The young 
bride, she do her duty by her countr: 
It is so good. In the due course of tim: 
though so young herself, Madame will ! 
a grandmama. Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

He bowed and bowed. His face wi 
wreathed in smiles. He then let himse! 
into the passage and shut the door. 
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Diana 


continued from page 43 


sorry for herself. Although their 
rriage was utterly meaningless, Arthur 
suld not release her from it. 
But he shan’t keep me from living my 
n life,” she thought. 
Arrived at the school she hastened to 
on’s studio. He greeted her gaily, 
ithout allusion to the scene of the night 
rore. 
How are you, Diana?” 
Fine!” 
You look it,” he said. 
They began to work. When they had 
ished he said, “That was very good.” 
Catching a glimpse of herself in the 
irror Diana saw that her eyes were like 
irs. She gazed at herself until he asked, 
ppreciatively, “Do you admire the lady, 
irling?” 
In some ways I do,” she confessed. 
\t least she isn’t a little puppet any 
more.” 
She knew by the instant flash of his 
ves that her remark had pleased him. 
Do you mean that, Diana?” 
But don't you know it 
Can't you see it’s true?” 
‘It’s what I've hoped,” he said, slowly. 
In spite of the fact that you'd been 
irried, you were the most unawakened 
girl I've ever known. I marvel that any 
in had nerve enough to marry you.” 
It was disastrous,” she sighed. “You 
see—I was such a little fool a 
‘What do you mean?” 
Crimson to her hair, she stammered: 
We never were married really. The way 
ost people are ‘a 
‘Diana, do you 
id it last?” 
‘About four months.” 
“Good God!” 
She was twisting her handkerchief like 
in embarrassed little girl. If he had 
iughed she would have burst into tears. 
But he drew her to him, saying gently: 
I had no idea there was anything like 
this back of it. Why did you marry 
him?” 
But she discovered she could not 
cuss her husband. 
‘I can’t talk about 
thought I loved him, of course. 
ow that I didn’t.” 
“Why now?” 
“Because,” she faltered, “now I know 
what love is “3 
He caught her to him. 
larling!” 
Before she left he 
went East yesterday.” 


yourself? 


mean . . . How long 


dis- 


it,” she said. “I 
I realize 


“Diana, you 


said: “My wife 


O that had been the cause of his ex- 
J citement. In spite of her effort for 
control Diana’s voice trembled, as she 
isked: “How long will she be away? 
“About six weeks I suppose.” 
Neither of them dared look at the 
other. There was such deadly significance 

that reply. Diana sighed and straight- 
ened her hat He sighed and with 
eightened color said: “Well, good-bye! 
[t's time for my next lesson.” 

Diana flew down the street. “About 
ix weeks I suppose.” Six weeks of free- 
om from domestic ties! 

That night, after a long evening alone 


—Nadine being out with Jim—Diana lay 


awake, hoping that Seton would at least 
telephone and say night Why 
shouldn't he? There was no one to ob- 
ject. Gradually it dawned upon her that 
she might do it herself. Such delicious 
fun to call and whisper, “Good night, 
darling!’ Smiling in anticipation of his 
delight, she threw a dressing-gown about 
her and slipped to the telephone 

A servant answered, but undaunted she 
asked for “Mr. Seton, please!” 

It was some time before his reply vi- 
brated across the wire. Diana took a 
deep breath and cried, “Good night, darl- 
ing.” 

“Who is speaking, please?” 

As if he didn’t recognize that 
whose very inflections were his own! 
“It’s Diana!” she pouted 
“Oh, yes,’ he repeated, 
“What was it you wanted?” 
The formality of his tone estranged 
her utterly. In a small, hurt voice, she 
managed to gasp: ‘Why nothing! I 
only wanted to say good night. I'm sorry 

if I've disturbed you.” 

“That’s quite all right,” he 
politely. “I’m glad you called. 
cuss it with you tomorrow.” 

Feeling dazed, bewildered, slapped in 
the face, Diana staggered from the tele- 
phone 


good 


voice 


carefully. 


answered 


I'll dis- 


CHAPTER XIX 


IANA’S hour with Seton came early 
the following morning. 

“Good morning, Diana!” 

“Good morning!’’ she answered, hop- 
ing he would sense the formality in her 
tone and be hurt accordingly 

Smiling, he put one arm about her. 

“Is she cross this morning?” 

“Not at all. Why?” 

“You scared me to death last night,” 
he admitted. “I don’t think you realize, 
Diana, that servants are the worst gossips 
in the world. Many a home has been 
broken up by a suspicious ear listening in. 
And every telephone in my home is con- 
nected. No conversation can be held in 
entire privacy. You understand, don’t 
you?” 

“I understand perfectly,” she replied. 
‘And I shall never call you again.” 

When he attempted to kiss her she 
said, “Don’t,” and this time her tone was 
so convincing that he turned away. 

Seton shrugged “Very well. 
let’s get down to business.” 

A moment later she was repeating her 
lines, but with her heart an inert lump. 
Suddenly tears were streaming down her 
cheeks 

‘I can't,” she cried, hysterically. 

Seton looked at her coldly 

‘To act,” he said, “one must put aside 
every personal feeling. Get hold of your- 
self,” he commanded, not unkindly but 
very firmly, “and continue with the 


Then 


scene 
The pupil in her dared not disobey 
must go on. But something sweet 
untrammeled in her love had died 
When she had finished he permitted 
her to leave without a word 
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He had hurt her. 


The next day, as 


Oh, how he had hurt! 
Diana entered her 
own door, the telephone rang and 
even before she heard the gay, high- 
pitched voice, she suspected it was Viv- 
ain 

Diana, Mrs. Burton tells me you have 
What was the matter? 

difference in our 


moved 
Littl 
View Di 
To her 
Well, where are 
Diana told her 
If iren t 
over her 
Diana was thrilled 
seeing Vivian again 


points of 


, lied 
ha repiued 
surprise Vivian seemed annoyed. 
vou 
I'm coming right 


you busy 


tated sister 

over the prospect 
She gave Nadine 
beautiful sister, 
and knew 


ol 
caretul 


who was 


iccount of a 
iwully artistic 
heaps of interesting people 
The two girls straightened the living- 

room, lighted the fire and rearranged the 

flowers Jim never failed to send 
We're going out,’ Nadine explained. 

“So you can have it all to yourself for 

a while 
But 

arrived 

solt 


had _ not when Vivian 
Diana, wrapped in her sister's 
was surprised to see the 
hazel eyes studying Nadine critically. She 
admired the apartment, but asked how 
much they had to pay for it. A question 
which embarrassed them obviously, al- 
though Nadine did manage an answer. 
And when Jim came Vivian astonished 
the girls by saying, “But I know Mr. 
Devlin. How are you, Jim?” 

When he and Nadine had gone Vivian 
lighted a cigaret and said firmly: “Come 
now, Diana. Let’s have the truth. What 
does Jim Devlin have to do with it?” 

Not a thing,’ Diana said airily, “ex- 
cept to pay the rent. You he’s 
confident that Nadine will make good that 
he wants to help her.” 

‘Diana Farwell, what do 

Well Vivian, you told 
there no limit the 
men will do for a girl 

Vivian threw her cigaret into 

ind began to pace the room 
I also told you, she said sternly, 
that you were to leave men alone. You 
iid you wanted a career And I know 
uccomplish anything if you're 
e man all the time 
But Vivian, I'm not doing anything 
iving with Nadine There's nothing 
ibout that Jim 
her out 


she gone 


embrace 


see so 


mean?” 
yourself 
things some 


you 
me 
was to 
an ash 
tray 


can t 
over som 
} 


surely only comes 


wrong 
to take 
It doesn't ! a bit of 


difference,” 
to 


You are going 


the 
Shepherd 


that n 


rang, ind it was 


course if oment 


Diana 
What 
else 
Ve 
l Wal sce you Pie 
Shall I call later? 
hour 

I wish you would 
fully 

But she did not 

I know that 
severely. 

Well, my heavens, you 
me to be a hermit, do you?” 

Vivian smiled. Somewhat 


cautious 
Diana 


voice was 


the matter some 


one there 


lec lared 


in half 


to Seton. 


ay an 


] 


she replied grate- 


fool Vivian 
was a man 


she 


said 
don't expect 


peassured, 
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she rose, drawing the fur closer about 
her white throat. 


A a matter of fact, Diana was not 
nearly so impressed with her sister 
away from her luxurious background. Viv- 
ian’s eyes were shadowed with fatigue. 
Her voice a trifle shrill Diana was 
still pondering when Shepherd Seton came. 

‘What did you do with the other 
suitor?” 

No she answered 


suitor,” smiling. 
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war-time romance 
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“My sister has just returned from New 
York.” 

“Sister?” 

“Yes. Perhaps you have met her. She 
knows’ Jim. Her friends call her 
Vivienne.” 

It was 
across his face 

‘I used to know 
Is she your sister?” 

“She is.” 

Seton took her hand 
down beside him. 

‘What a mysterious young person you 
are. The first time you entered my studio 
I would have sworn you were fresh from 
mother’s arms. Absolutely inex- 
perienced! Then Klesalek informed me 
that you had been married. Later I 
learned that marriage had not meant any- 
thing And now you suddenly pro- 
claim yourself the sister of Vivienne.” 
Yes. Well, what’s so amazing about 


if a shade were lowered 


as 


Vivienne,” he said. 


and drew her 


your 


that 

\ great deal,” he said, shaking his 
head My God, Diana, I don’t know 
whether to love you or leave you.” 

‘You seem to think,” she said, with a 
childish pretense of dignity, “that it’s up 
to yeu to decide.” 

He put his hand beneath her chin and 
forced her to look at him. “Isn't it up 
to me?” he asked, quietly 

Once more the deadly, exquisite at- 
traction! Lethargy which seemed to 
paralyze thought. Her eyes blurred as 
if she were seeing him from a distance. 

Diana!” he cried . 

But a moment later she said: “I think 
we ought to stop seeing each other ex- 
cept at school.” P 
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“Has Vivienne been talking to you 
he asked. 

“She has advised me against men 
general,” she admitted. “Of course, s} 
knows nothing about you.” 

“Well, don't tell her, Diana! 
tell any one!” 


Do: 


CHAPTER XX 


IANA broached the subject of m 

ing on the way to school. Nadi 
was driving. She kept her gaze ahe¢ 
but she was frowning. 

“Why now, Diana? 
to move.” 

“Why not?” 

“Just before Christmas,” Nadine sai 
meaningly. ‘Anyway Jim has signed 
year’s lease. He'd be furious.” 

“I’m afraid I'll have to go, alone, the: 
Diana replied. 

Nadine was silent a moment befor: 
she said, quietly: “So your sister does: 
approve of me?” 

“Vivian didn’t say a word against you 
protested Diana. “But she suspect: 
something. She knows we can’t afford 
place like that.” 

Nadine parked the car. 

“Few would approve, I suppose.” 

“That’s it,’ Diana continued, eagerly 
“It really puts both of us in a positior 
which looks worse than it is. If 
business. 
own room.” 

They had left the car and were enter 
ing the school when Nadine said frankly 
“T can’t, Diana. 
name.” 

Diana stared at her. 

“You don’t mean that?” 

“Yes, I do. 
even consider a break with Jim now 
Don’t you see?” 


IANA was feeling rather gay. She 
went through her hour with Mar 


selle wondering why it had ever seemed 


difficult. And she left the dressing-roor 
with flushed cheeks and glowing eyes. Sh« 
really couldn't keep from being happ\ 
Every one seemed nicer than usual. Mor 
interesting! She told herself she 
in love with the world. But she was ap! 
to feel that way before a lesson wit! 
Seton. And she entered his studio wit! 
a face so sunny, so sparklingly exhilarat« 
that he came the length of two rooms t 
greet her. 

He told her of his plans for putting 
on “Mona Vanna.” Nothing was to be 
left undone. As she listened the futur: 
seemed to unroll brilliantly before her 

He kept her so long she missed Kles: 
lek’s class. And as she was leaving hi 
said: “There's a little French inn I want 
to show you. A long ride but worth it 
Would you like to go with me?” 

“Would I?” 

“How about Wednesday then? 
start early.” 

She lifted the hand which held 
and pressed her cheek against it. 
“There’s nothing in the world I'd rather 
do.” 


We car 
her 


HE entered his studio to find hi 
reading a letter. Although he cran 
med it into his pocket, she knew in 





This is no tim: 


I haven't a cent to mj 


Was 


t 


you 
want .to accept Jim’s help, that’s your 
But let’s at least pay for our 


It’s impossible for me to 


nctively it must be from his wife. 
He did not mention their plans for the 
ening until she was ready to go, then 
said hurriedly: ‘About tonight. I'll 
you later. I may not be able to 
ke it.” 
Diana’s heart flopped like a dying fish. 
t+ go? After it was his own suggestion! 
Has anything happened?” she faltered. 
No. We'll go sometime. Perhaps to- 
ht. Ill call you ™ 
Bewildered and alarmed she sat by 
telephone until long past the hour 
had suggested for starting. At seven 
ock she was still waiting. Not until 
en had she known the meaning of sus- 


NSC «es 
When the telephone finally rang Diana 

s almost too weak to answer it. 

I’m sorry,” Seton apologized. “Things 
ve come up which make it impossible 

r me to get away.” 

4 moment later he had rung off and 

ina was face down on the cushions, 

k with deferred hope, cold with de- 

ir. He didn’t love her . Oh, he 
idn’t. 

Nadine was out. The apartment was 
dark. And the hours she had expected 

spend with her lover crept by like 
ghosts. Mocking her! When the door- 
ell pealed suddenly, she could have 
reamed. 

It was Vivian. 

“Crying, Diana?” 

‘I was,” Diana admitted, gloomily. 

Vivian’s eyebrows lifted sympatheti- 
ally. 

‘“What’s the matter, darling? Tell sis- 
er 

At the sound of the old affectionate 
one Diana dropped at her feet. 

When Vivian insisted, “Is it a man, 
ear?” she gulped an honest, frightened 
nswer. But when she lifted her head to 
see why Vivian did not speak she saw 
hat the older girl’s eyes were blazing. 

‘I know who it is,” Vivian cried un- 
expectedly. “It’s Shepherd Seton.” 

‘Why, how did you know?” 

Vivian shrugged silken shoulders and 
tapped with an impatient foot. “You 
idmit it then?” she asked, more quietly. 

Feeling her spiritual withdrawal, Diana 
rose. “Mr. Seton and I are very good 
friends,’ she announced with dignity. 
He’: been wonderful to me.” 

“He would be,” her sister retorted. 

There seemed a necessity for further 
explanation. 

“There is nothing cheap or common 
about our feeling for each other.” 

‘“He’s married, isn’t he?” Vivian asked 
with caustic brevity. 

“I don’t think he cares for his wife at 
all,” Diana explained. “You see she isn’t 
interested in the stage or anything per- 
taining to it.” 

Vivian said nothing. 

“He asked me to be his friend,” the 
younger girl went on, “because he needs 
relaxation and contact with youth. But 
the basis of our love is our work. He 
believes in me. He thinks I have a 
wonderful future.” 

Her face was flushed and sweet as wet 
apple blossoms . . . 

“Damn,” exploded Vivian. Her hands 
seizing Diana’s hurt. “You little fool. 
You precious, baby idiot!” 

“But Vivian .. .” 


“If he hurts you! If he dares to hurt | 
you - 

Her sister's voice was so bitter that 
Diana was amazed. Nevertheless she 
persisted in her search for information. 

“Won’t you tell me what to do?” she 
begged “Can't you advise me? Just 
tonight he called up to break an engage- 
ment!” 

“An engagement for what?” 

“To drive to a little French inn. We 
had counted on it for two days. It was 
his own suggestion. Then all at once he 
changed his mind and said he couldn't 
go.” 

“It’s a good thing,’ her sister cried 
violently. “If he doesn’t leave you alone 
ll kill him.” 

Tone and words were Elizabeth’s. And 
Diana shrank from her . . . But Vivian 
seized her arm demanding: ‘Promise 
you'll break with him. Immediately! 
Before it goes any further.” 

But Diana was determined not to be 
coerced. “I'll promise nothing of the 
kind,” she retorted. “You can’t bully 
me, Vivian. And there’s no use to try.” 

Vivian began to cry. 

“Diana, you’re such a baby. Life is so 
different than you think. A false step 
now can ruin your entire future.” 

The bunk! She had heard it all before. 

They were still at it when Nadine re- 
turned. Vivian left. 

“Tl see you again soon,” she said sig- 
nificantly. 

Diana sighed. Honestly, Vivian was 
impossible. To do the things she did, 
then have the nerve to lecture her sister. 
But Diana had no intention of being in- 
fluenced. Elizabeth had frightened her 
into the straight and narrow path for 
years. But she was beyond that now. 
And she would stand or fall by her own 
decisions. 


HE next day, however, it became ap- 

parent that Seton was renouncing her. 
His manner was exceedingly professional. 
More formal than it had been in the be- 
ginning. Diana, making an effort to be 
magnanimous and not hold the broken 
engagement against him, found him 
strangely indifferent. Her forced cheer- 
fulness turned into reserve, her reserve 
to coldness, her coldness into despair. 

Every night she went to bed so shrouded 
in gloom that her heart was a drag- 
ging weight. Only Seton could lighten 
it. A word from him could have made 
her happy again. But it was withheld. 

By the end of a week her despair had 
flashed into resentment. How dared he 
make love to her, then ignore it? Did 
he consider her so easy? So cheap— 
that he could win her affection, then toss 
it lightly aside! She wished, then, to | 
hurt him. And she began to fling out at 
him with pointed, sharp remarks. 

The first of December found her alone 
in a plainly furnished, one-room apart- 
ment. She had selected it herself, but 
Vivian had approved it. 

“I suppose it will do for awhile. But 
I’d rather see you in a private home.” 

“Nothing doing,” Diana said flatly. “I 
must have a place where I can practise.” 

“Well, you don’t expect Shepherd Seton 
to come here, do you?” Vivian asked in 
the dictatorial manner Diana particularly 
disliked. 
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Diana did not believe that She was 


positive Viviar 


had interfered And the 


idea diverted her anger trom Seton to her 


sister 


If I find out that vou have interfered 


Vil do anythir 


mvthin to get him 


back she said turtously 


The ruse we 
Teet He von 


Diana promise 


rked. Vivian was on her 
its highest. But 
And her sister 


e was at 
1 nothing 


had scarcely left the ipartment betore 


she telephe 


& SEEMED hours before 


seton came 


room 


if 
thing 


ning 


Shepherd 


into the dimly lighted 


see you she faltered, 


any one has said = any- 


Do vou think any one else could in- 


fluence me Di 


inasr 


I don't know she adr 


He took her 
aave nport 
et here ( 
differently 
Her eves clo 
But it was 


hand and led her to the 
larling, I don't feel any 


uded 
your own idea that we 


make the engagement last week 


I know it 


You'll never know the 


effort it cost me to call that engagement 


ott 
\ wave of re 
his reason, it W 
thrills of happit 
It wasn't be 
then 


Absolutely not Oh 


you werent sus 


I m not 7 


She stopped 


lo the root 


‘cause 


lief swept her. Whatever 
is not lack of love. Tiny 
less crept into her voice 

you didn’t want to 


Diana, if only 
ha baby! 

That's what Vivian says 
Then determined to 
of the matter. she asked: 


Have vou been talking to Vivian? 


His eves nart 


owed Your sister came 


to mv studio the day after I broke the 


engagement 
firmed mv own 
hurt 


She 


d when she 


tals 
eqaiatety 





What she said only con- 


opinion. I don't want to 


Vivienne was 

particularly asked 
her 

to Diar l confessed 

was suspicious tor some 

found me crving 

issumed it was | iuse 


NEXT MONTH 








The Gambling Kid 


By GLORIA GODDARD 
Author of the Novel, 
Backyards 
Jane had succumbed to a habit of her 


set—-she gambled. Yet, though she 
needed money there were some 


things she would not do to get it. 
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It was queer, really. Because I 
didn't mention you 

He lifted her hand which lay close to 
him 

Then suddenly he cried, Let's go to 
the Inn tonight 

Gaily she assented, changing her dress 
while he telephoned 

Several hours later they reached an un- 
pretentious frame house The shades 
were drawn. Setgn rang to be admitted, 
but inside was no suggestion of revelry 
Monsieur was the soul of respectable hos- 
pitality A tire glowed in the fireplace 
of the small dining-room, although it was 
too late for other diners. He pushed a 
table close to the crackling logs and 
brought a tray with two small glasses 

Diana lifted the one Seton filled for 
her and drank to “Mona Vanna = 


oT you 


XXI 


Ss’ LONG as she lived Diana would not 
‘ 


forget that small, bare room with 
its Jable drawn to the fireplace. The 
sound of snapping flames. The smell of 
wood smoke. And Seton opposite, quietly 
reflective but with excited eyes 

When they had finished and _ started 
home it was almost two o'clock 

“We won't get to San Francisco before 
morning.” 

Fine! 
all night.” 

Feeling reckless are you?” 

‘Yes!’ she said 

Twice they stopped to drink from 
Seton’s flask. Diana was surprised to find 
that instead of becoming hilarious she 
was steeped in melancholy. The adven- 
ture was about to end. And she would 
be left to face reflection alone 

I don’t want to go home,” she said 
tearfully 

“Don't be silly, darling.” 

“But I don’t. You'll go away, and 
then tomorrow you'll be indifferent 
again 


always did want to stay out 


The thought of his probable reacti 
frightened her 

“But, Diana, I wasn’t indifferent 

“Yes, you were. And I know wh 
made you.’ She was utterly reckles 
now. Careless of consequences! “It y 
that letter from your wife.” 

Seton's voice was frozen as he replie: 
“My wife is coming home tomorrow 

That sobered her ‘I'm sorry,” sh 
said spiritlessly. “I shouldn't have sai 
anything.” 

He did not answer. As they drove o 
her depression deepened, until by the 
time they had reached her apartment sh: 
was on the verge of despair 

“Won't you please come in with me? 

“It’s morning, Diana.” 

“But I want to talk with you. W 
may never have another chance.” 

Reluctantly, he followed her. Dian 
flung up the shades, and a forboding gray- 
ness, premonition of a sunless day, fille: 
the room. She felt isolated. Cut of 
from humanity. Desolation drove her t 
him 

‘You're already queer again. Don't b 
cold to me. Please don’t be unkind . . 

He heid her away from him. 

“I'd better go. You don't realize wha 
youre saying.” 

“Yes, I do,” she protested. “I do know 
what I’m saying. I can’t go on withou 
you 2 

She crumpled into his arms, which 
tightened hercely He kissed her, cry 
ing: “Love me, then. Love me 
Love me ag 

Caught in a whirlpool of emotion, en- 
gulfed in a swift, treacherous stream, she 
became conscious of fear 

“Oh, no! No!” 

“Too late, Diana 
ing me for weeks.” 

She trembled in his arms, completels 
under his spell, powerless to resist. Yet 
Elizabeth's teachings were flaming about 
her. 

“IT do want you to love me,” she 
sobbed. “But I suppose I'll have to kill 
myself afterwards rae 

His arms dropped as if her body had 
turned to ice. Blindly, he groped for his 
hat and rushed from the room. As the 
door closed Diana dropped upon the 
floor 

The violent ringing of the door-bell 
roused her. But she was too dizzy to 
answer it. Waves of sound rose and 
broke about her for a long time. 

But a little later the telephone rang 
so insistently that she was compelled to 
answer. 

Vivian’s voice jumped at her. 

“Why didn’t you open your door?” 

“IT must have been asleep “4 

“You're lying, Diana. I saw Shepherd 
Seton sneaking out of your apart- 
ment - 

“But Vivian 

“I warned you. My God, I told 
you ., 
Shivering and disgusted, Diana _re- 
placed the receiver and crept into bed 


You've been tempt- 





yA NA, believing herself in love with Shepherd Seton, tries to induce her husband to give her 
L adrvorTr 


Read how a bitter experience and a tremendous shock open her eyes to reality. 
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nited Cigar Stores. Whelan was the 
st to understand the sensitive nature 
this merchandise and to sell it in prime 
ndition. At the beginning, the fearful 
ord “trust” was applied to him, but it 
ruck me as odd that a man enjoying 
monopoly—for they said the “tobacco 
ist’ was behind him—should make a 
ile that every clerk must say “Thank 
ou” after giving each customer his 
hange. 

By and by the things I learned in 
nterviewing such folks for a business 
paper of limited circulation began to 
shape up into magazine articles for a 
bigger public. One day in Philadelphia 
| told George Horace Lorimer about an 
irdent admirer he had in a fine old gentle- 
man, grown rich as a publisher, who 
occupied his time with an office in New 
York. One of his rules had always been 
to pay people well. That had helped 
build his fortune. In the New York of- 
fice he had a well-paid office boy, his 
only employee there. When lunch-time 
ame they went out together, and the boss 
bought the lunch for both. The nearest 
good place was the Waldorf, so they went 
to the Waldorf. 

“Ha, ha! Write me a little piece about 
that,” said Lorimer, and so I began to 
be a success story myself. 


ONTRASTING that time with the 

present, I am amazed at the num- 
ber of men who have succeeded and are 
hardly known to the public. 

About the time I first undertook as- 
signments from Mr. Rowell a young col- 
ege graduate in Honolulu was trying to 
1ise a few thousand dollars to build a 

innery. Last summer I met this chap, 

Jim” Dole, the pineapple king of the 
slands. His dream, for which he sought 

little money twenty-odd years ago, is 
ow materialized in enormous pineapple 
fields and canning establishments. A few 
vears ago he bought a whole island, just 
to grow pineapples. Yet people have 
hardly heard of him, and he is typical of 
thousands who can be routed out in every 
trade and industry. 

Successful men differ in their equip- 
ment and methods. The tremendous im- 
patience of Edward Doheney and the vast 
patience of “Jim” Dole suggest them- 
selves as a handy contrast. 

On the one occasion when I interviewed 
Mr. Doheney, during the War, in Wash- 
ington, he told a wonderful story of oil 
development in Mexico and unfolded an 
ideal of oil-burning ships for America, as 
better than coal-burning ships, illustrating 
his points with word pictures of the coolie 
and negro women who carry coal to the 
ships’ bunkers on their heads, compared 
with the automatic machine fueling of an 
oil-burning or motor ship. Great stuff! 
I wrote the story for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, to help win the War by giving 
the American people this vision—and for- 
got to give Doheney credit. His temper 
blazed up like an oil fire. 

What a cont:ast with “Jim” Dole, wait- 
ing a dozen years until the technique of 
growing pineapples advanced to the point 
where he could buy a neglected island! 


What I Learned of Success 


—continued from page 35 


They differ in their tastes and tempera- 
ments. 

They differ according to the times, too. 

But all have one thing in common, 
and I can prove it by Doheney and Dole. 
Both had a mental picture of what might 
be. 

Carnegie was right when he said his 
secret was hiring good men and letting 
them alone. 

In Philadelphia, a young Yankee had 
discovered that the women of the United 
States wanted a magazine and was trying 
to give them one. Also, there was a re- 
porter who had a fifteen-dollar-a-week 
job. This woman’s magazine interested 
the reporter. He had thought out a 
scheme to get new subscribers for it. 
Going to the publisher, he explained his 
scheme and asked to be hired two weeks. 
If he succeeded, he wanted a permanent 
job, but if he didn’t, he would be satisfied 
to quit. “And you haven’t anything to 
lose,’ he said as a final clincher, “while 
I'll be out a fifteen-dollar-a-week job.” 

The publisher put him to work, and the 
scheme proved successful. But several 
days after he started in, the reporter 
came to the publisher asking for in- 
structions. 

“Why, I don’t know!” said the pub- 
lisher with a little astonishment. “I 
thought I hired you to do that!” 

And Cyrus H. K. Curtis is still letting 
good men alone after he gets them, while 
that reporter, Philip S. Collins, is now 
general business manager of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. When Curtis had 
brought the Ladies’ Home Journal to the 
point where good men were running it, 
he turned to the Saturday Evening Post, 
and when he had organized that, to other 
enterprises. 


‘ OES luck play a big part?” people 

ask, and I think it does—a certain 
kind of luck. The luck of good health, 
for one thing. Science hasn’t conquered 
disease yet, by a long shot, nor have we 
solved the accident problem. There is 
the luck of getting into something that 
is getting somewhere. 

The reward? Money generally comes, 
of course—lots and lots of money. But 
curiously, you seldom detect an atmos- 
phere of money around the big fellows. 
Herbert Hoover spoke both from experi- 
ence and observation when he assured me 
that money, to the big fellows, is simply 
the counter in a game, and shows they 
won the game. The big reward, I sus- 


pect, is in being able to see, and also to, 


work out, that picture stuff I have men- 
tioned, making the world a more comfort- 
able place for more people. 

Do you want some suggestions for your 
own success? 

Most of the copy-book rules hold good 
—the Ten Commandments have become 
pretty nearly the corner-stones of present- 
day American business policy, because 
they work. As the late Theodore Star- 
rett, builder of skyscrapers and author of 
many a pat phrase, once said to me: “If 
you think life is complex, try living ac- 
cording to the Ten Commandments.” 
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Get Ready to Join a 


Harmonica Band! 


y= you can learn to play as well as 
the next fellow. All you need is a 
Hohner Harmonica, our free instruc- 
tion book, and a little practice — and 
first thing you know, you'll be reeling 
off the tunes like a veteran! 

Pretty soon you'll be looking round for 
some other chaps to join you in a harmonica 
band—and that’s when you'll really appre- 
ciate what fun there is in being able to play 
this “miniature orchestra.” 

There are harmonica contests, too, in 
which thousands of boys take part—and 
some mighty handsome prizes waiting for 
those who win! 





be I, el 


A special orthophonic Victor 
Record (No. 20377) “How to 
Play the Harmonica”’ is now 
available for those who wish to 
learn by listening to the living voice of the instructor, 
and following the notes as they are sounded on his 
harmonica. Illustrated instructionsheet also included. 
Reverse side reproduces “Old Black Joe” as rendered 
on harmonica with piano accompaniment. At all 





dealers selling Victor Records . complete 75¢ 
FREE Instruction Book 

Anyone can learn to play the 

“e h by following the 





a 
clear, rte A illustrated 
instructions given in our 
booklet “‘How to Play the 
Harmonica.” Free at your 
dealer’s—or write to 


M. HOHNER, Inc. 
Dept. 520 


114 East 16th Street 
lew Yor! 
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flashed through the 
1 crash of thunder. 
ies pierced the din 
He's afraid of thunder. The lion cubs 
young things run tor cover 
when a storm breaks in the jungle 
Tell me about the circus,” said Betty 

How did you come to be a showman?” 

Birming looked rueful ‘I'm. afraid 
I'm not much of a showman. Im more 
ol a hunter But I don’t hunt animals 
to kill them. Just now I’m showing off 
that lioness and her cubs I've got a 
cage of tigers as tame as kittens. I want 
people to see how Auman they are.” 

“Do you go to Africa very often?” 
And Betty was conscious of a sinking of 
the heart He had been such a friend! 

“Ves, I'm going back to Africa the 
first of the vear. That's the best time 

there when there are young 


She felt, all of a sudden 


he said You must go back 
He looked about the dusky, 
I rhis is a strange place 
visit. Miss Lee But I've 
1 it every minute 

And ave | She crept into her 
lower bert ilone Birming insisted on 

taking care of the child until morning 


| ETTY = slept soundly Sut she 
dreamed of the jungle 


Birming’s voice woke her I'm taking 
Buster out t ‘e the animals Do you 
Want to ¢ 

Ye idee settv called back. The 
train had nd when Betty joimed 
Birming outsi found him at the 
lion's cage had lifted Buster up, and 
the lione I er | to let the child 
smooth her broad fact 

cross her, a litt whining 
rocks suid Birming Her 
hot by a hunter I 
tle Now she has cubs 

e is Queenie! 
Betts irn Here 
one of the owners 


cher, a thickly 
hook hand with 
in the two rt 


nceher Weis the smart 
in. the executive Alan 


his big outdoor figure 


had the ft brown eves and gentle man- 


ners of tl limals he had tamed in the 


jungle 

He introduced Rancher to Betty. ‘Miss 
Lee, this is my friend, Peter Rancher, 
general manager of the show And to 
Rancher he said This is Miss Lee of 
Kentucky Miss Lee is the best horse- 
woman in her state—the wildest rider!” 

Rancher glanced at Buster, who was 
clinging to Betty. Then he looked at 
Betty He had the swift appraising 
glance of a man who is always on the 
lookout for new talent. Betty reddened 
under his scrutiny. 
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Wild Hearts 


—continued from page 58 

“Does Miss Lee want to join our 
circus?” Rancher asked 

Join the circus! She who had never 
dreamed of anything less sedate than an 
othice job! 

And Birming to her amazement re- 
peated Rancher’s question. So that was 
why he had asked about her horseman- 
ship! 

Rancher went on: “There's an open- 
ing for you right now with this show. 
The Princess Zambesi, our Equestrienne 
Wonder, has left the show to get married. 
We must fill her place right away.” He 
stepped back and looked at Betty. 
‘You're tall and you've got a good figure. 
Your hair shines in the sun. It would 
look like gold under the electric light in 
a tent. You'd look corking in Oriental 
silk, wide girdle wound tight around your 
body, satin sandals, a crown on your 
head. How well can you ride?” 

“As well as Madame Zambesi ever 
rode.” promised Birming 

“What do you say, Miss Lee?” Rancher 
pursued. “Time’s precious. We get in 
New York tonight; and we're billed to 
open at the beach in two weeks. You 
can have a whole month’s salary in ad- 
vance.” 

“Yes, [ll take the job, Mr. Rancher,” 
she said nervously 

Rancher held out his hand. It closed 
over Betty’s slim fingers. “Now, Miss 
Lee, that’s an agreement. And my word 
s as good as a contract. Well have your 
mount ready and a tent in which to 
practise in a few days. You won't have 
any trouble. I’m trusting to Alan’s judg- 
ment—as well as to my own horse sense 
and instinct. As for the kid—” His eyes 
flashed that look peculiar to the producer 
of hits. “I’ve got it! Great! Magnifi- 
cent! The Princess Zambesi Il. and her 
son, the Crown Prince. We'll exhibit 
them in the side-show. Alan, won't they 
be a hit?” 

Come over here, Wild! Wild is our 
ringmaster,”’ he explained to Betty. “And 
part owner of the show.” 

Betty felt Birming grasp her arm, pro- 
ter tively . 

But Peter Rancher seized Wild en- 
thusiastically. “Here, Wild! Ive got 
i ‘find’ for you. Let me present you to 
the future Princess Zambesi Il. and her 
son, the Crown Prince.’ 

Wild held out his hand. But, as Betty 
took it, she instinctively shrank. The 
ringmaster was tall and thin; and a 
drooping eyelid gave his face a cynical 
expression. He was plainly not of the 
same type as Peter Rancher. Rancher 
was a gentleman in Birming’s class. And 
Wild was—not! 

Wild looked in surprise at Buster. 
You're young to have a boy as old as 
that! Is he really your kid?” 

‘No!” Betty answered quickly. She 
told the story of how he had been left 
in her arms—deserted by his mother on 
the train. 

‘Do you believe a story—like that?” 
Wild asked Birming. He spoke with a 
mixture of lightness and seriousness that 
puzzled Betty. She did not know exactly 
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what he meant. “You hold on to hir 
anyway. We need a circus kid right nov 
Every show has one,” he added 

“Sure,” put in Rancher. “There's 1 
end to the stunts he can do. Moses j 
the bulrushes and all that sort of thing 
You keep him. He’s part of your cor 
tract, Miss Lee.” 

“See you later,” said Wild. “And ther 
I'll talk to you about your act.” 

He and Rancher passed on, leaving 
Betty breathless. She grasped Birming’s 
arm. “Ah, Alan! What have I done? 
She had called him Alan unconsciously 

“You've done just right. And you're 
going to make a hit!” 


HEY went back to the day coach 

The train, having made a specia 
stop-over for the circus people, was mov- 
ing out again 

“I’ve got to keep Buster, now,” sai 
Betty. “But how about the law?” 

“Well, if you ask me, I'd say adopt 
jungle methods. Findings are keepings 
out there. You keep the kid until hi 
mother shows up.” 

“Oh, I'm so glad.” said Betty, cuddling 
Buster to her. “And now, I’m ready for 
the big adventure!” 

She had caught the spirit of the show 
She was throwing her lot in with Birming 
Her heart beat quickly. She had felt 
the thrill of riding in the country. But it 
would be a thousand times more excit- 
ing in the ring. And she could ride—she 
could ride! She would show them a 
race! 

Birming broke the spell. “I’m sorry 
you've got to work with Wild. He's got 
a rotten way with women. It’s just as 
well to warn you. But he’s the ring- 
master. He stands in the center and 
cracks the whip! You've got to obey 

3ut you'll help me! [I shall not be 
afraid of him—if you are there.” She 
looked at Birming confidently. His eves 
had never been so kind 

“I’m afraid I can’t help you very 
much,” Birming answered slowly 

Something in his tone warned her 
“Why can’t you help me?” 

“Because I'm going away very soon 
Im going to be married.” 

“Oh-h!” 

Birming caught the distress in het 
voice Oh, you needn't worry. I'll see 
you riding all right before I go.” He 
thought she was worried about her job 
“I don’t know just when we'll be mar- 
ried. Norma just got back from Europe 
I’m engaged to be married to Norma 
MacKenty, you know! She’s the great 
sportswoman. You've seen her pictures 
in the paper.” 

“Oh yes!” Betty had heard of her 
Norma MacKenty was always a_head- 
liner. Rapidly Betty recalled what she 
had read. She was a daring explorer, 
penetrating remote corners of the world 
She had brought back big game. Betty 
had seen her on the screen, standing on 
the head of a wild boar she had slain in 
the hunt. 

As the train drew near New York 
Betty felt very much alone again. Birm- 
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eave you a minute. Norma’s here in the —_—_—_—_——_—_—_ 
rowd. Norma can do an awful lot for 

ou if she likes you.” 

As Birming turned from her, Betty felt 

hand on her arm. It was Wild, the} 
riugmaster. “You're to come with me.| JT’S WHAT THE YOUNGER CROWD THINKS ABOUT IT! 
I've engaged a room for you and the kid. | 


[t's a nice, quiet little hotel down at the | 
each near the show. I'll take you there | OW the whole world 


ght away.” © 

Not daring to disobey Wild, Betty talks the language of this 

ollowed. She passed Alan Birming. By | younger generation, follows 
their fashions, plays their 
















is side stood a tall, handsome young | 
voman. Her head was lifted imperiously, | 








nd she carried a walking-stick as though | . . 
pgp Boge tegoted flashing games—and obviously 
Birming’s eyes were scanning the| takes their opinion on tobacco 
rowd for some one. Betty felt that he | . 
as looking for her. But Wild whisked | matters very seriously, for 
her off to a taxi, and despite her misgiv- | the younger set’s most favored 





ngs Betty stepped in. The look Wild! : ‘ 
save her did not dispel her fear. How- | brand is the largest selling 


ver, on the drive down he treated her | . . . t 
vith formality; and by the time they | quality cigarette in the world! 


reached the hotel she felt at ease. 


At the door of the hotel he said, “The | 
tent is over there.” He pointed to a| 
great stretch of gray canvas just visible | 


in the fading light. “You are to work} 
with me. You'll begin your rehearsals 
tomorrow morning. I'll look for you 
it ten o'clock. Good-bye!” 





















HAT night a strange thing happened. 
Just as she was falling asleep a tap 
came on her door. She opened it to see 
a wild-eyed woman standing outside. The 
woman walked in without ceremony. 

“T’ve come to warn you against Wild. 
1 came here a girl, just like you. And_| 
you can easily guess what Iam now! 

“Tt wasn’t all his fault. But he made 
love to me, and God, how I loved him! 
Then he got tired of me. I never got 
tired of him; but that’s the way it goes. 
He told me about you. He’s in love with 
you. But I warn you. He'll spring on | 
you—and you haven’t a chance in the 
world.” 

“Don’t fear for me,” Betty said. “I do | 
not fall in love so easily. I am really 
grateful to you. I'll remember.” 

Betty saw the woman the next morn- 
ing outside the tent. She was dressed 
for riding. She came to Betty again 
ind touched her on the shoulder. “Re- 


member!” she said. I made 
Jj j i Amazing new method teaches men or women to 


W hen Betty met W ild later In the big earn after firstlesson. OIL PAINT photos at home 


circus tent, her fears were renewed. first “portraits, landscapes or art subjects. | Earn $18 
There was a wide track of sawdust under 
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OUTFIT. Graduates furnished employment. Send 
her feet. And in the middle of the great 4 : 
- : . 72 - : PICTORIAL ART STUDIOS, INC. 
central circle stood Wild. He was in < Dept. C-S 2926 Broadway Chicago, Itt 





pow for free illustrated book. 
riding costume and the ringmaster’s whip | A-E-Mohr of N-¥. 


was in his hand. 













































The gloom of the great tent, the dull | Wy, Hi f 
glisten of the sawdust and she, alone | cnet MARCEL AVER Saves ose: 
with Wild, gave Betty an uneasy feeling. | f R Lj ECR es GREATEST De your hese wear 
Wild came toward her smiling. “Well, § PROFIT Amazing invention of French ex- out at the heels? } 
you do look dandy! > He held out both § Steinert made » pert gives perfect marcel wave in ~ pomny - ray ey Ge tet Aa ¥- 
, . Din f » ‘ tbe ~ 1§ minutes—costs 2c. our hose from s 
hands, the whip in one of them. Betty | § $20 ‘hens ar ) NEW fo opaiaes pF A} mos holes in 
took a step toward him. And the next ( eta oe § wild over astonishing results. yourhochs Simply moistenthe A> f-- 
. . ) Kron 0 Agents—men and women—clean- ummed back and insert the 
minute his arm closed around her. ( pees, Seeee ) ing up biggest profits in years—no fictle chamois-like pad in the ({/ == 
She started back. “Let me go!” — : competition—patented in all coun- heel of wayemee. It takes only le ~~ 
117: ‘ . nm <a PI tries —$3.00 a second and your hosiery 
Wild laughed. Be a nice little girl! QUICK MONEY cash profit troubles are over. 
on every sale—every woman and girl buys Butterfly Hose Savers— 








Come!” He bent to kiss her. 
Betty tore herself from his arms. 
“How dare you. How dare you!” 
“How dare I!” he mocked. “Come, 
come! This won’t do. We've got to be 
friends.” 
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“Let go!” Like a flash Betty wrenched 
one hand away. She dealt him a sound- 
ing blow on the cheek Let go! 


You little devil!’ Wild dropped his 


whip and pressed his fingers to his smart- 
ing cheek You'll pay for that! He 
prang for her, and caught het 

For a minute she wrestled with him. 
Sh was strong, but his arms closed 
iround her like steel. She was panting 
mn his ( orace Don t ict so. little 
girl! Wild was murmuring You 
know you like it!” He had lifted her off 
her feet, was carrying her! 

For an instant she lay quiet in his 
arms, but it was only to gather her 


strength. With one mighty effort she 
tore herself loose Her « ip had fallen at 
his feet 

He dashed after her. but she dodged 
him. His whip lay in the sawdust where 
he tossed it. Like lightning, Betty stooped 
and seized it ‘Don’t touch me,” she 
cried 

She lifted the whip and snapped it in 
the air. Its long lash curled and straight- 
ened again. Wild saw the threat in her 
eyes 

She was panting, her lips cold with 
lear 

“If you touch me again,” she gasped, 
I'll horsewhip you within an inch of your 
life! Again the great lash sang in the 
aw It coiled over Wild's head then 
recoiled and came back to Betty's hand 
It was an old trick her father had taught 
her 

“I’m here to ride and to have you 


teach me! But if you touch me, I'll walk 
out of this tent and never enter it again 
is much as I need the money 


Wild looked at her 
splendid 

rhrough all her fright and anger, Betty 
saw a new light come into his face 

“I'm not so bad after all, Miss Lee.” 
he said. “There are girls in the world 
who will sell anything to make a hit.” He 
hesitated Do you know what I mean? 
You musn’t blame me too much?” 

“VYes.”’ answered Betty simply. “But 
I'm going to make a hit! And you're 


“By God you re 


hf 
voing to he me 


‘I promise. And I apologize!” Wild 
came up to her. She dropped the whip 
and held out her hand 

“Now well begin work,” said Wild, 
his eyes shining with genuine admiration. 


HE Princess Zambesi was billed as 
the marvel of the season, the “ Eques- 
trienne Wonder of the World.’ 

Betty scarcely recognized herself in the 
dashing posters that adorned the road- 
sides. The lithographs showed a daring 
Diana bound in vivid silks, racing around 
the ring upon an Arabian charger—the 

Flying Wonder of the World.” 

She saw Birming every day. Although 
he was living in town, he spent his days 
at the camp. Always he found Betty 
on horseback practising. She had asked 
for a tent in the camp with the others to 
be near her work 

She fell from her horse one morning 
almost into his arms Suppose I should 
fall on the opening night?” she asked 
him anxiously 

Do as the old riders do Just stand 
firmly on both feet, wave your arms and 


shout Whoop La! 
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“Just like this,” laughed Betty. She 
sprang on the horse’s back and sent him 
plunging around the ring, while she 
waved both arms and cried, ““Whoop-La!” 

“Splendid!” applauded Birming. 

“I'll remember it,’ promised Betty. 

(nd I'll keep up the Whoop-La no mat- 
ter what happens to me!” 

Birming lost no time bringing Norma 
MacKenty to see Betty. He introduced 
Betty proudly as his “find.” 

But Betty, after one glance at Norma’s 
haughty face, realized that friendship 
was impossible. Norma MacKenty felt 
for Betty Lee only the same impersonal 
interest which she bestowed on the other 
features of the circus. 

Betty shrank under Norma's brilliant 
eyes. To Betty she looked like a splen- 
did huntress, slumming for a day among 
the children of the sawdust. 


ETTY, with all her mad ambition to 

be the wonder-rider of the world, 
did not neglect Buster. The circus peo- 
ple called him the millionaire kid. She 
fed and rocked. washed and dressed, 
scolded and kissed him until Buster be- 
came a miracle of baby perfection. She 
taught him to ride with her. They made 
a picture—the Princess Zambesi II. and 
the little Crown Prince. 

Wild had let Betty select her own 
mount. She had picked out a splendid 
Arabian mare, unbroken to the ring. 
Betty named her after her old mare 
Katie, on the plantation. But on the 
hill-boards, the mare was known as 
Kalippa 

Wild had ordered a fine saddle, and 
Betty had covered it with white felt, as 
shining as satin, to match Kalippa’s 
sleek sides. 

Betty had trained her in her own way. 
A touch of Betty's sandaled foot, a fleck 
of her flying scarf against Kalippa’s flow- 
ing mane, and horse and rider sprang 
forward—a flash of glowing color, flaming 
against the dull hues of the sawdust ring. 


HE opening came, clear and cool. 
An hour before time for the opening 
the tent was packed 

Betty’s act was scheduled for the mid- 
dle of the evening. She waited nervously 
in her dressing-room. 

It seemed an eternity before her call 
came. Then suddenly she heard the 
megaphone of the announcer call: 

“The Princess Zambesi II., the Eques- 
trienne Wonder of the World, in her 
marvelous act, on her Arabian horse, 
Kalippa!” 

Betty ran out of her dressing-room, 
placed one hand on Kalippa’s arched 
neck and in a_ bound was on the 
horse’s back. To a wild beating of brass 
instruments they entered. A roar of ap- 
plause went up 

Then something happened. She could 
not see! The lights blinded her. The 
beating of the drums drove against her 
ears. She heard the shouts above the 
trumpets. She felt Kalippa pounding 
long under her. She could hear Wild 
encouraging her, cracking his whip. 
Then all faded completely. Kalippa 
trotted steadily on. But she could see 
nothing, feel nothing. Suddenly Betty 
seemed to hear a faint, familiar voice 
coming through the mist. Her eyes fol- 


NOH 


lowed the sound, and dimly she saw Alan 
Birming standing in his seat waving a 
her and shouting, “Whoop-La! Whoop 
La!” 

It acted like an electric shock upor 
her. She laughed back at him, lifte 
both her arms and cried, “Whoop-La 
Whoop-La!” The mist was gone. 

From that time on it was Betty’s 
show. 

As the plot of her pantomime wit! 
Kalippa unfolded, the audience stormed 
its applause. It was a magnificent dis 
play of horsemanship 

Riding past Alan Birming’s box, Bett 
saw Birming stand up and clap. Norm 
MacKenty was by his side holding 
large bunch of violets in her hand 

Around and around Kalippa raced 
The great white mare was covered with 
foam. And all the while Betty stood or 
Kalippa’s back, one arm lifted high abov: 
her head. 

Near the end of the pantomine, as 
Kalippa raced toward Birming’s box 
Norma MacKenty leaped upon the seat 
by Birming’s side. She lifted the great 
bunch of violets and with all the strength 
of her arm hurled them full at Betty's 
head! 

Through all the glare of light and the 
din, Betty saw them coming. She tried 
to dodge, but they struck her in the face 
She reeled back, lost her balance and 
fell backwards into the sawdust of the 
ring. Kalippa raced on 

A gasp came from the spectators. 

Wild sprang to Betty’s aid, but before 
he could reach her she was on her feet 
Blood was streaming from her forehead 
and both her hands were bruised and 
bleeding. But her eyes were like blue 
fire 

Kalippa, meanwhile, had _ galloped 
around the ring. Now she stopped at 
Betty's side. 

Betty seized her mane and with a 
faint shout was on Kalippa’s back again 
She iooked up to see Alan Birming stand- 
ing within a few steps of her. He had 
dashed down from his box 

Betty smiled and lifted both her arms 
Weakly she formed the words: ‘‘Whoop- 
La! Whoop-La!” 

And so Kalippa bore her from the ring 
to the wild applause of the audience. 

Outside Betty slipped from Kalippa’s 
back into Birming’s arms. She opened 
her eyes and tried to lift her head. 

Birming carried her in and laid her on 
her bed. Betty lifted her eyes to his 
Their lips met, clung. Then Birming 
was gone. 


ETTY’S injuries consisted of a pain- 

fully lacerated hand and numerous 
bruises; sufficient to keep her from ap- 
pearing in the ring for days. 

Birming came down to see her the 
next morning. His manner was that of 
a man who had done her a deep injury 
and was remorseful. In that mad kiss 
the night before he had revealed himself 
to her. She knew now that he loved 
her—he, Alan Birming, engaged to be 
married to Norma MacKenty. And Betty 
had responded! 

As soon as she could walk Beity 
ordered Kalippa to be taken to the ring 
for a try-out. Trembling with nervous- 
ness, she sat astride Kalippa. She was 

















fraid to stand upon that broad back | 
nat had carried her so dashingly and | 
ecklessly around the ring a thousand 
She went around once trembling 

th fear, while Wild looked on in am: md 

ent, his face as pale as hers. 

Then she slipped to the ground. 
hall never ride in the ring again,” 

id simply. “I am afraid!” 

Betty had lost her nerve. She 7 
net that black beast, fear, that strikes 
down acrobats, trapeze performers and 
all others who do wild deeds of daring 
ifter they have met with an accident. 

A day later Wild informed Betty that 
he had disposed of his own interest in the 
show to Rancher. Hereafter it would be | 
he “Rancher Mammoth Show.” | 

Wild had a proposition to -make to| 
Betty. Since the night of her wild ride | 
in the ring, she had been besieged with | 
offers to go in vaudeville. Managers were | 
anxious to star her with her horse, 
Kalippa. The offers ran all the way up| 
co five hundred dollars a week. 

“I’ve got an act all ready for you,” 
Wild told her. “It looks daring, but 
it’s perfectly safe for you and Kalippa.” 
He explained the mystery of the revolv- 
ing landscape, the mechanism by which a 
living horse and rider appear to be dash- 
ing across country, over mountains, into 
deep ravines—an optical illusion, im- 
mensely effective. “I hold the patents 
on it. And I can make them come across 
with an extra five hundred for a feature 
like that.” 

Betty, feeling that she would never ride 
in the ring again, accepted thankfully. 

She longed to see Alan Birming before | 
signing up. But Birming remained away, 
and she wondered if he, too, was disap- | 
pointed in her. 

In the meantime matters were going 
badly at the tent. Betty’s inability to 
fulfill her contract meant a very serious 
loss to Rancher. It had cut out his best 
act—a feature on which he had spent 
thousands in advertising. He stormed 
about it. 

“Tt isn’t treating me fairly, 
to fluke like that.” 

Betty did not blame him. Yet she 
could not ride. “It is simply impossible,” | 
she faltered. 

“Then that kid of yours will have to 
ride in your place!” 

The suggestion was so perfectly ridic- | 
ulous that Betty let it pass unnoticed at 


mes. 


Z 





Miss Lee, 


the time. She recalled it later. 

Buster had grown so fond of the ani- | 
mals that Betty had allowed him to} 
wander among the cages alone. That | 


very day Rancher, watching the child at | 
the lion’s cage, had lifted him up and 
put him in with Queenie and the cubs. 
It was a spectacle that had made Rancher 
laugh and rub his hands and laugh again. | 





HAT night Rancher awakened Buster, 

lifted him from his bed, put him in 
the lion’s cage and ordered the cage to be 
drawn around the ring. Buster stood 
with one baby arm thrown on the tawny 
neck of the great lioness, the cubs around 
him. It made a wild hit with the audi- 
ence. Then Rancher placed him on 
Kalippa’s broad back; and Kalippa car- 
ried the child safely all the way around 
the ring. 
Betty had to consent in spite of her | 
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fears—she owed that ich to Rancher 


The next morning, as she sat outside 
the tent. she saw Rancher, Norma Mac- 
Kents d Alan Birming approach 

Be 1 unable 

» face B y 
Che e dire » | Bi ng 
1 no veak Nor oo, was silen 
he looked \lan Birming with an 
ir of ressed triumph. Rancher came 
directly to the po 

See here Miss Lee he began a 
hear youre leaving us But how about 
the child He's part of the show now. 


\nd I'm going to keep him 

Buster was clinging to Betty’s skirt. 
She stooped and gathered him in her 
2rms I can’t let you have Buster, Mr. 
Rancher. He belongs to me.” 

“But I’ve billed him,” 
torted 

“You had no right to do it. Anyway, 
he is my baby and he’s going with me.” 

“You hear!” exclaimed Norma turning 
to Birming 

Birming turned to Betty like a man 


Rancher re- 


under a goad. His face was flushed under 
the tan 

You haven't been deceiving us all 
this time You weren't telling me a 
falsehoor that day on the train You 
know I never saw the child’s mother 
‘ it isn't true, and I'll believe vou 

Betty did not answer 

Rancher interposed I don't want 
to be unfar If the child is hers. she 

keep hin I can't take a child away 
from its own mother. The law is on her 
ide. But if her story is true, he’s just 

nuch mine as he is hers! 

He's her own child! exclaimed 
Norm 

Rancher’s face was red I want this 
settled right here Is he your own child 
or isn't hi 

Betty felt her strength going. She put 
the child down, but he clung to her. She 


fell on her knees beside him You can't 


have hit Mr. Rancher, because he's 
mine. he’s mine. He's my own child! 
Did vou bear him?” asked Birming 


Speak the truth! 


Yes. | bore him sobbed Betty In 
that moment she would have foresworn 
her hop Heaven to keep the child 

h exclaimed Norma Now we're 
getting he truth How about het 
husbant 

I never had a husband 

There w silence, a long, dead silence! 

Without nother word they walked 
way Bettv. who was kneeling with het 
face in her hands, heard Birming'ss step 
to the last echo 

[he story spread through the circus 
like fire Betty. who had been a general 
lavorite ow tood a selt-conte ssed Wo- 

vith 7 

Birming had disappeared as though he 
h qd taiier hro igh the ground Betty 
heard nothing from him In a news- 
paper she read a notice of his coming 


wedding Norma MacKenty and Alan 
Birming were to be married three weeks 
from that day It was to be a grand 
church affair. Betty could scarcely read 
the lines 

At Wild's suggestion. she took Buster 
and went to live in a hotel in New York 
during the rehearsals for her act 

One day she realized that to clear her 
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own name she must find Buster’s mother 


She recalled that the little widow had 
old her she was going to Chicago to 
marry a bootlegger. Betty racked her 


ind for hours before she remembered 
that the name of the cabaret which he 
supplied with liquor was the Black Kat 
ind Kittens. At the Black Kat and Kit- 
tens cabaret—she would find her 

She went to Wild at once and asked to 
be released from rehearsals for a time 
Without telling any one her destination, 
she boarded the train for Chicago, taking 
the child with her 

The Black Kat and Kittens cabaret 
had changed its name. Betty found it 
after a long search. It was garish, noisy, 
disreputable. Betty went there one night, 
two nights and a third. Always a new set 
of people. Each night she sat near the 
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door steadily watching the crowd, only 
to come away disappointed. At the end 
of a week she almost gave it up. Yet it 
was her only hope, and she tried once 
nore 

Betty's eyes scanned the crowd that 
night with despair. And then suddenly 
her heart stood still—two tables away sat 
Buster's mother. She had grown plump 
nd pretty, and her little wedge-shaped 
face had lost its petulant look. She was 
expensively dressed and wore jewelry. 
And she seemed gloriously happy 

Betty waited until the woman was 
ilone a minute. Then she stepped to her 
table 

At the sight of Betty the little wo- 
man’s face grew white beneath her rouge 

Don't tell me I’ve got to take that 
child back!” she almost shrieked. “I 
can’t, I can't! Why I've told him that 
the boy is—dead.” Her face seemed 
suddenly to have aged 

Betty felt a sympathy for this little 
woman in the grip of the most powerful 
of all emotions—love for her man. 

“I want to keep the child,” she said 
gently. “And I’ve come to make you 
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give him to me 
papers.” 

“Ill give him to you.” 

A man approached the table. Be 
inferred that he was the bootlegger 
they could not talk further. But s} 
managed to slip her card to the lit 
woman 

Next day the woman came to the ho 
She did not want to see the child, ar 
Betty did not urge her 

The business of formal adoption was 
legal matter and, although Betty hastene 
it as much as possible, it dragged on, he! 
back by legal technicalities 

While she was waiting for the fina 
papers she constantly thought of Birn 
ing. Try as she would. she could no 
banish him from her mind. 

He would be married in a few days 

She wanted Birming to know the truth 


I will sign the adop: 


One night, after she had tossed on her 


bed for hours, she wrote this note to hin 


Dear Alan: I told you the truth that 
day on the train. I searched high and 
low for Buster’s mother and I’ve found 
her. I wantei you to know the truth! 

Betty 


She sat in a small parlor of the hot: 
one morning 
her, and they had gone over the fina 
agreement. The last paper had beer 
signed 

Betty was suddenly conscious that the 
were not alone in the room. She hear 
a step behind her chair; heard some on 
pause and stand very close to her 

She turned her head and gasped. Sh 
rose and took a step forward. Then sh 
fell straight into Alan Birming’s arms. 

There was a moment of stillness, of 
utter numbness. Betty felt faint with 
joy. Then she drew quickly away fron 
him. This was only a moment's joy. Thi 
ecstasy of meeting must end in the shar] 
pang of parting 

But Alan drew a letter from his pocket 
and held it up before her gaze. With 
one swift glance she read in Norma's 
dashing hand: 


Dear Alan: I have gone away with 
a man I love better than my life. I 
shall never be sorry Peter under 
stands me as you have never done 
Peter and I were married this morning 
Peter sends love. Hastily, 

Norma. 


“Alan, what does it mean?” 

“It means that Norma and Pete 
Rancher are married And it means 
more, Betty, more to you and me th 
that——" 

Betty saw plainly written on his fa 
the fact that never once had he lost 
faith in her. 

“I have loved you all the time, Betty 
he said 

“Even when you thought the worst of 
me?” 

“Even then. But I was not free to 
tell you so. Can you love me now 
Betty?” 

“T have loved you for a very long 
time, Alan; from that very first night on 
the train 

They looked around. Buster's mother 
had slipped away, smiling knowingly. 
They were alone. 


The little woman was with 
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The Gate-Crasher 


continued from page 33 


I meant it. I was going to be there 
know the reason why 

She wrapped herself in her black shawl 
sroidered with red poppies and held 
the tips of her fingers to me. 

Bye bye,” she said cozily, “don’t for- 
Tuesday.” 

So around midnight Tuesday behold 
decked out as never before, having 
nt all evening (not to mention two 

lars and eighty cents) at the barber 

hop getting a hair-cut, singe, hot and 
d towels and even a facial pack 

But if it had been hard to get in at 
Versailles, it was utterly impossible 
get in at the Park Venice. I found 

iat out almost at once. The affair was 
the roof. I went up thirty-three floors 
one of their enameled elévators, and 
minute I stepped out of it a member 
the entertainment committee thrust 

s hand out at me and said “Tickets 
‘ase?’’ in a very bored voice. 

I—I've mislaid it,” I groaned, 
ng through my pockets 

I have a few left,” he 
y do you need? I might 

p you out ‘ 

{t sounded almost too good to be true. 
One will do,” I explained 
That'll be sixty-five dollars,” 

ered affably 

Going down!” I 


fum- 


said. “How 
be able to 


he an- 


said to the elevator 
The next time I went up I got off at 
thirty-second floor, went up a de- 
ry staircase and came out before a 
tchen door. 
My eyes fell on something up against 
1c wall that looked like a gas meter. I 
ened it and discovered it to be full of 
is and coils of wire. There were three 
pper switches with insulated handles. 
hat gave me an idea. I pulled one of 
switches down but nothing happened. 
hen I pulled another one down and 
hing happened. Finally I pulled the 
rd one down and all the roof lights 
out. People started to laugh and 
out. Without wasting a moment’s time 
ypened the door and slipped out. It 
behind me with a terrific crash, but 
lidn’t mind as long as no one could 
me. I kept moving forward in the 
rkness and confusion, trying to get as 
way from the kitchen as I could 
efore the lights went up again, as they 
re sure to at any minute. Several 
es I stumbled over chairs and ran 
» people. “Isn't it awful?” I heard 
woman's voice say close by me 
something smooth and 


Suddenly I felt 
I realized that 


ypery under my feet 

1ust be the dance floor. The music 
| stopped completely. People were 
inding very still and every one kept 
ying: “Don’t move or we'll lose each 
ther.” Then the strings of lanterns 
erhead flashed on again as suddenly as 
vey had gone out. Every one laughed 
id clapped their hands. “There, that’s 
uch better!” 


ND I discovered Joyce Nichols stand- 
<i ing not two feet away from me. It 
vas as though something had led me to 
ver in the dark. She had chosen to run 


and 
that 


fashion for 
wide, ankle-length skirt 
look like a Dresden doll 

“Teddy!” she cried the moment she 
saw me, ‘what brought you here so late?” 

I mumbled some excuse or other 

“I thought you were trying to renege 
I've been saving the twelfth and the 
fourteenth for you,” she explained. “I 
didn’t want you to have the thirteenth 
because it brings bad luck.” 

“I don't want to dance with any one 
but you, Joyce,” I told her. “I'll sit 
over there in the corner and watch you 
until it’s my turn.” 

She came looking for me between the 
seventh and eighth dances and pressed 
a string of pearls into my hand 

“Put this in your pocket for me like 
a good boy, will you Teddy?” she said. 
“There's something the matter with the 
catch and I’m afraid I'll lose it.” 

Between the tenth and eleventh the 
lights went out again. I wondered who 
was monkeying with the circuit this time. 
Possibly a fuse had blown out. The cur- 
rent went on again in about a minute's 
time, and I expected every one to finish 
the dance. It was the one before my 
turn came to dance with Joyce and I 
wanted them to get it over with. But 
no one seemed to be dancing. Instead 
they had all gathered about a very ex- 
cited old lady who was having hysterics 
about something. She was stout and 
rather overrouged, and in her excitement 
she kept flinging her arms about like two 
windmills. She ended by fainting away 
and they carried her over to one side and 
laid her on a cane 

“She has lost her pearls,” I heard some 
one say 

The first thing I knew two 
street clothes, detectives I suppose, 
walked over to me and growled: ‘What 
ire you doing here, young fellow?’ 

I looked at them thunderstruck at 
—I’m waiting for some one,” I faltered 

We'll trouble you to stand up for a 
minute.” 

One of them went through my clothes 
and suddenly pulled out Joyce's string 
of pearls 

Here it is!” he 

His companion 
like iron 

“But those—those—” | 
plain, and the froze 
from sheer horror of the predicament I 


contrary to the once, 
had on a 


made her 


settee 


men in 


said 
gripped my _ shoulder 
tried to ex- 
words on my lips 
Was In 

“Never mind that now,” they said 
brutally. “We got you with the goods 

Every one had gathered about us, star- 
ing at me I could read hatred and 
disgust in every eye 

Suddenly there was a rustle of silk 
and a flash of aquamarine blue, and 
Joyce had forced her way through the 
crowd 

“Those are my pearls!” she cried to 
the detectives. “What are you doing with 
them?” 

“How does he 
his pocket if 
grunted 

“The catch broke and I asked him to 


‘em in 
they 


have 
yours?” 


come to 
they're 


keep them for me while I danced,” she! 
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her eyes flashing with anger. “Is it 
of your business?” 
n that had been taking tickets 
nce earlier in the evening 
rward 
ite!” he said. “Ask him 
in here anyway.” 
NCE to every gate-crasher comes the 
moment when he’s found out and no 
possible stall will him. This was 
mine now, I guessed. Frankie had said 
it was bound to happen sooner or later 
and Frankie had been right: it had. I 
had crashed one gate too many. 
it?’’ sneered the commit- 


Save 


“How about 
teeman. “Thought you'd put one over, 
didn’t you?” 

Before I could answer Joyce stamped 
her foot. “He came with me, of course. 
Didn't he, Mother?” She turned to her 
mother for corroboration. 

Why, Joyce—” stammered her mother, 
not knowing what to say. 

“Mother, you know he did!” Joyce in- 
sisted, giving her a desperate look. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Nichols,” said the 
committeeman humbly. “My mistake. 
I apologize.” 

I could tell by the expression of her 
face that Joyce was terribly angry about 
the whole thing. She and her mother 
sent for their wraps and left immediately 
afterward without taking any notice of 
me. But I couldn’t let her go like that; 
it nearly killed me. I ran after her, and 
just as she was getting ready to follow 
her mother into the elevator and go down- 
stairs I caught her by the hand. 

“Before you go,” I murmured, “I want 
to tell you something. You may as well 
know it now as any other time. He was 
right. I belong here. I crashed 
the gate.” 

Hurry, Joyce,” said her mother. “I’m 
waiting for you.” And the mirrored slide 
of the elevator shut in my face. 

I went home that night, that morning 
rather, shaking my head. 

What’s the matter?” asked Frankie. 
“You look as though you’d come fresh 
funeral.” 
afraid I’ve lost her,’ I told him. 
more,” said Frankie. “Another 
along soon enough.” 
got to be her, or no one,” 


dont 


Irom a 
“Tm 
‘Plenty 
one ll be 

‘It’s 


swered 


I an- 


picked up the crank, fitted it and, after 


three preliminary swings, 
the motor. It sputtered, caught and 
roared into life. Leary turned, flung 
down the back of the seat, snapped home 
his spark controls and gave her the gun. 
The steel shell hummed and quivered as 
the motors raced. Leary shouted “Hold 
on!” and slammed the levers into gear. 
The tank groaned and swung forward. 
He drove out about twenty feet, turned 
in half his length, back again, then com- 
pletely around and backed into line in 
his own tracks without clashing his 
gears. That'll show ’em! 
He cut the motor off 
through the sudden silence 
Well, you ain’t so dumb 


two or spun 


once 
Price spoke 


at that game. 
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“In that case,” he said, “it looks like 
it’s going to be no one.” 

Four or five days passed and I couldn’t 
get Joyce out of my head. I was blue all 
long, never smiled. Frankie said I 
was turning into an ouch—an ouch is 
his idea of a person terrible to get along 
with. Toward the end of the week he 
came home one night and asked: 

Think you'll crash any more?” 

Never again,’ I said. “I’ve lost the 
girl I cared for by doing that.” 

‘Because I see by the paper that the 
Artists’ and Models’ Ball is being given 
tonight,” he told me. 

“What do I care?” 
don’t remind me.” 

“TI think I'll tackle it,” he said. 


day 


I said. “Go away, 


E STARTED in to dress, and when 

he had on his dinner jacket he 
straightened it out by pressing his hands 
down the sides of it, the way people have 
a habit of doing. 

“What’ve you left in this pocket?” I 
heard him say. ‘Feels like candy or 
something.” 

I turned around just in time to see 
him pull out Joyce’s pearls, which had 
been there since the night of the dance. 

“There is a Santa Claus,” said Frankie, 
“and you must be his pet.” He held the 
string up to the light and admired it. “I 
think I'll put my hand in the other 
pocket. I might find a twenty-dollar gold 
piece.” 

I wrapped the necklace in some tissue 
paper that I pulled out of the cuff of 
one of Frankie’s starched shirts and 
reached for my hat without wasting any 
time. 

“I’m going to take them back myself,” 
I said. “I wouldn’t trust a messenger 
boy.” 

I looked up Joyce’s family in the tele- 
phone book and went straight over there. 
They lived in a private house just off 
Park Avenue, and when I rang a Jap 
opened the door for me. 

“Miss Joyce at home?” I said. 

Your name, please?” he asked. 

I was afraid she wouldn't see me if I 
told who I was. “Just say that a friend 
wishes to speak to her for a moment,” 
I said. 

He left me waiting in a little side- 
room with a polished floor that shone like 


co | —— | 
Stalled 
continued from page 72 


Don’t forget some of those tricks by to- 
morrow!” 

After an hour the dozing line was 
aroused by the sound of tramping feet 
and mutterings. Leary awoke and peered 
out. Shadowy forms were passing, and 
he could make out the silhouette of for- 
ests of rifle muzzles and of burdened fig- 
ures, black against the graying sky. The 
infantry was going up. The morning had 
grown chill. Figure after figure passed, 
tramping and stumbling along the line of 
silent tanks. Here and there a low hail 
could be heard. 


HE morning grew grayer, and a faint 
breeze sprang up. Suddenly the 
heavens opened and stunned Leary’s ears 
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lacquer. I could hear voices and laughte; 
and music up-stairs, as though they w 
dancing. Then I heard some one running 
down the stairs, and Joyce came throu, 
the door in an orange party dress vy 
little silver things dangling around it 

“I forgot to give you back your pea: 
the other night,” I said, handing t! 
package over to her. 

She put it on a table behind her with- 
out even opening it. 

“How did you know where to fi 
me?” she asked. 

“T looked in the telephone book, oi 
course,” I told her. 

She smiled. ‘Did it tell you I’ve been 
thinking a lot about you lately?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Well, I have.” 

I thought she was just saying that to 
be polite in her own home. I looked 
down at my feet and didn’t answer. 

“IT have ‘some friends up-stairs,” she 
said. “I mustn’t stay away from them 
too long.” 

“Good night,” I said. 

“Why the good night?” she said. “Put 
your hat down. You're coming up-stairs 
with me for a little while.” 

“How can I?” I said. “Your friends 
won't want to mix with me. I’m just a 
bank clerk.” 

“Great!” she said. “What bank?” 

“The Twenty-first National.” 

“Why, that’s funny,” she said. “My 
daddy is president of that bank. I'll have 
to talk to him about you.” 


S WE went up the stairs arm in arm 
she said to me: “Are you going to 

be at the Midnight Rolick tomorrow 
night ?” 

“No,” I said regretfully. 
crashing-the-gate for me.” 

“You won’t have to,” she answered 
cheerfully. “Just give your name to the 
man at the door. And Teddy—” her 
voice dropped to a whisper. 

“Yes?” Something made my heart go 
faster. 

“After this we'll 


“No more 


do all our crashing 
together, shall we? You dance so nicely 
“Joyce,” I cried, “I simply have to 
tell you. I’m crazy about y i 
“Sh!” she cautioned. “Save it for to 
morrow night. There’s going to be 
moon.” 


with a great blast of sound. Their own 
batteries, just behind and above them on 
the heights overlooking the little ruined 
town, had gone into action and were fling 
ing steel into the German lines far ahead 
Leary’s head rang with the first terrific 
crash, but continuous and almost con- 
stant repetition soon dulled his senses 
and he became numbed. He settled him- 
self straighter in his seat and awaited 
with tingling skin, the signal from Price 

He felt a touch on his shoulder and 
looked up. Price was signaling to him 
making a circular motion with his hand 
Leary again lowered the back of his seat 
and turned over his engine. He swung 
shut the doors in front of him and, stand- 
ing on his clutch pedals, he slid the levers 





ly 


ve 


o first speed. He could hear Price’s 
wor clang shut, and an instant later he 

a tap on his head. He let his 
itches out, gaged the uptake of the 
k as the treads bit into the earth and 
nmed through second speed and into 
gh, driving straight before him. 

For the best part of an hour they rode 

is uneventfully, making layer on layer 

ilmost visible sound; the guns, the 
ines and the tanks. Their ears became 
ifened, and some of them are so to this 
iy All at once, the leading tank 
irned off to the left and the line de- 
yved, Leary swinging far to the right 

f the machine ahead of him. They 

iggered on, gradually changing from a 

jlumn to a line 

Suddenly a new note took its place in 
he infernal symphony which they were 
laying. A sharp explosion and a column 
if earth and smoke marked the arrival 
if the first German shell. The field 
thead blossomed with fantastic plumes 
if fire and dirt. As they passed a group 
1f men crouching in a hole, the men rose 
ind walked with them for a way, their 
heads bowed forward, loading their rifles 
is they walked. The infantry which had 
gone through them last night was ad- 
vancing with them 

Leary drove on, waiting with taut 
nerves for Price’s next signal. 

The infantrymen who were walking be- 
side them dove suddenly forward to the 
ground. Two lay still, one writhed and 
snatched at his stomach. The rest glided 
into depressions in the earth. 

Leary heard the rattle of Price's gun 
ind felt the empty shells patter about 
his shoulders. The pressure of Price's 
foot against his right shoulder made him 
ease his right track into neutral, and as 
the nose of the tank slewed around he 
saw the German machine-gun, with the 
heads of its crew clustered around it. 

They were lying prone in a shell hole, 
ind as he drove at them one sprang erect 
ind fell straight back, stiffly clutching. 
\nother turned a back somersault as a 
ball caught him in the shoulder, and then 
the infantrymen were upon them, bay- 
oneting. Price pressed Leary back to 
his original direction again, and they 
reeled on. The infantry caught up to 
them and fell back at intervals 

Leary could see the men pause to 
shoot, generally dropping to one knee 
ind sliding out of the range of his vision 
is he went along 

They were in the thing now. The tank 
clanged and rang as the shells burst 
iround them, and Leary winced so that 


his dimensions decreased with every burst. 


Choking fumes came through his eye 
lits. He could see nothing, feel nothing, 
hear nothing but an overwhelming roar 
that seemed to have become a part of 
him The tank lurched and swayed, 
slithered and shook. At last, after an 
ige in which Leary grew rapidly into 
senility, they passed through the barrage 
nd into a region whose tumult seemed 
peace, after the horror of that passing 
The smoke and dirt cleared away, and 
is the torn terrain revealed itself once 
nore to Leary’s gaze, he saw that they 
had reached a section fortified by pill- 
boxes—concrete machine-gun emplace- 
ments. He had been trained in the art 
of approaching these, and made for the 
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first one, swinging around to its rear as 
he came up to it. Price opened fire 
through the door and disposed of the 
crew who were caught like rats in a trap. 
Leary worked his own way now, roaring 
up on one after the other of the closely 
packed boxes. From one the crew tried 
to fly, but Price picked them off man by 
man with the precision of one who 
shatters clay They cleared out 
six pill-boxes in this way, all of the crews 
waiting for the barrage to lift so that 
they might finish off such of the infantry 
through it 
slight rise, and 
the tank struck 
dead The si- 
stunned them 
uproar had 


cool 


pig ons 


as lived to come 
Beyond this 
at this they 
the rise, the motor went 
lence, sudden and horrible 
more than the first terrifi 
aone 
Leary! 
Leary 
spinning 
She 


Get goin’! 


line 
went \s 


was a 


sake ! 
around 


crank 


God s 
whirled 
the 


For 
had 
futilely at 
died on me! 
Cet 


and was 


goin’!’ 
Gas is gone! 
up, white 
I knew blame well you'd 


Sergeant! 
Leary looked 
Dar in you! 
somethin '! 

tugging at the 


lorget 

Price was 
Hotchkiss 

Open up and let’s get 
wont take them Heinies 
ute to lay on this thing an 
hell! Grab these clips!” 

He tossed down an armful of the 
whippy steel clips, each of which held 
twenty-five rounds of Hotchkiss ammuni- 
tion, which he was snatching from the 
racks that lined the turret, and prepared 
to follow with an armful more. Leary 
gathered up the clips with shaking hands. 

Sergeant, I looked at that gas!” 

Like hell! Go on, get out of here!” 

Leary crouched out of the tank back- 
wards and paused between its treads, 
shooting quick glances back and forward 
like a cornered animal. Price followed 
him, climbed over him and, shoulderiag 
the machine-gun, looked about him. 
There was a shell hole about fifty feet 
away, and toward this he started, Leary 
following perforce. They set out at a 
walk, but had not gone ten steps when a 
rifle cracked behind them, and a spurt of 
dust flung up just ahead of Price. He 
jumped for the hole, calling Leary. 

Leary staggered up to the edge and 
rolled in. The horror of the pit was upon 
him. Another shot cracked over their 
heads, and Price flung himself to the 
edge of the hole and peered out in the 
direction of the sound between two 
mounds of earth. 

“There he is, damn him! 
See him Leary?” 

He seized the gun and settled it be- 
tween the two hummocks. Loading it 
rapidly, he squinted down the barrel and 
Bark and twigs flew away from 
the but nothing dropped He 
paused a moment, then, mounting his 
helmet on his trench knife, he thrust it 
slowly up over the edge of the hole. 
Nothing happened. 

“Sucker must be caught in a crotch. 
Leary, you stay here and string them 
clips together while I go over and get 
the rest of the ammunition and the 
shovel.” 

Leary stood up and shook his head. 


butt of his 


out o' here! It 
moren’ a min- 
blow it to 


Up a tree! 


let drive 


tree, 
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He was beyond words, but he nodded to- 
ward the tank, and started out for it. 
Price gazed at him perplexed. He knew 
the effort that it had cost him to offer 
to go himself to the thing, for, since it 
had been stalled, it had become anathema; 
as deadly a trap as it had been a haven 
of safety when it was running. Leary 
might be forgetful, but, by God, he had 
guts! He gazed after him for an instant, 
and turned to his work. 


EARY crouched as low as he could 
and still move. The tank was miles 
from the hole and his feet were leaden. 
He gained it, slipped around the treads 
and climbed up into the turret. He won- 
dered how long it would take a German 
battery to lay a gun on the tank. He 
flung up the covers to the ammunition 
racks feverishly, fumbling in his haste. 
He cleared them all out and fell through 
the bottom of the turret, hurting his knee 
excruciatingly. He slid out again with a 
sigh of relief which triumphed over his 
pain, and started for the hole. Then he 
remembered the shovel. Oh God! Would 
he never get away from that tank? He 
could hear, every second, the whine of 
the shell that was coming to blow him 
and it into oblivion. He snatched at the 
shovel as it hung from its brackets on 
the side of the tank, once, twice and 
again, and he had it. He turned toward 
the hole and ran crazily, both arms full. 
He was leaving the tank! He had no 
other thought. He was about half-way 
to his goal when something slapped him 
on the back—kicked him terribly, vicious- 
ly in his right hip, and he plunged, scat- 
tering clips and shovels, into red, howling 
darkness. 

The sniper had had no wish to waste 
bullets on such palpable bait as Price’s 
helmet, but the result for him would 
have been the same in the end. Price, 
watching Leary fall, jerked the muzzle of 
the gun into line and poured bullets into 
the tree. This time, at the end of a 
furious burst, a figure slowly detached 
itself from the branches and dropped to 
the ground in a huddle. 

Price left the hole, dashed over to 
Leary, hoisted him on his back and 
trundled him to shelter. He had just 
gained it when a plume of earth and 
smoke sprang up with a roar fifty feet 
in front of the tank. 

“Good-bye, Liz!” called Price, busy 
over Leary. 

He cut the other’s blouse away with 
his trench knife and tore open his shirt. 
A second shell crashed to the rear of the 
tank. 

‘That’s two of ‘em! Three strikes is 
out! Now put one over!” 

He ripped out his first-aid 


packet, 
rammed the pad down on a gaping hole 
in Leary’s shoulder and tied the bandage 


tightly around his body. The third shell 
screamed over. It was a clean hit and 
left another hole where the tank had 
been, scattering the machine over the 
landscape. Price ducked as some of the 
débris whizzed over his head. 

“Gone to Hell! Adios!” 

With Leary’s own kit, he plugged a 
bad hip wound and laid him in as com- 
fortable a position as possible on the 
side of the hole. Then wiping his hands 
on his trousers, he crept out and gathered 
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up the scattered clips and the shovel. Hi 
darted back, stacked the clips where they 
would be handiest and made an emplac: 
ment for his dismounted gun, steadying 
it as best he could in the earth, stam; 
ing it down with his fists. He had jus 
settled the gun when a faint whisp 
made him turn. 

“Sergeant!” 

He stooped over Leary, who gazed u; 
at him with imploring eyes. 

“Sergeant, I looked at the gas. 
had plenty.” 

“Go on! What's the odds? Your 
here and I’m here and the tank’s blow: 
How are you?” 

“It hurts, Sergeant!” 

Price nodded. His expression did no 
relax. 

“Sergeant, we did have gas! 
was full—last night!” 

Price looked at him searchingly. Leary 
eyes were beseeching. His whole expres 
sion, his fast-waning energies were con 
centrated in an effort to make the other 
believe. Price thought: that close burst 
that had struck them, coming through 
the barrage, maybe that strained th 
seams of the tank and let the gas leak 
out. It was possible. He nodded and 
grinned down at Leary. 

“We must o’ busted our tank. Sur 
we had gas if you say so! Lie easy 
now. Want a butt?” 

Leary nodded and his eyes closed in 
relief. Price fished out a cigaret, lighted 
it and thrust it into Leary’s mouth 
Leary pulled at it and smiled, and the 
smile vanished, one-sidedly, in a twitch 
of pain. 

“You poor sucker! Hang on, kid! In- 
fantry ll be here any minute now. We'll 
get you out o’ this. Leave it to me!” 

He turned back to his gun again. He 
kicked away the expended clip that had 
accounted for the sniper and rammed a 
fresh one into the guides. He pulled the 
charging handle back and thrust it for 
ward again. He glanced up as he did so 
and saw a green-gray figure top the rise 
and crouch down the slope. Another 
followed him. Price held his breath and 
sighted carefully. Evidently come down 
to look over the wreckage. 

“Thought that damn 
alone!” 

There were four Germans now, and 
they started cautiously down the hill 
Price pulled the trigger. He found that 
he would have to hold the gun down in 
its makeshift mounting with his left hand 
to get results. As it was, only two of 
the figures lay sprawled against the hill 
The other two had disappeared back 
over the crest. 

“Trouble comin’!” 

He looked again at Leary, who lay 
quiet now, his eyes closed, the cigaret 
dangling from -his lips. Price reached 
over and took it out of his mouth. 

“The poor sucker!” 

He puffed nervously on the cigaret 
If the infantry didn’t get through soon 

He turned back to his gun, tossing 
the cigaret away. His hands were 
sweating. He attached one clip to the 
end of another, working furiously but 
without a fumble. He would have to 
use both hands to work the gun and 
would have no time to hook up clips 
when he got going. 
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fe peered out between his mounds of 
h. Nothing in sight yet. More dirt 
up, and a bullet cracked over him 
ire sped across the top of the rise, 
wed by three others He fired at 
ind got the last one As he shot, 
juad debouched from che left and 
{ down. He swung back quickly and 
ed it, laying out four and sending 
rest dashing back to shelter. 
\in’t you the Indian fighters! Come 
from the right, now!”’ 
\s if in answer to his command,- a 
ip broke cover on the right, but he 
s ready and met them. Then a line 
yped out, evenly spaced and coming 
erminedly on. His heart chilled a 
e. It only took one of those fellows 
get through, and his hash was settled. 
He took careful aim at the right and 
ept his gun along, moaning to himself 
the inaccuracies of fire that his poor 
yunting caused. The line halted for an 
tant, but came on again, reinforced 
m the rear. He fired, traversing rap- 
so that he might have more time to 
back and pick up his stitches. There 
re too many left standing for his peace 
nind. He began to try to pick off the 
vivors, regardless, and cursed himself 
fool. 
He reached the right of that ever-ad- 
icing line again, and swung quickly 
k. The other side was acting queerly 
hen he got to it. Men were dropping 
vere he had not fired, others were firing 
yond him. The line wavered and 
rted back. He leaned forward and 
ept them viciously. A brown figure 
irned the earth at the edge of the hole, 
rang past it and dropped on one knee 
fire. Another slid prone and loaded 
s rifle. They were coming from be- 
him. He looked around in won- 
ring amazement and ceased firing, lest 


up and were driving his attackers back 
up the hill 


E SAT in the hole with Leary, wish- 
ing that he could see, too, as pretty 
a piece of close work as he could ask. No 


quarter was asked, and none given, and 
atter fifteen minutes of brisk fighting, t | ' | 
the hilltop had been cleared and the in-| #] rea mMmUSIC: 
fantrymen were consolidating 

Price raised his voice, as he heard a 
wounded infantryman do 

“First Aid! First Aid!” 

A hospital orderly rolled into the hole 

“Where ye hit?” 

“I ain't. Pick up the buck, there 
He’s got it bad!” 

‘How in hell did you get out here?” 

“Tank. Stalled; and the Heinies blew 
her up. Get busy on Joe, will you?” 

Price was almost shouting in his ner- 
vous desire to have something done for 
Leary. 

“Keep your shirt on. That boy gets 
a stretcher!” 

He rose to his feet and shouted above | 
the tumult: 

“Stre-e-e-tcher! Ye-o-o!” 

He sat down again and probed Leary’s 
hurts with an experienced finger. 

He aint so bad off. Couple bones 
gone, but his parts is all there. Here 
comes the pall-bearers! 

Two tall men stopped at the edge of the 





hole. The orderly indicated Leary to Greet 
them with his thumb, and they heaved Factory 


him up and on to the stretcher. Price 
clambered up out of the hole and, stoop- 


7 
ing over the body of an infantryman, he — make your old machine 
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The Fiddle Fairy 


continued from page‘ 63 


asked: “Do you usually carry an 
hestra around with you? 

But the girl wasn’t answering him. In- 

|. she seemed to have forgotten him. 
ing the flute to her scarlet lips, she 
ted once or twice experimentally, then 

Idenly showered the air with a cascade 

notes as delicate as sunshine flickering 
rough a tracery of green leaves 

Colin started. Colin stared. For here 

s witchery; here was magic. She slid 

0 a snatch of melody that rose and 
opped and rose again. 

She finished, to nod her head judi- 
ously. “I do it better than the violin, 
ere’s no denying.” 

“But—that last!” Colin’s excitement 
eached the bursting point. ‘Three bars 
rom the ‘Nocturne’ by Borodine! The 
Nocturne’ ‘i 

“Oh.” The girl was indifferent once 
ore. “Will you give me my violin, 
now? I must go.” 





OW there is just one thing more de- 
manding in a man than his imagi- 
nation, and that is his curiosity, once 
iroused. And Colin, who had come five 


New PHONIC 


thousand miles seeking solitude, had no 
intention of enjoying it until he had 


solved the mystery of this girl and her i 
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her then. Almost violently he did those 
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raised the violin to his shoulder and 
stood, for a moment, with the bow poised! Name------------ 
over the strings. His arm fell—and the 





world about him grew silent, the better| “°° ~~~ naa 
to listen to his magic. ae ee ee A ee 
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When he had 


tant to yield the 


finished he was reluc- 
violin. The spell of 
his own music encompassed him He 
| the instrument gently and stood 
for the gipsy girl to speak 
lid not Instead, she reached 
the violin, and if she held it 
tenderly it was the only sign 
she had listening to 
something very rare and exquisite 

At last, the words dragged from 
Colin said Did you like it? 

He had no how much like Senti- 
mental Tommy he looked, standing there 
with his dark head cocked a little to one 
side and that confident look upon his 
face. But the girl had, so she said, “I 
once heard an old man play it more 
beautifully.” 

Colin bowed again—rather stiffly this 
time. It was ridiculous for him to be 
chagrined, but he was. In fact, that per- 
verse young woman, Karin Rodolpho, 
who had been the real cause for his need 
to bury himself away in these mountains, 
had hardly upset him more than this girl 
with her hot hair and her cool eyes and 
her indifference 

He 
old—— 

‘I'm sure you will Was she laugh- 
ing at him, or did she say it gently? 

And when you do, you may play quite 
as well as he, Colin O’Rane.”’ 

His brightened You 
me, then!” he cried 

She retrieved her violin and tucked it 
under her arm. “I do think you are the 
conceited man,” she sighed. 

all over your luggage 
high at Mr. Erskine’s 
lge, wouldn't I be blind and stupid both 
not to guess who you were And with 
that and never another word off she went 
i the ! 


resset 


waiting 


nore 
she gave been 
him, 
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1aea 


said Doubtless I shall grow 


face do know 


most young 


‘With 
ind that 


your name 
piled 


lon 


road 


i IR the next three days Colin O’Rane, 
between st in hit 


nself in Tony's 
I yz ind cooking bachelor meals and 
wishing he had stayed in Néw York, kept 
both eve and eat for the Fiddle 
is he termed her He even _lis- 
for the the 
and the longer he waited 
He might 
himself, for 
fiddle and 
that Borodine 
fragments of which 
The only objection 
that he hadn't 
encountered her 
in broad daylight. Yet just about the 
time when he decided that he must have 
seen the girl but he'd probably imagined 
the violin and the from Borodine 
nd even the silver she came 
ibsorbed in 
was playing, but at sight 
stopped in evident surprise. 
tor something?” 
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He saw now that her violin was slung 
troubadour fashion across her shoulders. 
For answer, he took it and played upon 
it. And his playing was very perfect 
and very brilliant. But the girl who lis- 
tened for the cry of his heart behind his 
music heard it not at all. Therefore she 
sighed when he drew the last lovely note 
from the strings 

“Have you never been cold—or hungry 
—or despairing?” she asked. “I mean 
really cold, so that you pressed against 
open doors for warmth? And really 
hungry, so that you could not bear the 
sight of bread in a bakery window?” 

He shook his head. The bright jour- 
ney of Colin O’Rane’s success had taken 
him along no such highways. “No, 
never.” 

“I thought not.” 
no more. 

He was silent for a little. “I wonder 
why you said that,” slowly he said at last. 

“T was thinking,” she returned frankly, 
“how much better you would play if you 
had been. For tunes are made by a bow 
in the hand and fingers upon the strings 
of a violin. But music is woven out of 
hunger and pain and ecstasy and love and 
despair. I doubt if you've ever really 
wanted anything—so badly that the need 
of it was like the desert’s thirst upon 
you!” 

A dark cloud fell upon his face. The 
gloom of the melancholy Celt fell upon 
him. “Faith, I've known that,” he mut- 
tered. “There was a chit of a girl i“ 

The small figure started eagerly. “Oh— 
and you loved her?” 

“I did not! I could have wished the 
plague to take her! 

“Oh!” Regret molded the tone. “What 
an opportunity lost!” 

But Colin wasn’t regretting any such 
an opportunity. “Little Fiddle Fairy,” 
he said, “if you’ve any potent brews that 
throw witchcraft upon one who deserves 
it, stir your black pot for one called 
Karin Rodolpho. For she’s a blind, self- 
ish, utterly abominable person, and if 
there’s little music in my heart, hers is 
the fault.” 

“She must 
her so!” 

“That I know not, never having seen 
her But this I know—there’s little 
beauty in her heart. For in her two 
hands she holds my despair and my de- 
feat. She keeps the Golden Strad, and 
well do I know I'll never really play un- 
til I have it!’ 

Her eyes were puzzled. 
Strad? What is that?” 

“It is the hunger that lies in my heart, 
that you said I didn’t have! It is a 
violin—just that. And yet a thing apart 
from every other violin in the world, to 
my way of thinking. It is as sweetly 
curved as a woman’s throat and it has 
the glitter of gold upon it, while the soul 
of all the songs ever sung lies within its 
lovely body. And to think that I, who 
have worked and lived for the day when 
I should hold the Stradivarius of my old 
Max Rodolpho, am now denied 
it because, if you please, the creature 
which strange trick of fate has 
nade the daughter of a great man has 
the whim not to part with it!” ° 

But he—the old master?” 


OF 


And then she said 


be beautiful that you hate 


“The Golden 


master 


some 


“He is dead—these 
well I know he meant it for me. 
so—many’s the time.” 

“Perhaps she loves it—even as yor 

“Not a note can she play, whi 
enough in itself to prove her a chang: 
and no true blood of Rodolpho. 
how can she love that which she car 
touch to life?” 

“And you have asked for it?” 

“I have worn out pen and paper 
patience writing to her!” 

The girl looked thoughtfully at 
“But what have you done, Colin O'R 
that she should give it to you?” 

He turned astonished eyes upon | 
“T have offered her twenty thousand 
it! It is a fair price, even for the Str 
Besides, it is all I have—as well 
knows.” 

The girl rose. ‘“Heigh-o, she sour 
like a lady ogre, I do admit. But 
must brew your own potion, 
O’Rane. For in every man’s hand | 
the winning of his own happiness. Wh 
knows, if you brew painstakingly enoug! 
and use the two hands God gave y 
reverently enough upon the strings of 
violin, even such as the wicked Kar 
Rodolpho may give way to you.” A) 
picking up her violin, off she went agai 
leaving Colin so plunged into a tempx 
against the woman, Karin, that he was 
blind to her going until it was too lat 
to call her back. 


two years. 


He 


Co 


i THE days that followed Col 
O’Rane, who had expected life to b: 
but a succession of monotonous days 
be endured for the sake of the rest |! 
needed, found it not at all like that. Ir 
stead, it was like no existence he h 
ever imagined. For twenty years « 
more, ever since the day he had popp 
his youthful head over the musical hor 
zon of the world, one more child prodis 
to ponder upon, life had been filled wit! 
adulation; with the deference and prais: 
that accompanies fame; with the maud 
popularity that is showered upon a 
artist, providing he is young, handso1 
and a fit peg to hang romance upo! 
Now suddenly everything was differe: 

He found himself a part of long, wari 
lazy days that made their leisurely pr 
cession through a world of green woods 
and silence. 

It has been said that no artist can | 
his wares at the feet of a woman withou 
adding his heart to the gift. And agai: 
it has been said that if an Irishma: 
meets both mystery and beauty in 
woman he must first solve the myster 
before he can win the woman. Now 
Colin O’Rane was both Irish and a gre 
artist, and the little Fiddle Fairy wor 
beauty like a lodestone and mystery lik: 
a magnet. Therefore did he pour out 
her feet and into her ears such mus! 
from her violin that her eyes grew dar! 
with the ecstasy of it, even as his ow 
grew more eager as they rested often: 
upon her face. Until, at last, in spite 
of her nimbleness at evading all question 
directed toward herself, he burst out 
“Who are you? And how have you com: 
to these mountains? And why will yo 
not even tell me what I may call you?’ 

‘And is there any need for calling,” 
she asked him, “seeing I always come?” 

“I would rather be sure of you,” he in- 








If 


sisted. “Besides, knowing nothing about 
ou, I want to know all! Do you think, 
ving found you like this, I can go back 

» the world leaving you behind me? Do 
yu think e 

But she broke in now upon his im- 

tuosity. for there was an undertone in 

s voice that brought her to her feet, 
vised for fiight. 

I think.” and her words were a little 
reathless to match the beating of her 

irt, “that my kettle is boiling over! 
| must go!” 

Colin, because he couldn't help him- 
self, let her go. But he was quite certain 
hat in the same unexpected manner in 
vhich she always left him she would re- 
irn. For he had her violin this time. 





E WOULD have been less certain, 

however, if he could have seen her 

hat evening, sitting on the door-step of 

tiny log cabin four miles or so up the 
same creek that passed his lodge 

“Am-I falling in love with the man 
when I have no wish to do such a thing?” 
she thought desperately “Goodness 
knows, if I were to pick out the one kind 
of a man I'd not love, it would be a 
elebrity!’ And Colin O’Rane, at that! 
He'll never care for anything save a vio- 
in under his chin.” 

Her reason argued with her: “It’s only 
the man’s music you care for, silly. He 
could coax ducks out of water with it.” 

“It’s more than that.” returned her 
heart. “If he lost nine of his fingers 
tomorrow, you'd still follow the crooking 
of the tenth.” 

“He’s an artist,” reminded her reason, 
is if that settled things. “The woman 
who marries him will always have a violin 
for a rival.” 

“And many a woman,” retorted her 
heart, “would jump at the chance to play 
second fiddle to a violin, if she could clear 
her horizon of mere flesh and blood rivals 
by so doing!” 

“That settles it,” decided the girl 
grimly. “If my reason and my heart 
start arguing about the man I’m in 
danger, if I’m not already lost. I shall 
see less of him in the future, though I 
may sneak around and listen to his 
music.” 


O began the longest and loneliest six 
S days that Colin O’Rane had ever ex- 
perienced. 

The sixth day came, and Colin O’Rane 
put the violin under his arm and started 
out. He meant to find her. There had 
once been a Pied Piper who had coaxed 
the children out of Hamlin town. Colin 
intended to go playing through the woods 
until he drew the Fiddle Fairy to his 
side again. It wasn’t much of a plan, 
but it was the best he could do. 

He saw her sitting in the doorway of 
a cabin that might or might not be hers 
The face that was half turned away from 
him was rather wan and tired-looking. 
But to Colin it seemed the most exqui- 
site face in the world. Looking upon it 
he knew everything; why he had missed 
her and why he’d come hunting for her 
ind why, having found her, he must 
never lose her again 

He was suddenly both Colin O’Rane, 
the Irishman in love, and Colin O’Rane, 
the triumphant young virtuoso He 


slipped back into the woods a little way, 
and he lifted the violin to his shoulder 

It was the Borodine “Nocturne” that 
fell upon the air, and the delicate, exqui- 
site phrasings rang out in all their unsur- 
passed beauty. If ever a man poured out 
his heart into his music Colin O’Rane 
was that man. He played as one pos- 
sessed—as one under a spell. 

And then, lifting his eyes. he saw her 
coming. And the bow fell from the 
strings, and the violin lay lax in his hand 
For across the brown grass and beneath 
the silent firs she came, and in her hands, 
borne as one carries that which is price- 
less, lay something that glittered with a 
jewel-like brilliance. The slanting bars 
of late afternoon sunlight falling upon it 
gave it the golden, incandescent radiance 
of something alive and pulsing 

A cry broke from the lips of Colin 
O’Rane. 

“The Golden Strad!” 

“Yes,” she said, and she held it out to 
him 

He took it, reverently yet joyfully. 
But at the touch of that bright, gleaming 
surface, realization flooded him. 

“Tt is! His! Rodolpho’s—Strad‘” 

“Yes.” Her eyes never left his face. 
“T am—Karin Rodolpho, you see.” 

Save for the instrument in his hands— 
ah, that matchless, limpid. translucent 
finish that lay like an ice-thin coating of 
gold across it and gave a strange, wonder- 
ful depth to the wood that fingers long 
since dead had fashioned into a thing of 
undying perfection—Colin O’Rane could 
not have believed her. 

“But why—why everything!” 

‘‘Because—he wanted it so. You had 
failed him, you see.” She did not men- 
tion her father by name. It was as if 
she spoke of him not as her father but 
only as the old master of young Colin 
O’Rane. “He wanted you to be great— 
but you only became famous.” 

“But—now?” 

“Here in these woods you have played, 
at last, as he would have had you play! 
Oh, don’t you understand? Back there in 
the world I listened always for something 
in your music that was not there. 
Wherever you played. Colin O’Rane, I 
was there in the audience! But never 
did you play as I knew you could play! 
As Rodolpho, your old master, knew you 
could play! And then you came out here 
to Tony Erskine’s lodge—and I was here, 
because my father loved these woods and 
always, every summer, we came out to- 
gether. Now that he is dead I still come 
—alone. And when I saw you here | 
brought you a violin—not the Strad, but 
that other. And again I listened to you. 
For I thought that, the world failing, 
these mountains and the green forests 
and the beauty that lies everywhere out 
here might waken you to the greatness 
within you. And they have wakened you! 
You are as great as Rodolpho now, Colin 
O’Rane! You have earned the Golden 
Strad!” 

‘And when,” he asked her steadily, 
“have green trees and mountains and the 
silence of the forest, for all their beauty 
ever made music, Karin Rodolpho? 
When has anything save’—he quoted 
from her own words—‘‘hunger and pain 
and ecstasy and love woven the fabric of 
song? Are you blind to this, having seen! 

res 
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so clearly in all else? If I have played 
to merit the Golden Strad, it is because I 
have come to love you And loving you, 
I have gone from ecstasy to despair and 
back again - 

Her heart leaped, but were 
quiet Had he been any but 
Colin O’Rane, and she any one but Karin 
Rodolpho, the child of an artist, she 
could have believed him But she, who 
knew so many of his kind. was afraid; 
ifraid to give her heart to one who must 
needs always serve two loves 

She said, “I you the 

vy heart 
For answer he laid the back in 

arms. “I have no need to tell you 

again how I've wanted and longed for the 
Strad these ten Karin Rodolpho. 
But know now is one thing I want 
more 

Folly, whispered her reason, to let her 
heart leap so! She, of all people, knew 
what quicksilver flowed in the veins of 
every great artist! 

She shook her head. ‘“‘This—the moun- 
tains and the violin and I—it is no more 
than an adventure.” 

Then I ask no more of life than this 
—adventure.” 

She felt herself weakening. “Oh, take 
the Strad and go!” she wailed, thrusting 
it out at him again 

He took it, but only to lay it carefully 
down on the moss 

I shall go—but I'll come back,” he 
said. “And instead of the Strad—TI shall 
take this.” She felt his hand upon her 
shoulders, his lips on hers “You are 
sweet, Karin,” he whispered, “but very 
stubborn.” And he was gone, while 
Karin, with a host of protests on her lips, 
could utter none of them, remembering 
his kiss. 

Colin O’Rane, dropping off to sleep 
that night, was the Colin of old again, 
eager, elated, triumphant. 
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E TOSSED restlessly, oppressed by 
the stifling heat. In his dreams the 
Golden Strad was forever yielding dis- 
cords beneath his touch. It rumbled like 
the roar of thunder when he would have 
made it sing; it rose like the wail of the 
wind when he would have made it croon. 
It was a clap of real thunder tearing 
through the night that brought him 
sitting upright. 

Colin O'Rane knew nothing of the elec- 
trical storms that came, at rare intervals, 
to rage across these mountains. He knew 
nothing of the havoc they could play and 
the destruction they could bring. He only 
thought, “This will make it rain, thank 
heavens!” 

But the rain did not 
menacing rumbles and 
snakelike rivers of fire 
canyons across the sky 

At last he dressed and went out on the 
narrow porch. The thought of Karin up 
there in the forest troubled him. Was 
she alone? And frightened? 

“There’s no danger,” he reminded him- 
self. “But just the same, I’ve a notion 
to wander up that way. Can't sleep in 
this, anyway!” 

It was then that a new sound came 
to him, the noise of a horse’s hoofs com- 
ing at a gallop. He ran toward the road, 
thinking for a moment that this might be 


come, only more 
more darting, 
that shot their 
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Karin coming in an unexpected manner. 
But the dark silhouette of a man loomed 
up in the gray of coming dawn. 

He stopped to shout to Colin: “Better 
There’s smoke sighted 


beat it, stranger. 
on this ridge!” 

“You mean—fire?” 

“With hell a-poppin’ if it gets a start!” 
And with a clatter of hoofs, he was off 
again, bent on the need of investigating 
that disturbing wisp of smoke. 

A forest fire! Did he imagine it— 
that faint glow in the west? 

Over Colin came the sense of the huge, 
potential power of these forests; these 
trees towering over him like great 
columns beneath which he was but one 
small, infinitesimal pigmy. 

‘I’m imagining it!” he tried to tell him- 
self. “There’s no red in the sky. Be- 
sides, if there is, it’s miles away. And 
Karin - 

But Karin was miles away, too, a good 
hour’s going in that mountainous country. 
In danger or not, she might be plunged 
into a panic of fear. That thought alone 
was enough to start Colin O’Rane run- 
ning off at a dog trot through the woods. 

He should have followed the bank of 
the creek that had led him to Karin’s 
cabin the day before. Common sense told 
him that. But the strange, unnatural 
threat that lay over this unfamiliar world 
plunged him into that same unreasoning 
fear that invariably seized the uninitiated 
when brought face to face with danger 
in the mountains. The creek swung in a 
wide curve from his lodge up to the cabin 
above. Colin determined to take a short 
cut through the woods, lessening the 
distance by half. 

“Karin! Karin!” Colin screamed her 
name aloud, but his small mortal voice 
was swallowed up and lost in the mightier 
tumult around him. The smoke grew 
denser, his eyes began to smart, every 
breath began to rasp his lungs. The first 
hour had lengthened into two, and still 
he stumbled on in despair. 

And then suddenly’ across a narrow 
clearing they met—Colin and the flames 
that were riding the wind. In the center 
of that clearing, veiled about in smoke, 
stood Karin’s cabin 

With a shout Colin sprang across the 
open space, calling her name, “Karin! 
Karin!” But only the crackling of the 
flames answered his cry 

Fear seized upon him; a fear and a sick 
giddiness. He ran into the cabin, through 
the rooms, calling for Karin but never 
finding her. 

“Karin!” Where was she? Lying 
somewhere near, faint from the drifting 
smoke? He stumbled, fell against a 
chair. Something clattered from it. He 
looked down. A Violin case lay at his 
feet 

Blindly he stepped across it. 
he cried. ‘Where are you?” 

Her answer came, somewhere outside. 
“Colin! Are you here?” 

He dashed out through the door. 
There, clinging to a tree near the edge 
of the forest, she stood. Karin—safe— 
alive! 

He reached her side; caught her close. 
She gasped and tried to tell him some- 
thing. “I—I——” 

He swung her up in his arms, held her 
against his heart. Strength flooded back 
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“Karin!” 


into his body like the rising sap in 
young tree. He could only cry her nam: 
over and over again, “Karin—Karin—— 

He made for the creek this time, tread 
ing the trail as if he wore Seven Leagu: 
boots, and even as he went the rain by 
gan to fail. But Colin O’Rane cared not 
for that, or for the fact that the fores 
was saved. Karin was where she bx 
longed—in his arms. 

They rested at last upon the bank oi 
the creek. Colin tried clumsily to li! 
water in the cup of his hands to Karin’s 
lips. 

“You are so white, 
“Are you hurt?” 

Hurt? Karin’s heart was a dull act 
in her breast. She knew why Colin h: 
raced up through those smoky woods 
She knew why he had been ransacking t} 
little cabin! She'd heard the clatter o 
the falling violin case! He, who had tol: 
her just the night before that he loved 
her, had forgotten everything but th 
Golden Strad when the moment of danger: 
drew near! 

She said wearily: “I’m all right. In 
just—tired. You see, the Strad x 

He broke in upon her sharply, with a 
groan. “Karin! Oh—good Lord—can 
you ever forgive me? I—how can I tell 
you? It was under my very feet! | 
remember now—it fell—I stepped right 
over it! And I left it there—for th 
flames to destroy! You—I was afraid— 
I couldn’t find you a 

It couldn’t be true—what he said 
Karin, who had wanted to be loved just 
like that, was afraid to believe it. She 
said slowly: ‘“You—forgot the Strad? 
The Golden Strad?” 

“I thought you were hurt—lost,” he 
said simply. “I called—and got no 
answer.” The memory of those moments 
when he had looked for her in vain came 
back to him. “I had lost you!” he said 
fiercely. ‘Could I remember anything 
else?” 

She wouldn’t have cared then if the 
Strad had been lost! For she was a 
woman—not an artist. With a tender 
hungering gesture she drew Colin’s dark 
head down to hers. He should never 
know she had doubted him; never know 
she had wronged him! 

“The Strad is safe, Colin O’Rane!” she 
told him softly. “I carried it down— 
and then went back when I found you 
had gone. No—don’t speak now—just— 
kiss me!” 


Karin,” he 


Salad 


HUS did Colin O’Rane win Karin Ro- 
dolpho and, winning her, come into 
the heritage of the Golden Strad. 

And Karin? 

There would come a day, she knew, 
when she would find Colin O’Rane stand- 
ing with his dark head bent above the 
golden glitter of the Stradivarius. And 
he, looking at and through and beyord 
her, would never see her at all. For that 
was the way of an artist when the spell 
of his own genius was upon him. But 
always, from that high hill of enchant- 
ment where the winds of his music blew, 
he would come back to her arms. And 
because she knew she would ever hold his 
heart as much as any woman can hold 
the heart of one of the world’s enchanted 
ones, she was content. 
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Castaway 


—continued from page 68 


Captain Neal—dead. They crushed his 
id with an oar and cut him up with 
heir knives. He got two of ’em, though 
he n they rushed him. Come—one boat’s 


Hi led her to it, left her again and 

> back with a bundle from his own 
bin. Tongues of red flame were leap- 
ig and vanishing through the black 
I 10ke. 

More minutes that seemed hours be- 
fore they were in the tiny craft, safe for 
he moment, moving away from the 
loomed vessel. 

Constance’s bag and her shoes were 
on the thwart beside her. The moonlight 
was almost as bright as day. There was 
1 dark stain down her bare leg. She 
touched it and knew that it was blood, 
ind only then realized that she had some- 
how cut her knee, probably when she got 
into the boat. Grady rested his oars. 
They were at a safe distance now. Both 
gazed at the burning ship. 

Constance had not yet realized her own 
plight. She had suddenly been awakened 
from a deep sleep to her first near ac- 
quaintance with a tragedy. She thought 
of the dead Captain and the two men 
he had killed trying to hold the crew and 

boats till she could be rescued. She 
had had no time yet to think of herself, 
lone with this man, Grady Conway, who 
had put fear into a crew of men to whom 
fighting was a pastime. 

Some time before daybreak the end 
came. With sudden, glaring outburst 
of leaping red fire the ship went down, 
ind the cloud of heavy black smoke, all 
that was left of her, moved slowly away 
ilong the bright silvery surface of the 
water. 

Finally the east began to brighten with 
1 pale light. Then a stain of gold and 
scarlet appeared, touched the waters, 
colored the foam in the wake of the 
little boat. She turned and watched the 
new day coming. Presently the sun came 
up out of the sea, and the stars went out, 
ind the sky was an inverted blue bowl. 

Now she heard a new sound. Grady 
heard it at the same time, ceased rowing 
abruptly, rested on his oars and turned 
to look. They both saw, at the same 
instant, an island a short distance away 
on the port bow. The noise they had 
heard was the sound of breakers. 

The land took form and color as they 
approached—a low island with clustered 
groups of green palms and a mass of 
growth farther back; a strange shape, 
like a ring broken at its thinnest part. 
Grady told her it was called an atoll. 
The break was the gateway to the lagoon 
within. 

As the boat neared the narrow channel 
1 strong force gripped it, swept it along 
at racing speed.” It was the current of 
the tide at flood pouring in. 

The tiny craft shot through between 
the low points of reef where the white 
surf leaped in sunlight. Then its speed 
gradually lessened till it rested, nearly 
motionless, within the circle. At their 
left was a shallow bight with a creek 
flowing into it. 

Grady resumed his rowing. There was 


a smooth white strip of hard-packed sand 
between the water’s edge and the nearest 
palm-trees. A minute or two later the 
keel of the boat rasped on the sand at 
the mouth of the creek. They stepped 
out, safe on land but imprisoned on a 
tiny island, unable to leave it unless help 
should chance to come to them from be- 
yond the gray wastes of water stretching 
away, league on league. 

They had solid earth, fresh water, palm- 
trees for shelter against the scorching 
sun. There was an ax in the boat, and 
they found half a dozen fish lines and 
rusty hooks in a tiny compartment at 
the bow. These things were priceless. 
With fruit and fish and fresh water their 
absolute necessities were assured. 


RADY built a hut that day, under 

the palms on the bank of the creek, 
and thatched it with the green fronds. It 
was divided into two tiny cells by a cur- 
tain of canvas. Constance tried her best 
to do her share of the work. She tore 
her skirt and hurt her hands and broke 
her finger nails. 

Afterward he built a fire between two 
rocks on the sand beneath the coco- 
palms, and gathered a great heap of fuel 

“We must not let this go out com- 
pletely, night or day. Only a few more 
matches,” he remarked 

That evening, when darkness came 
with surprising swiftness, Constance was 
exhausted by all she had been through 
She dropped down, fully dressed, on the 
bed of leaves in the little cell that was 
her bedroom. A moment later she was 
sleeping; the sleep of utter weariness. 
She did not know when her companion 
came into the hut. 

When she awoke the sun was above 
the outer rim of the atoll; inside the la- 
goon the ripples flashed and glinted un- 
der its slanting rays. As she stepped out 
upon the clean, smooth sand the sound 
of the surf on the reefs mingled with 
the rustle of the palm fronds overhead as 
the breeze — them together. 

While she stood there in front of the 
hut a few minutes later, Grady Conway 
came along the beach 

He told her he was about to walk 
around the island from end to end to see 
what he could find, and asked her 
whether she cared to go 

“Not today,’ she said. “I’d rather 
wait here. I've got to try to mend this 
torn skirt.” 

“All right,” he agreed. “I'll be back 
about noon—or a little after.” 

He passed into the hut, and soon came 
out bringing an old pair of khaki 
breeches. 

“Skirts aren’t much good for roughing 
it—won't you take these and see if you 
can't use them?” 

“Yes, thank you. I think I can. I 
have a needle and thread and a small 
pair of scissors.” 

He strode away and was soon lost to 
sight among palms 

When Grady returned he reported that 
he could discover no sign of any one hav- 
ing ever visited the island before them 

“Captain Neal was no sailor—incom- 
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the utter blackness among the trees, but 
not before she had a glimpse of his face 
in the firelight. He wasnt angry. It 
was like the face of a man—a strong 
man used to in everything he 
undertakes—who suddenly sees the one 
desire of his life torn away from 
vet knows not how to fight for it. 
unarmed and defenseless 
now, finally crept into the hut and lay 
down upon her bed of dry leaves in the 
pitchy dark 

\n hour, two hours, passed while she 
lay there listening. 


success 


great 
him 
Constance, 


HEN her 
side. 

Listen,” he said. “Don’t talk. That’s 
no use. Being another man’s wife ought 
to make a difference—but God help me— 
it doesn’t! I know—now—I don’t want 
life without you. Here, take this.” 

He thrust the cold butt of the auto- 
matic into her hand, and her fingers in- 
voluntarily closed upon it. 

When he spoke his voice rang with the 
thrill of suppressed excitement. 

“Listen! You're armed now. Remem- 
ber—afterward—that I wouldn't take ad- 
vantage of my strength. I have given 
you back your gun, given it back to you 
so that the choice might be yours: life 
with you. or death. I'll walk slowly 
to you. Shoot or not as you 
please. But if you don’t before I 

close enough to take you in my arms 

I don't care who has a claim upon 
you you ll be mine a 

He had third of 
before her overwrought 

realization of his 


suddenly Grady was at 
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the distanc e 
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Some quality of strength in him forced 

cry from Constance: “I love you!” 

Then her arms jerked up \ sharp 
report shattered the night She fell for- 
ward at Grady’s feet, the hand holding 
the pistol doubled under her, the other 
flung out helplessly 

He had left her the choice He had 
come toward her, fearless. between the 
ilternatives of death and the maddening 
her submission. There had 
another way. A way he had not 
thought of. She had taken it. With the 
strange cry of farewell on her lips, she 
had taken it 

Grady dropped on his knees and gath- 
her, piteously helpless, in his 


picture ol 
been 


ered 
arms. 

For thirty seconds. perhaps, he knelt 
there on the sand holding her against his 
breast, too stunned for any action. 

Then he shifted her weight to his left 
1rm and pressed his head against her 
breast 

Her heart was still beating, weakly, 
irregularly, but unmistakably. 

He laid her gently down, heaped dry 
sticks upon the fire with desperate haste. 
With half a cocoanut shell he dipped 
water from the creek and bathed her 
face. She was breathing slowly and 
irregularly between slightly parted lips, 
and her heart-beats seemed a _ trifle 
stronger now, but she gave no other signs 
of life 


Ow. 


Her ragged blouse was wet with a wick 
crimson stain. It was just above he: 
heart. 

A swift examination showed him tha: 
the bullet had not entered her chest. | 
had cut a deep trench just above he: 
heart, but the wound was shallow ar 
not necessarily fatal. She must hay 
fainted from the shock upon her over 
wrought nerves. 

Again he gave an inarticulate cry, thi 
time of joy beyond words. 

With cool, clear water he washed thx 
wound and bandaged it carefully with 
strip of cloth that he got from her bag 
in the hut. 

At length Constance quivered, and th: 
sound of a trembling sigh passed her lips 

The next moment she opened her gray 
eyes and looked up at Grady. 

She could not realize at once that she 
was alive, or where she was, or who might 
be this man who held her so tenderly 
She knew he was crying because she felt 
a tear drop on her face. 

Was he crying about her? He must be 
very strong, this man He held her 
weight so easily. He looked like a blond 
viking. 

“A blond viking!” 

Now, suddenly, memory came flashing 
back 

She tried to draw away. He loosened 
his hold. She made a great effort and 
raised herself a litthe way—and fainted 
again 


HE next Constance knew it was early 

morning. She knew it was early 
because the sunlight came in through the 
low door of the hut 

She was lying on her bed of dry leaves 
She was wearing the khaki trousers she 
had cut off at the knees and a brown 
shirt open at the throat. The sleeves 
which were too long. had been rolled up 
on her arms. Her left side felt stiff and 
pained a little, but she had no fever 

Grady was sitting at the door of the 
hut. He turned, saw that her eyes were 
open and came to her 

She saw that the night had 
him—so changed him that she 
in her heart to forgive and 
sorry for him. 

All her fear of him passed away during 
the days of her recovery. He scarcely 
slept until after danger of fever or pneu- 
monia had passed and the wound had al- 
most healed. He was as awkward as a 
boy, but as careful and tender as a woman 
could have been. 


They had long 


changed 
found it 
even feel 


talks together now, 
quiet, unreserved, sympathetic in the 
deeper meaning of the word. He told her 
a little of his past. One item explained 
his loss of faith in men and women and 
the cause of his hiding himself among 
the islands of the Pacific—also the reason 
for that hard, bitter expression that had 
seemed to her oddly out of place on his 
strong, young face. His father, who had 
lived on a cotton plantation in the Mis- 
sissippi delta, had died because of neglect 
in an illness. His mother had married 
again, six months after his death, a man 
who had long pretended to be a friend 
of his father’s. He knew his father had 
made a will leaving him the rich little 
farm and most of his money. This will 
was never seen. Instead, a document 
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is produced that left everything to his 

other. He could not prove that his 

other and her lover had forged it, but 
here was no doubt in his own mind. 
Barely twenty-one and unable to do any- 
hing against them, he had made his way 
sut of the country and across the sea 
nd had lived a reckless, friendless life 
mong the islands for six years. 

So simple was the mystery of his past! 
\nd she, at times, had unjustly thought 
him a felon, a fugitive from justice. She 
lidn’t tell him this, but the fact made it 
isier for her to forgive freely and com- 
jletely any injury he had done her. 

Still she had not told him that she had 
ied when she said she was already mar- 
ried. 


RADY was repairing a leak in the 

skiff that had brought them to the 
island. It was mid-afternoon. Hot 
golden sunshine shimmered upon the sea. 
Constance, fully recovered, was taking a 
siesta in the coolness of the hut. 

It was then that a schooner came 
through the narrow channel into the 
igoon. 

Grady sprang erect and stood waiting, 
is motionless as a statue. 

Before the anchor had been dropped 

boat was in the water, rowing rapidly 
toward him. The bow touched the sand. 
\ man stepped out, ordering the two 
sailors to remain where they were. 

The man came straight to Grady, walk- 
ing with a quiet dignity. 

Grady let him come all the way with- 
out stepping forward to meet him. 

“My name is Robert Weldon,” the man 
said, in conventionally cultivated ac- 
cents, but without offering his hand, as 
they came face to face. 

Both were tall, about the same height. 
Otherwise there was the widest possible 
contrast in the appearance of the two. 
Grady’s blond hair was uncombed; he 
wore a pair of canvas breeches ragged 
‘round the ankles; he was bareheaded, 
barefooted, naked from the waist up; his 
skin was browned by exposure. 

As the stranger introduced himself, 
Grady crossed his arms on his broad 
chest, and his hard muscles tensed. In 
contrast, Robert Weldon was soft-look- 
ing, perfectly groomed. His short, dark 
mustache appeared to have been trimmed 
that morning; it was an easy guess that 
he carefully manicured his nails each day. 
His clothes, the most conservatively ex- 
pensive things in a yatching costume, 
were spotless and fitted perfectly, evi- 
dently made by the highest-priced tailors 
to be found. P 

With a perfect dignity and a cool 
reserve Weldon explained his presence. 
There were rumors along the water-front 
it Manila that a certain tramp steamer 
had burned somewhere near this island. 
It seemed that only the crew had got 
iway. Apparently they had not talked 
very definitely—probably they had some 
reason to be afraid to report the matter 
properly. But the rumor was to the 
effect that the Captain had been lost, but 
that the one passenger the vessel carried, 
a young woman, with the mate, might 
have escaped in a small boat. 

“Can you give me any information 
about them. It will be worth your 
while?” 


Grady’s face set in the old, hard ex- 
pression as he listened. 

“Damn your money! Come here.” 

Weldon flushed. but followed him. 

At the door of the hut Grady paused. 

“Constance!” he called. 

“Come in,” a girl’s voice answered. 

She was sitting cross-legged on the bed 
of dry leaves, like a barefoot boy, in 
knee breeches and an old brown shirt 
with sleeves rolled up. 

“This man calls himself Robert 
Weldon,” Grady said in a hard, level, 
expressionless voice. 

Constance sprang up. 

“Robert!” she cried. 

“Connie! You here!” 

“T’ll be outside if you want me,” Grady 
cut in, looking at the girl. 

She did not answer or glance toward 
him. He went out and left them to- 
gether. 

“I cabled Agana—when you didn’t 
come. I learned that you left there in 
the tramp. I finally heard a rumor that 
she had burned near this island. I got 
the use of the company’s schooner.” 

Constance had taken one step toward 
him. The expression of his face had} 
checked her. 

“But I want to know the whole story— 
all that’s happened since. I have the 
right to demand that—of the woman I 
expect to make my wife. Have you been 
living here alone all this time with that 
half-naked brute out there?” 

“He got me out of my cabin while the 
ship burned. He saved my life at the 
risk of his own. And he’s not really any 
more of a brute than any other man in 
the same circumstances.” 

“We needn’t quarrel over the word. 
But you haven’t answered my question. 
What has passed between you two since?” 

“Ask him!” Her own anger was rising 
at the implication of his tone. ” 





Grady!” she called. 

Almost at once he entered. After a 
swift glance of inquiry at her, his eyes | 
turned to Weldon’s face, his body tense, 
inclined slightly forward. 

“He wants to know—what has passed | 
between us—since we've been living here 
together,” Connie said. 

“You mean for me to tell him?” Grady 
asked without glancing away from the 
other man’s face. 

“a 

“You’re not in this,” Weldon broke in 
roughly. “Keep your story to yourself. 
I asked her.” 

“I’m in this as long as you’re on this 
island,’ Grady told him. “You don’t 
know what honor means—whatever you 
are trying to accuse her of. If she loved 
me she’d tell you so without hesitation. | 
And she’d die before she'd yield to a man 
she didn’t love.” 

In a rush of rapid words, without ex- 
cusing himself in any way, he summed up 
the events of that night of Constance’s 
ordeal and her desperate choice. 

Weldon had had time to recover his 
self-control. 

“There’s -a law— You'll answer for 
this. I'll take you back to Manila with 
us. You'll find out then.” 

Grady pulled the automatic, the one 
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$1140 to *330 


A YEAR 
PICK YOUR JOB 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers—Clerks 
Government Clerks 


These are steady positions Strikes. poor business con 
ditions, lockouts or politics will not affect them Uv. 8S 
Government employees get their pay for twelve full months 
every year. There is no such thing as “HARD TIMES” 
in the U. 8S. Government Service 


$1,900 TO 2,700 A YEAR 


Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year regu 
lar, being paid on the first and fifteenth of each month 
$79.16 each pay day. Their pay is increased rapidly. The 
maximum is $2,700 a year. $112.50 each pay day 


PAID VACATION 


Railway Post- 
al Clerks, like 
all Government 
employees, are 
given a yearly 
vacation of 15 
working days 
(about 18 
days) On runs 
they usually 
work 3 days and 
have 3 days off 
duty or inthe 
same proportion 
During this off 
duty and vaca 
a tion their pay 
continues just as 
though they were 
working They 
: Se travel on a@ Dass 

me when on business 
and see the country When away from home they get 
extra allowance for hotel. When they grow old, they are 
retired with a pension 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers now get $1,700 the first year regu- 
lar and automatically increase $100 a year to $2,100 and 
$2,300. They have 15 days’ paid vacation. Examinations 
are frequently held in the larger cities—City residence 
is unnecessary 


GOVERNMENT CLERKS 


(Open to men and women {8 or over) 
Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a year Pleasant clerical 
work in the various governmental departments at Wash- 
ington, D. ¢ and in Customs, Internal Revenue and 


other offices in large cities 


IS YOUR JOB STEADY? 


Compare these conditions with your condition, perhaps 
changing positions frequently no chance in sight for 
PERMANENT employment frequently 
out of a position and low year's ave 
salary. DO YOU EARN $1,900 EVERY 
YEAR? HAVE YOU ANY ASSUR 

> THAT A FEW YEARS FROM 
NOW YOU WILL GET §2.700 A 


“YOU CAN GET THEM 


These positions are not hard to get 
Country residents and city residents stand 
equal chance. Experience is unnecessary 
and political ir sence is not permitted 


GET FREE LIST OF 
POSITION 
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Fill out the following coupor Tear 
it off and mail today now, a nee 
DO IT NOW-—TI of 
two cents for a f i re 
sult ir 1 ge g a Gover ob 








FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
Dept. L 308, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Rush to me free of charge (1) a full description of the 
position checked 2) Copy of illustrated 32-page book 
“How to Get a U. S. Government Job’’; (3) List of the 
U. S. Government Jobs now obtainable (4 Tell me 
how I can get the position I have checked 


($1900-$2700) 
($1700-$2300) 
($1700-$2100) 


1. Raliway Postal Clerk 
| Postoffice Clerk 

| City Mail Carrier 

} Rural Mail Carrier 
[) Government Clerk 

} Income Tax Auditor 
-] Prohibition Agent 
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nother 


il, had brought ; 
e filled with clothes he thought 
in case he should 
uninhabited island 

she changed into 
face in the mirror of 
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brown hair 
Then she 
The schooner 
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them, 
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red- 
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went on deck 
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which 
to weigh 
the rail st 
front the 
that Grady 
farewell 
e too dark to 
to her cabin. She took 
shirt pocket and 


the pearls that 


for 
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waiting 
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inchor. Con- 
iring at the 
hut among 


would come 


was 
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shortly after dark 
fance stood by 
white beach in 

s, hoping 
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see 


take 
she , 


L\ 
rt \ 


to swimming in her 
shirt was just 
rge to interfere Hardened 
her life on the island and 
hour in the water. it was 


the brown 
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The shore 
from the 


for her 
was reached some little 
mouth of the creek 

When her fingers 


touc hed bottom she 
stood erect Ww ided 


out upon the smooth 
and turned to look toward the 

She stood there in her dripping 
her breast moving quickly from 
her exertion. By the shifting of its lights 
she knew that the vessel was under weigh 
ind making for the channel that led from 
circle of the lagoon to the open 


a long swim to shore 
aistance 


sand 
S( hooner 
clothes 


the wide 
St 
Thus they she and Grady were 
igain prisoners on the narrow ring of the 
Chance alone wouid decide how 
the next opportunity for escape 
then Not for a single 
did she regret her return to the 
loved, consciously and under- 
now, with the full strength of 
woman s heart and body and soul. 
ther she felt a sense of triumph and 
reedom and thrilling exhilaration 
fearlessly, Constance walked 
ird the hut in search of the man who, 
by freely allowing her to go. had drawn 
her back to voluntary imprisonment with 
hin 
The camp-fire had been neglected. It 
a little bed of coals among gray 


two 


toll 
or when 
would come to 
oment 
in she 


ndingly 


Quickly 


was only 
ashes 

She called softly at the door of 
hut. There was no answer 

She returned to the fire under the 
drooping palms and paused, thinking. 
Where could he be in the dark alone? 
Almost instantly her own heart gave her 
the answer. Of course! She should have 
known! 

She went quickly a little way along the 
beach to where the sand was heaped up 
Barefoot, her light step 
no sound. From this place the 
of the schooner could be seen 
as she swung through the channel 
He was standing there, 
motionless intently watching the vessel 
hat he thought was taking her away 

Her new-found knowledge of love gave 


something otf what he 


the 


1 low ridge 


plainly 


o the sea 


her to understand 
, 


felt 
Grady she spoke softly I love 
vou. Grady! I've come back!” 
His kisses hurt her lips. The pain was 
nost exquisite ple isure on earth 
need to tell him the manner of her 
As he crushed her to him he felt 
clothes and understood 
e fell between them No spoken 
words could match this moment with 
ly the little waves of the lagoon break- 
g on the sand at their feet and the 
boom of the surf through the night from 
bevond the reef 
While they stood thus the vessel went 
out with the tide through the 
narrow channel, swung in a curve to 
the left and headed for Manila, at full 
speed now. her lights dwindling to tiny 
points as she drew rapidly away 
Overhead the countless stars shown in 
lear sky! 
4 cool 
short hair 
Now he 
tried to see her face 
too dark 
Constance, mine ay 
She knew what he meant to ask 
“Ves, Grady! Forever. I left a 


miy 


safely 


breeze whipped Constance’s 
igainst his cheek 
held her back against his arm, 


but the night was 


nofe 
100 


to tell him. He'll find it in the morn- 
ing. I told him I was coming back to 
the island, to share your life, because | 
love you. I know him. He would never 
marry me after he reads that. He won't 
come back. He'll go straight on to 
Manila.” 

‘Your husband—” Grady began 

She interrupted with her palm on his 
lips 

‘No, not that. My fiancé. I told you 
an untruth when I said I was married 
I was on my way to Manila—and my 
wedding—when I went aboard that hor 
rible little steamer—and found you. Ca: 
you forgive the lie—dear?” 

The pressure of his lips on her mouth 
was his answer 

They walked back to the 
camp-fire, his arm around her 

Grady piled wood upon the coals, and 
when the bright blaze sprang up he madi 
her sit close to it and dry her wet clothes 


neglected 


HE narrow circle of the island was 

no more a prison. It was a 
girt Eden, a glorious green paradise, with 
golden days and silver nights when the 
voice of the sea sang to them alone and 
the lagoon sparkled like diamonds under 
the moon. 

Constance sat in the skiff each fair day, 
while Grady dived for pearls until he 
exhausted the supply. They already had 
enough. Their treasure from the sea 
would not make them millionaires, but it 
was enough to bring them a moderately 
luxurious income for the rest of their 
lives. 

Then one day another vessel ap- 
proached. They signaled with a fire and 
a column of smoke made by piling green 
branches upon the blaze. 

A boat came and took 
ship 

The Captain’s wife was, herself, from 
New Orleans. She took the ragged little 
girl with the red-brown hair to her own 
cabin, away from the sympathetic but 
embarrassing curiosity of the crowd of 
passengers on deck 

Even the that disillu- 
sioned and blasé individual of all a ship's 
officers. was genuinely interested in the 

blond viking” with the superb physique 
He was a large man. He loaned 
Grady an outfit of clothing 

When the sun had dropped below the 
rim of the gray ocean. and the first 
sprinkled the inverted bowl of the sky, 
the Captain married them, and the cere- 
mony the consummate touch of 
romance, the completing thrill to the 
excitement the two had caused among 
the enthusiastic passengers At last 
Grady and Constance got away from the 
wedding party that followed and entered 
their cabin 

They glanced around. Luxury, rich- 
ness, flawless white walls and snowy linen 
instead of thatch and a bed of dry leaves! 

“Very different—all this—from our 
hut on the island,’ Grady said. 

Does it—matter?” Gonstance asked 
lips parted, strangely breathless, her gray 
eves darkened 

“No! Nothing matters—as long as we 
are together!” 

Then in his eagerness for her parted 
lips he lifted her almost off the floor. 
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The Backslider 


continued from page 17 


ible angel—diluvient thunder and light- 
ing—the resuming fire by night and the 
imigant sword by day—” Nor did he 
eglect any worthy object of destruction 

- “liar — thief — gambler — contamerat- 
ng drunkard — bootlegger—politician—” 
\bruptly he halted, surprising his ac- 

ompanying chorus of amens and glorys, 
which clamored on for a moment, unable 
o cease so suddenly. Then, resuming, in 
1 soft, weepy tremolo: “If there do be 
one amongst us which are unworthy of 
Thy mercy’’—he rose to a passionate roar 
—‘cast out the hypocrite, the backslider 
like the seven devils of old!” 

The end of the prayer was submerged 
beneath a tide of approving cries. 

There was a lull, a moment of calm 
ere the final deluge broke. Deacon 
Crutchfield rose, as also did Eben’s pulse- 
rate. 

“Brothers an’ sisters, this bein’ the reg- 
lar monthly business meetin’, it becomes 
yur duty to take up certain matters. We 
will leave the best till the last and take 
up the painfullest first. 

“It comes to our ears on good authority 
that our former brother Ebenezer Grimes 
has been seen on two occasions comin’ 
out of one of Harlem’s worst dens of 
iniquity, the Rodent cabaret.” Silence 
with an occasional rustle. “Both times 
was after midnight.” Silence, save for 
Eben’s heart-beats. “And both times our 
former brother was © unquestionably 
drunk.” Silence intact. Deacon Crutch- 
field’s flashing eyes now engaged Eben’s 
reluctant, shifting ones. The awful ques- 
tion leaped forth: “Young man, is these 
things true?” 

Eben had planned to pray aloud, to 
confess his sins in his prayer, to plead 
for pardon. But after Brother Hezekiah’s 
masterpiece, any effort of his would have 
been puny. Now, transfixed with this 
challenge of Deacon Crutchfield, the 
backslider was rendered speechless. He 
groaned as if the question had been a 
spear. 

“Our former brother seems to have 
nothing to say. What is yo’ pleasure?” 

Brother Hezekiah popped up. “It are 
my painful duty, brothers ‘n’ sisters, to 
relate that this hyer same young man up 
and took communion Sunday!” There 
was a horrified gasp of unbelief, espe- 
cially from those who had seen him take 
it. To share communion after sinning— 
unforgivable! “Tha’fo’, I move you, 
Brother Senior Deacon, that this on- 
worthy young man’s name be hencefo’th 
in’ fo’ever struck off’n our church roll! 

Eben jumped up in a pani They 
were putting him out of church. A dozen 
protests stuck in his throat. Hell-fire— 
eternal damnation—putting him out of 
church 

He sank weakly back, unable to state 
a defense. Some one objected—called 
for a vote. They were voting. Voting 
on him. Ten ayes, for putting him out. 
Ten noes, opposed. A tie, thank the 
Lord. There was hope now. Maybe 
Deacon Crutchfield would save him. He 
tried to beseech the Senior Deacon with 
his eyes, but the Senior Deacon was ut- 
tering terrible, righteous, decisive words: 





“In case of a tie like this, brothers 
and sisters, it becomes the duty of the 
moderator, which is yo’ humble servant, 
to cast his vote Shall we strike this 
name off from our rolls?” An instant’s 
exquisite uncertainty. Then, “The Lord 
bids me vote ‘aye’!”’ 

After a blurred, stunned moment, 
Eben rose and stumbled out 


HITHER may that man go on 
whom God has turned His back? 
To the Devil, sooner or later. It hap- 
pens in Harlem, as elsewhere? that God 
and the Devil are neighbors—it is but 
the briefest step from the One to the 
other. <Anc so, five’ minutes after\his 
excommunication, Ebenezer Grimes was 
in the Rodent. 
The Rodent is, of course, nothing but 
a transformed cellar—not too much trans- 


“formed. It is very exclusive in its mem- 


bership; no habitué is expected to have 
retained any vestige of good reputation, 
and those are its special favorites whose 
occupations are unknown or unmentioned. 
Its transient guests, therefore, are natuf- 
ally people of excellent repute, who, at- 
tracted by its unconcealed vices, get a 
far more violent “kick” out of its smoky 
closeness, its wire-legged chairs, its three- 
piece, slow-jazz orchestra than ever they 
get out of the velvet pomp and splendor 
of more carefully disguised’ cellars. The 
Rodent has, in short, successfully cap- 
italized its bad name. You simply can’t 
plan a wicked night and leave the Rodent 
oul. 

To this place Eben had first been in- 
troduced as the unwitting victim of one 
of its regular practitioners in good stand- 
ing, a certain “Spider” Webb, who an- 
esthetized the “jay-bird” with gin and 
successfully extracted his pay-envelop. 
The second time, Eben returned to see 
if any one had found his lost pay-envelop. 
He didn’t discover the envelop, but he 
did discover Lil. Lil was the entertainer. 
He told her it really didn’t matter any- 
how—she was worth a dozen envelops. 
Rather intrigued by this brand-new line, 
she spent half an hour with him, just to 
see how green and grimy they could come. 
Then, warning him to keep better com- 
pany than Spider Webb if he didn’t want 
to lose all of his envelops, she tanked 
him up on corn and sent him staggering 
blissfully homeward 

This, then, was Eben’s third call at the 
Rodent. It was dismally early. There 
was a waiter or two about. A _ bare- 
headed girl sat brooding at a table. Strip- 
ped of its song and smoke and laughter, 
the squat little room was as desolate as 
an empty coal-bin. To Eben the impish 
silhouettes on the walls became hunched, 
clubfooted menaces, and on the bare little 
platform, naked of its orchestra, Deacon 
Crutchfield might have been standing, 
pronouncing final sentence 

He dropped into a chair. The girl 
saw him, rose and came over to his table 
“Hello, Eben.” 

He looked up. It was Lil. ‘“Evenin’, 
Miss Lil.” 

“You're early tonight.” 

“No place else to go 
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week 


Yes, if you want to make $100 a 
week, this is your chance to 

do it. Without any training or experi- 
ence, you can immediately begin to make 
money—without investment, you can es- 
tablish yourself in a big, profitable business. 
You can make at least $50 a week in spare 
time. You can have hundreds of customers, 
an automobile of your own and treme ndous 
profits. 


$750—One Month’s Profit 


It makes no difference what you are doing 
now, nor how much you are making, how 
old you are, or whether you are a man or a 
woman. Our proposition is so simple, so 
easy, so square and so clean-cut that you 
are bound to sueceed. H. T. Pearl, of Okla- 
homa, made $750 in one month. R. L. 
Marshall, of New Jersey, cleared $80 in five 
hours. Jacob Myron, of Conn., made $13 
his first afternoon. C. Vaughn, of Ohio, 
made $125 one week. Mrs. hk. R. Roof, of 
8. Carolina, made $50 the first week in her spare time 
Eugene Ducat, of Illinois, cleared $45 the first two 
days. You can do as well as any of these people 


= Profits Without 
nvestment 


We are the originators and manufacturers of ZANOI 
Products—Delicious Food Products that are needed 
in every home, Toilet Preparations, Soaps, Laundry 
and Household Necessities. We sell millions of prod- 
ucts every year direct from factory to consumer By 
this means we give greater values, fresher goods and 
lower prices than could be secured in stores. We 
have thousands of customers in every section of the 
United States. And now we want a Representative 
in your territory through whom our customers can 
send us their orders 







Never before have you been offered such a proposi- 
tion as this. You can't fail. Men and women who 
were formerly salesmen, bookkeepers, farmers, 
merchants, skilled and unskilled workmen, teachers, 
preachers—people from 
all walks of life—have 
found it an easy matter 
to make a big success as 


ZANOL Representatives 


Send No Money 


Just send me your nam 
and I will tell you how to 





get started I will give 
We want to help you in you all the facts. You do 
every way to make large not need to risk a penny 
profits and we offer to You do not need to agree 
provide a new Hudson to do anything, nor to 
Super-Six Coach without pay anything ou owe 
any expense to you what- it to yourself to find out 
ever. Mailthe couponfor about this great proposi- 
details of the plan that tion before it is too late 
will give you this hand- So write now Just put 
some closed car without your name and address 
expense and an income on the coupon and mail 
of $50 to $100 a week. it to me at once 


‘ 








Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co. § 

7377 Monmouth Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio. H 

Please send me, without cost or obligation & i 
tails of your new plan by means of which I « 

make from $50 to $100 a week "| 

' 

Name Keoe | 

' 

Addres 

(Please Print or Write Plainly ) A.P.CO. ' 
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She caught his tone, his limpness. 
‘What's the grand tragedy? 
Nothin 
Liar 


pill 1 


Come on, 


own 


She sat down 
Help take my mind off my 
troubles 

You i 

Neve! 

Not 

Church? 
cheese! 

Tain’ no mystery, he Some- 
body seen me both times I was hyeh. 
come out drunk. Dass all.” 

“That's all? Well, for cryin’ out loud 
—what’s the grand larceny? What if 
they did see you? 

Oh—dey put me 

Just for getting 


trouble too: 
out What is it 
Church 

For the 


buc ks?” 


love oO cream 


said 


seen me 


out o’ church.” 
soaked a _ coupla 

times 

Uh-huh 

Why. the hypocrites!’ And then she 
promptly and whole-heartedly threw her- 
self into his problem. After a moment's 
ponderous thought she exclaimed: “Why, 
It's a cinch! What kind of a 
this? 


LS @€asy 

church ts 
Baptis 
Huh 


ill you ve 


Bogus. vou mean. Well, now, 

got to do is find yourself an- 

of church, see? One that’s 
; broader mind 


other kind 
so tight one with a 
lo Eben churches were of three 
Methodist 


ventured 


ho 


( lasses. 


Metho- 


and others 
like the Baptist 
yourselil into a 
like Epis- 
something 


kind with a long name 
ot Utilit 


ran Or 


ich ‘bout 


eves. his 
parted, 
contem- 
she said 
caught in her eyes 
than his I 
but my old 
Not the 
though 
real 


his curious 

his caretully 

Then she 
Well 


olde I 


Drag about tt 


was preacher ages ago 
tly Kind 
Nothing synt 
uine stull, vintage of 18 

Yea He church now? 

Nope. He's got a harp. Say, I know 

t joint for you—Saint Augustine's, 
Morningside Heights. Boy, that’s 
swell dump, no 
vith 


now id ivs 


ibout him gen- 


just tne 
r DV 
some perjury 


Eben stared more interest than 
nderstanding 

Know what I'm lo?” he 
ming to 

Somethin’ dumb 
straight t le Devil, 
; All right I'm ! 
Halt, friend. You've 
All my life I been tryin 
doin’ right never 
vou didn 
different Ev yvbody 
but me. Ev ybody happy 
go fishin’ Sundays down 
Sundav-s« hool or church. 
peaches, couldn’ fight, 

dance, couldn nothin’ wuth 
thout bein’ scared o° missin’ Hea- 
ven. Now ‘tain’ no need to worry ‘bout 
Heaven—ain’ goan git da’ nohow. I kin 
dance all I dog-gone please! I kin cuss! 
Hot dam’, I kin cuss! I kin fight—git 
even wid folks what does me wrong. Dat 


said, 


sent me didn’ 


den goin 
arrived 

to do right 
doin’ 
do 


em like was 
nothin’ but 


I v vbo ly else 


what want to 
doin 
wrong 
ne Couldn 
home count oO 
Couldn’ 
, 
couldn 
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lil yaller slew-face booger what stole my 
pay-envelop—I'm goan git ‘im an’ knock 
im from amazin’ grace to a floatin’ op- 
portunity! Dey put me out? Well, dey 
me a favor! Im free—free as a 
dog-gone bird! An’ I'm goan act like it 
too—you watch!” 

Take it slow and easy, cuckoo. 
can be caged, you know.” 

He grew silent but no less intense. Be- 
fore he'd had time to say a word, they'd 
voted on him. Ten ayes. Ten noes. 
Senior Deacon Crutchfield—had he, then, 
never done wrong? Yes—hed had his 
fun first. But it wasn’t Deacon Crutch- 
field who'd sent him to Hell. “The Lord 
bids me vote ‘aye.’ The Lord—the 
Lord 

Eben’s head suddenly fell on his arms. 


done 


Birds 


“GQ NAP out of it, bozo. We'll have 
spectators in a minute.” 

Eben exposed a bitter countenance. “Is 
dey put you out o’ church too?” 

Tisn’t what they've put me out of. 
It’s what they're going to put me in.” 

‘What's ‘at?” 

Jail.” 

“Jail! Wha’ fo’?” 

Debts.” Eben sat up and 
Cops'll be here any minute now. Sweet 
mammall have some escort, big boy. 
Liveried, what I mean. Lucky at that. 
\ private room in prison beats a clothes- 
press in a flat and costs less.” She sighed, 
prodigiously sardoni Hey-hey—bring 
on the bright brass buttons.” 

It did not occur to Lil that Eben, ever- 
green though he undoubtedly was, would 
think of taking her half-jest literally. But 
he did, and not without reason. Down 
home Eben had seen men beyond 
jail for less than debt 

Slowly inspiration came, yielding a 
solution. He could save Lil and 
himself—if he quickly 


gaped. 


sent 


simple 
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acted 


BENEZER GRIMES walked rap- 
«idly, in quest of a chance to steal. 
The only concern, then, was time; the 
only danger delay. He reached the cor- 
ner of the avenue and turned out of the 
side street's darkness into the glow of 
lighted shop-windows. Now he proceeded 
more deliberately, looking carefully into 
the shops, noting those which were closed 
and dark—a Universal Grocery, a cloth- 
ing store, a real estate barber 
shop. He went up to the window of the 
barber shop, intently peered into the dim- 
On the ledge in front of the wall 
mirror gleamed a silver, and porcelain 
cash-register. If he could get into the 
rear of the place, he could reach that 
cash-register and empty it. The grocery, 
on investigation, presented a cash-regis- 
ter too. The others looked lean and bar- 
ren. Two chances. He must get around 
back somehow 

Above the foundation of shops rose 
several layers of apartments, and _be- 
tween the shops at intervals gaped the 
narrow apartment-house entrances. One 
of these was beside the grocery, and into 
it Eben slipped. Eagerly he traversed the 
hallway, only to find that it ended blindly, 
without any door, and with only a ground- 
glass window, firmly nailed down. He 
came back and mounted the hall stairs 
that led to the flats above. At the rear 
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office, a 


ness 


of each floors hallway he sought the 
window corresponding to the first. The 
second, third and fourth were immovable 
The fifth went up with a bang. To 
Eben’s satisfaction it opened on the bal- 
cony of a fire-escape. 

With no notion of how rare a thing 
full cash-register is, and quite unaware 
of his own futility, the new disciple of 
Satan awkwardly clambered through the 
window and began to scuffle none too 
quietly down the iron skeleton. 

He was negotiating his second story 
creeping past a kitchen which shared its 
balcony with the corresponding hall, when 
he observed that, of the few lighted win- 
dows above, one was just beyond the 
balcony rail. He halted and saw, too, 
that it was open. Then his new patron 
disclosed to his eyes, on the near edge 
of a bureau, a large, flat patent-leather 
purse, such as many women insist on 
carrying under the arm. 

“Amazin’ grace!’ he whispered. “Ain't 
dis sump’n?” 

Without looking into the darkness be- 
low, he measured the distance from the 
balcony rail to the nearer edge of the 
window and decided to acquire the purse. 
He got over the rail and, holding to it 
with one hand, leaned out as far as he 
could. The room was apparently empty 
A half-minute later he had his prize and 
was scrambling back over the rail the way 
he had come. 

Up the fire-escape he made his way, 
back through the still open window. 

He dived down the stairs, still holding 
the purse in his hand. In the hallway 
below he brought up short, guiltily fac- 
ing a man whose approach he had not 
heard. The purse was still in plain sight 
—the man’s gaze was upon it. In the 
same moment that Eben saw the useless- 
ness of hiding it, he recognized Spider 
Webb, the man who had caused his pay- 
envelop so strangely to disappear. Webb 
now recognized him also, and took a sur- 
prised step backward. 

“You needn’ run,” grunted Eben. 
“Ain’ got time to git you now. But next 
time we meets, when I git thoo you ain’ 
goan be fit fo’ hog-fodder.” 

He slipped the purse under his coat 
and brushed swiftly past. 

“Not so good,” thought Spider Webb. 
He wheeled and, unobserved, followed 
Eben down to the street. Eben turned 
the corner, but was not ten yards beyond 
it before Spider was pointing him out to 
a black policeman at the curb. 

“Say. Ben, see that black bird there?” 

“With both eyes.” 

“Step after him and find out what he’s 
doin’ with a woman’s pocketbook. My 
guess is he snatched it. See?” 

‘Snatched a woman’s pocketbook, huh? 
Where's the woman?” 

“Never mind—get 
he fades.” 

“Right.” 
made after Eben. 


him first—before 


At a rapid stride the officer 
Half-way down the 
block Eben cast a glance behind, saw the 


uniform approaching. He did not know 
that the officer was pursuing him, but he 
did know that distance was desirable 
and that, in any case, Lil’s security de- 
pended on his speed. He began to run. 
The policeman began to run too. 

Eben reached the Rodent’s door and, 
too frightened to look back, plunged 
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The officer was almost at his heels, | 


ent now on making an arrest. Somehow 
the precipitous descent Eben’s feet 
inaged to keep ahead of the rest of 

m. His momentum carried him head- 
mg past two or three startled rounders 
vho had come in during his absence, and 
inded him squarely in the center of the 

oor and the middle of one of Lil’s songs. 

Lil herself was well- nigh mowed down. 

For the love o’ 

‘Hyeh—take it—quick!” 
thrusting out the purse. 

There was, perhaps, but one person in 
he room whose respirations were nor- 

il. That one said: 

“Well, if it ain’t Big Ben, the cream 0’ 
he force! 
friend around? He don’t need exercise.” 

The policeman pointed at the purse 
with his night-stick. “He snatched that 
off a woman.” 

Lil rescued the purse from Eben’s in- 
firm grasp. “Oh, he did, did he? Where?” 

“Up on the avenue.” 

“You see him do it?” 

“No—Spider Webb did.” 

“That yellow insect? Why, if he saw 
Saint Peter at the gates of Heaven he'd 
swear he was chargin’ admission. You 
believe him?” 

“Sorry this is a friend 0’ 
there’s the bag, y’ see.” 





gasped Eben, 


yourn; but 


“Certainly. Right in mamma’s arms, 
where it belongs.” 
“Yours?” 


“I didn’t say your grandpa’s.” 


“Why—but what’s this bird doin’ with | 


it, then?” 

“Be your age. 
ourse.”” 

‘Well—what was he runnin’ for?” 

‘Because I told him to hurry, Sher- 
ock.” 

The gendarmé grinned and scratched 
his head. ‘Well, I'll be—’scuse me. I’m 
goin’ to run that Spider Webb in for lyin’, 
sure as I got a badge.” 

“If you don’t, you hadn’t 
have no badge.” 

The officer left. Eben was limp as a 
mop. Lil dragged him to a corner and 
dropped him across a chair. The few 
spectators, fully recovered, were now in- 
tent on their own concerns. 

“What's the bright notion?” 
Lil 

“Didn’ you say dey was goan put you 
in jail fo’ debt?” 

It took a good deal to amaze Lil, but 
this did it. Sixty seconds went by before 
she could ask, “Do you want to take it 
back now or later?” 

“Take it back?” 

“You ain’t blind.” 

‘You doan want it?” 

“Listen, darkness.” Lil’s 
unkind. “Mamma plays 
things, including fire. But mamma doesn’t 
play with hot stuff, see? And she'd 
feel lots better if you didn’t either. Take 
it back.” ; 

After a moment she got up and went 
to resume her song. Eben sat in a daze. 
He felt as if he’d poured kerosene on a 
fire and the fire had promptly gone out. 


I sent him for it, of 


ought to 


demanded 


tone was not 


As if he’d jumped off a bridge and landed | 


back on the bridge again. Deacon Crutch- 
field’s awful “Aye!” Lil’s cold “Take it 
back.” Forsaken by God and denied by 
the Devil. Lost. 


What’s the idea chasin’ my | 


| plano. 


} ee 


I Was Afraid of This 
New Way to Learn Music 


— lintil | Found It Was Easy As A-B-C 


Then I Gave My Husband 
the Surprise of His Life 


- ON’'T be silly, Mary. You're 
perfectly foolish to believe you 
can learn to play music by that 

method. You are silly to even 

think about it. Why, it claims 
to teach music in half the 

usual time and without a 

teacher. It’s impossible.”’ 


That is how my husband 
felt when I showed him an 
ad telling about a new way 
to learn music. But how I 
hated to give up my new 
hope of learning to play the 
When I heard others 
envied them so 
that it almost spoiled the 
pleasure of the music for me. For they 
could entertain their friends and family 
they were musicians. I had to be satisfied 
with only hearing music. 


playing, I 


I was so disappointed. I felt very bitter as 
I put away the magazine containing the 
advertisement. For a week I resisted the 
temptation to look at it again, but finally 
I couldn't keep from ‘peeking’ at it. It 
fascinated me so much that finally, half- 
half-enthusiastic, I wrote to the 
S. School of Music—without letting my 


| cole know. 


| tions which pupils who study 


with lots o| 


Imagine my joy when the lessons started 
and I found that they were as easy as A. B 
C. Why, a mere child could master them! 
My progress was wonderfully rapid and 
before I realized it, I was rendering selec- 
with private 
teachers for years can't play. For thru 
this short-cut method, all the difficult, tire- 
some parts of music have been eliminated 
and the playing of melodies has been reduced 
to a simplicity which anyone can follow with 
ease. 

Finally I decided to play for Jack, and 
show him what a ‘crazy course’’ had taught 
me. So one night when he was sitting read- 
ing, I went casually over to the piano and 
started playing a lovely song. Words can’t 

describe his astonish- 





ment. “Why... why 


Pick Your Course oe ae to pew 
I simply smiled and 


Piano Harmony and . 

| Serna Composition} Went on playing. But 
Violin Sight Singing soon Jack insisted 
.~_ we — that I tell him where 

a 
Monduitea tnweiten I had learned . : 
Clarinet annem Guitar] when... how? So 
ute arp secre 

Saxophone Cornet I told of my secret 
*Cello iccolo 


not long 


rombone One day 
husband 


Voice and Spoceh Culture] after my 


AutomaticFingerContro! | came to me and said, 
Piano Accordion “Ms jon’t laugl 

Banjo (5-String, Plec- Mary, don t laugh, 
trum or Tenor) but I want to try 








learning to play the 
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‘15° a Day fofit! 


Show the Lookout toscary 
ives. They buy on 
ives ection 


sight. ¢@ 

and Lookout 
sees outside thedoor before 
opened. Burras, St. Louis, 
sold five in one house — 
Etson, Pittsburgh, 12 in an 
hour. Says greatest sel- 
ter in years. In Chenecege 
of terrible crime the Look- 
out just fits in. Make 8c 
On every one you sell at $1.50. 

$10.00 KIT FREE 
We give ——— $10.00 working kit 
free, Send $1.00 today for sample and 
particulars about unique selling plan and 
money back intee. 
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You 


method. 
certainly proved to me that it is a good way 
to learn music.” 


violin by that wonderful 


So only a few months later Jack and I 
were playing together. Now our musical 
evenings are a marvelous success. Every one 


flooded with 
meant every- 
Popularity! 


compliments us, and we are 
invitations. Music has simply 
thing to us. It has given us 
Fun! Happiness! 

If you, too, like music—then write to 
the U. 8S. School of Music for a copy of the 
booklet ‘‘Music Lessons in Your Own Home,’ 
together with a Demonstration Lesson, ex- 
plaining this wonderful new easy method 

Don’t hesitate because you think you have 
no talent. Thousands of successful students 
never dreamed they possessed musical ability 
until it was revealed to them by a wonderful 
“Musical Ability Test.’ You, too, can learn 
to play your favorite instrument by note thru 
this short-cut method. Send the coupon. The 
Demonstration Lesson showing how they 
teach, will come AT ONCE. Address the 
U. S. School of Music, 278 Brunswick Build- 
ing, New York. Instruments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit 





U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

278 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home," with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Demonstration Lesson and particulars of 
your Offer. I am interested in the following course 


Have you above instrument?.. 


Name.............. 
(Please write plainly) 


Address 


City State 
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New 
“ ’ Hair 


Quick 
Let Me Prove It to You Free 


See what I did to my own head. If you are under 45 and 
loss of hair was not caused by burns or scars,I'll do the 
same thing for you or pay me nothing. No Apparatus 
My home treatment r —— quick and inexpensive 


your name and atérens and I will 
Send No Money— ivi or phooerapne. amen an 
dresses of men ond women who have actually grow’ hair by 
using my treatm If you are bald or getting eld. — if your 


hair is falling out “WRITE NOW--A POSTAL WILL DO! 
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_ THIS NEW WAY 
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WRITE THE WORDS 
FOR A SONG 


We ‘Compoce Music 


Our Composer Wrote Many Song Hits 
MONARCH MUSIC COMPANY 
Dept. 174, New York 


236 W. SSth St. | Near Broadway), 


MOVIE—TALENTS 


If you are talented for Motion Picture 
Acting or writing we may help you suc- 
ceed. Costs you nothing to join. Write 
full details HOLLYWOOD FILM 
BUREAU, 5823 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Dept. B, Hollywood, California. 


Ave -ust McClure’s 


got up and crossed 
God or Devil, 
he made 
into the 


Presently he, too, 
the floor. Then, without 
with only a purse full of money, 
his way up the stairs and out 
pitiless night. 

Standing by 
him disappear 
gone to jail 
mused Phil, 
I'd—I'd join church for, 


Lil watched 

‘The poor sap would-a 
for me,’ she wonderingly 
there’s the kind of a bozo 
no perjury.” 


the piano, 


RECISELY how he returned the purse 
Eben never remembered. One thing 
he knew—somehow he got it back. It 
was two hours after he left the Rodent 
before he performed a clearly conscious 
ct 
He would not have been jolted out of 
his stupor then had he not walked head- 
long into a crowd; and the impact of 
his blind collision was not nearly so re- 
viving as the retaliative thrusts of com- 
ment from those whom he had bumped. 
He found himself standing at the edge 
1 thick group of people, chiefly men in 
shirts which bloused loosely 
over their belts; a few women, some in 
kimonos, their hair tightly twisted in 
knots. Through the middle of this crowd 
an open space ran across the sidewalk, 
beginning at the steps of a_ brightly 
lighted house and ending at the curb. As 
if in anticipation of a procession, every 
one craned his neck to keep this path- 
way in view, and Eben, craning, saw that 
at the curb end of the lane some sort of 
vehicle was backed up. He wondered 
about it A moving-van? Too small; 
too late at night. An ambulance, then? 
That would explain the interest and ex- 
citement. Some one hurt, no doubt— 
about to be brought out on a stretcher. 
He craned still further. Strange sort of 
an ambulance—two vertical rails of shin- 
ing brass; between them a rear entrance 
so narrow it made either wall look a foot 
thick; two or three steps below. 
Dog-gone!”’ he exclaimed. “One dem 
patrol-wagons!” 
“Naw!” grunted 
carriage.” 
Who dev after?” 
That’s what we're all 
Oscar , 
Eben 
interest 


collarless 


“Baby- 


bystander. 


waitin’ to see, 
was wide awake now. With an 
arising out of his own narrow 
escape from arrest, he pursued his ques- 
tioning in the face of every discourage- 
ment. Laboriously he learned that the 
police were making a raid; that a raid 
was a legalized rampage upon blind pigs 
and gambling dens; that a blind pig was 
a place where you could buy bootleg 
liquor if you were wealthy enough; yes, 
that Harlem as a whole might be con- 
sidered a prolific sow without eyes; but 
that the police rarely bestirred themselves 
save where bootleg and blackjack were 
wed; that everybody found in any such 
establishment was placed under arrest, 
lined up and marched out into the wagon; 
finally, that in the present case the next 
would be the third and last wagon-load, 
hence the close gg eta ringleaders 
always came out last, having proved the 
hardest to find. 

There came now a stir and a hush. 
All eyes focused on the door of the house, 
a half-dozen steps above the sidewalk. 
A lone policeman stepped through the 
majestic silhouetfe, 


|glowing doorway, a 
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slowly descended the stairs and waved 
the crowd back with his stick. Th 
crowd, of course, paid him no attentio: 
Then the moment’s lull broke into 
murmur, and the doorway grew 
with heads—more policemen than Eby 
had ever seen at one time, roughly usher- 
ing out a fagged line of captives. Dow: 
the steps they passed in file, this 
bareheaded, that one’s hat hiding 
eyes, this one coatless, that one’s « 
deep in his collar; some erect, som: 
slouching, some requiring support. 

Eben somehow envied them. The 
were at least loyal to their sins. A phra 
of the old folks came to him: li 
mighty hard to be a loyal soldier.” Hi: 
own case came before him—he had be 
dishonorably discharged from one arn 
All right—he had joined another. Ar 
now, having lost his very first fight, | 
was on the point of deserting. Why, 
belonged in that very line of prisoners 
filing past; that was his army now, 

Out of such wry delirium rose a 
urge to join them. 

Eben wriggled through the crowd, which 
was now too absorbed in the panorama 
to resent his jostling; reached the edge « 
the lane. As he did so, the last of th 
prisoners descended the steps and ap- 
proached. \Eben, rather mad, taut, half 
intent on slipping into line behind this 
last man, of a sudden fell back as abrupt- 
ly as if an officer had turned and clubbed 
him. It seemed to him that he shrieked 
but his cry was the phantom of a whis- 
per 

Senior 
grace!” 

His wide eyes watched the senior dea- 
con pass, saw him reach the curb, mount 
the steps of the patrol-wagon, suffer a 
policeman to push him none too gently, 
stoop, disappear within. 

Senior Deacon Crutchfield! The patrol- 
wagon roared and was gone. Senior Dea- 
con Crutchfield! The crowd had melted 
away. Senior Deacon Crutchfield— 
gambler—bootlegger—hypocrite. 

It took time for this to register. Eben 
wandered slowly along, trying to grasp 
what he had seen. Deep-rooted memories 
of old folks’ words rose again to his res- 
cue. 


dark 


craz 


Deacon Crutchfield! ‘Mazin 


hypocrite God despise 
dem Christian lies. 


Hypocrite, 
Always tellin’ 


Why—then it hadn’t been God Who'd 
put him out of church; it had been 
Senior Deacon Crutchfield—nobody else 
A hypocrite whom God despised. 

Eben halted, confronting revelation: “I 
ain’ never been forsook a-tall. “Twas jess 
dem narrer-minded niggers—an’ dat hypo- 
crite a-blamin’ it on de Lawd!” 

He heaved a sigh of tremendous reliet 
and grew interested in his whereabouts 
Looking up, he discovered moonlight. 
And not a hundred yards away rose the 
spire of Saint Augustine’s 

For a long time he gazed upon it as 
upon some lofty aim. did backslide 
on de Lawd,’ he penitently confessed. 
“but”—he grinned with the joy of re- 
demption—“now ‘’m goan backslide on de 
Devil. 

“Wonder,” he added presently, 
der ef Lil would backslide too.” 


“won- 
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Do You Want to Be a Lindbergh? 


continued from page 45 


sloped down to the photographic build- 
ng. some hundred feet away. I was 
jiloting. We were making good speed 
own the center of the hangar when, 
ear the north end, Cadet stumbled 
nd fell. Disaster loomed ahead. I rolled 
n out of the hangar with considerable 
speed that only increased as I gained the 
ncline. In a moment I saw that a crash 
vas inevitable. Summoning all the aero- 
ynamical intelligence that I possessed; 
| fought the controls in an endeavor to 
guide the ship in another direction. But 
y efforts proved futile. The nose of 
y ship struck the closed door of the 
photographic building, smashing it in 
vith a crashing, cracking noise, while the 
ip ot the right wing collided with a 
irge plate-glass window of the labora- 
tory, smashing it inward. Men of the 
photo section working in the building 
thought I had descended from the clouds, 
nd made good their escape through any 
exit that proved convenient. Needless 
to say, I was never allowed to forget this 
—my first crash. 





HE two weeks of adjustment passed 

quickly by, and we found, as we set- 
tled down to business, that the exacting 
hand of military discipline was rather 
difficult to get accustomed to at first. 

We flew half a day, usually in the 
forenoon, as the air was smoother then 
than in the afternoon. Classes were 
from 1 to 4 P. M. Three hours of drill 
1 day—and the only time we had to pre- 
pare our lessons for the following day— 
was from 6:15 to 8:45 in the evening. 
We had to be in bed with lights out at 
8:45. However, we sometimes worked 
on our lessons in the morning out on the 
line, while waiting for our turn at the 
stick. 

Our studies comprised Military Law, 
Army Regulations, Meteorology, Astron- 
omy, Topography, Wireless, Machine 
Gunnery, Photography and numerous 
other subjects. 

There were five of us assigned to one 
instructor for flying. 

I reported to my instructor the first 
morning that we were to fly, and he in- 
formed me that I would be the first up. 
\fter explaining to me the working of 
the controls and seeing that I was fast- 
ened in securely (you never can tell what 
students are liable to do—they sometimes 
jump out) he climbed in and we tore 
off down the field for my first flight. 

I was surprised to have him give me 
the controls at about one thousand feet, 
for I had expected him to go clear to 
heaven before trusting his life to my in- 
experienced hands. I wobbled all over 
the sky. It’s a lucky thing no one else 
was up there. Try as I would, I could 
not keep the thing flying level. After 
about thirty minutes of wobbling, he 
took the controls from me in a disgusted 
manner that made me feel shamefully 
ignorant, and went into a tail spin. 

After a week and a half of instruction, 
I had learned to bank and turn and 
could fly level, but I could not seem to 
land. I would either level off way too 
high and fall like a ton of bricks or 


would dive right into the ground if my 
instructor did not save me, which he 
usually did, meanwhile emitting all the 
cuss words of several different languages. 

I now had four and one-half hours’ 
instruction all told. At this time my in- 
structor was ordered to Washington to 
take an examination. Unknown to me, 
he was therefore anxious for me to solo 
(fly alone) before he left, as otherwise I 
would have had to sit on the ground until 
his return 

On the morning previous to his depar- 
ture he took me up for landings. I 
accidentally made two that were fair and 
on the third one I did better. He let 
the ship come to a stop and climbed out, 
taking his cushion with him. He then 
stepped up to the side of the ship and 
said: “I’m going to let you try it alone 
now.” I hardly had time to think the 
matter over; he urged me to get going. 
Looking out ahead to see if all was clear 
1 opened the throttle and away I sped 
toward the hangars 

I was very light in weight, and, with 
his extreme weight gone, I was off the 
ground in a couple of bounces. Ere I 
made the proximity of the buildings I 
had gained considerable altitude, for I 
was afraid to throttle the motor down 
as I was supposed to after getting off, 
fearing that I would fall. I therefore let 
it race on at top speed as it yanked me | 
skyward. 


ITH its light load, the ship 

bounced around in the air currents 
like a cork on a rough sea. However, I 
had so many things to do that I hardly 
had time to become frightened. I got 
around the field safely, but I had gained 
so much altitude that, as I came in for a 
landing, I had to dive almost straight 
down in order to hit the field. 

Opening the motor wide every five 
seconds as I had been instructed to do, 
I came diving for the field at a terrific 
pace 

The airdrome was three miles long, and 
I was supposed to strike my wheels near 
the flying stage that was located in the 
center of the field. I observed every one 
hunting shelter at my approach, giving 
me an absolute right of way. With wires 
screaming, I roared past the stage to 
catch a fleeting glimpse of my instructor, 
frantic ally waving some sort of signal at 
me. Ere I neared the ground I was at 
the hangar doors, and I had to open the 
motor wide to clear the roofs. 

I went around again, and this time I 
gained still more altitude 

I was the first student of the new class 
to solo, and by this time every one was 
aware of the fact. 

At the hospital the nurses were all out 
watching my maneuvers. I had seen two 
ambulances arrive on the flying line. 
Motorcycles were dashing back and forth 
from the flying stage to the hangars, being 
careful only to dash when I was at a 
safe distance. The commanding officer 
had cleared the air of all other ships. 
Men were grouped here and there, and | 
their numbers were steadily increasing. I | 
observed all this in fleeting glances from | 
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This most natural 
of all make-upxs 


WATERPROOF—SU NPROOI 


“HE brilliance of the sun cannot fade a 
Tangee make-up. Nor can the bold, bad 
waves wash it of For Tangee is sunproof 
, Waterproof and permanent 
You put on your Tangee in the morning 
You see its orange magic turn to Blush-Rose as 


it touches your skin. You see it blend instant, 
with your complexion, giving you the loveliness 
of Youth's own glow and you rest assured 
that this loveliness will stay on all day without 
fading or rubbing off 


Get Tangee today and be sure the name 


is on the package. 
Tangee Lipstick, $1 Tangee Créme 
Rouge, $1 Tangee Rouge Compact, 
S<¢ Prices 25c higher in Canada 


Tia Sones WwW wre, JANGES 


417 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send your trial “Tangee Beauty Set’’—including Lipstick, 
Créme Rouge, Rouge Compact, Face Powder, Day Cream and 
Night Cream. I enclose 20c to cover cost of mailing 
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ext eed- 
bit 


By now I had become 
fact I was a 


above. 
ingly nervous. In 
shaky 

Collecting myself as best I could, I 
made my third swoop at the field. I did 
make contact with the ground for a brief 
interval this time, but I leveled off way 
too high and fell like a plummet not far 
from the hangars 

I knew that if I shut off my motor 
now I would lose control and pile up in 
a heap where I was, or else crash into 
the hangars. So I continued on. 

There was no one in sight 
front of the hangars. 


now in 


Y LEFT wing caught in the ground 
and turned me so that I angled 
away from the hangars at about forty- 
five degrees; and I came back to earth 
with a bang that made my old ship trem- 
ble throughout, to say nothing of myself. 
I began to think there was some truth 
in the statement I had heard to the effect 
that a fellow had to have a seventh sense 
to be able to fly. I could have easily 
used nine or ten senses at this particular 
moment. 

The wind was almost 
and I was afraid to throttle 
fear [I would over. So I 
off across the airdrome in the 
of a drainage ditch at the far 
forced my ship into the air to clear it 
and the barbed wire fence, and headed 
away from the field in the direction of a 
torest 


The 


behind me now, 
down for 
streaked 
direction 


side. I 


nose 


men at the field, gasping from my 
recent maneuvers, wondered what I 
would do next. While I decided that if 
I was ever going to get down alive, I had 
to calm down a bit, for I was about ready 
to give up the ghost 

I went out quite a distance over the 
forest, then I started down, at the same 
time coming toward the airdrome. I 
aimed for the tops of the trees. Clearing 
these by about fifty feet, I next aimed 
for a fence post at the edge of the flying 
field. Missing this by about twenty feet, 
which I thought to be about six inches, 
I did not open my motor any more, but 
held the ship as level as I could and 
waited 

I finally hit the ground, bounced a bit, 
rolled along and stopped. I could hardly 
believe that I was down 

After making sure that I was all in- 
tact, I taxied over to the stage where I 
was congratulated by my instructor on 
my safe arrival back on terra firma. He 
shook my hand, saying that he was about 
to get the biscuit gun and shoot me my 
lunch 

I had no further difficulty in landing, 
but it was some time before I became 
very accomplished in the art. I managed 
to get down somehow, although not al- 
ways when and where I was supposed to 

As time passed on, our numbers gradu- 
ally diminished. Some were killed, others 
failed on certain exan while 
many either had or developed some phys- 
ical defect that incapacitated them for 
flying duty 

We started with one hundred and 
twenty in the ind after two months 
our numbers had diminished to sixty-five. 
That will give you some idea of how rigid 
are the physical and mental requirements 
of a military flier 


nations 


class 
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When October came and the winter 
tourists began to arrive, we started in 
giving a flying circus every two weeks. 
These were put on by the student avia- 
tors and included all sorts of aerial 
stunts down to parachute jumping. We 
took turns at the parachute jumping, 
two jumps being made at each exhibition. 

As the time approached for me to 
make my jump, I became somewhat un- 
easy, for I was not altogether fond of 
parachutes. 

The day finally arrived upon which I 
was to make my début in this line of 
aeronautics. Hundreds of spectators 
were gathered at the airdrome from 
various parts of the state. 

After the airplane stunts were over, I 
shivered as I heard the announcing officer 
shout through the megaphone: “K-det 
D-e-u-e-] will now make a death-defying 
leap with a parachute, from an altitude of 
five thousand feet.” I was taking no 
chances. I had once seen a fellow come 
down with a chute that never opened; 
therefore I took two chutes, one strapped 
on my back and one in front. After 
getting all strapped up, I climbed to the 
rear cockpit of a De Haviland, and with 
my pilot took off down the field. 

After we had gained some five thou- 
sand feet, my pilot flew over to the wind- 
ward of the airdrome, so I would be 
blown by the wind over into the field 
and land as close to the audience as pos- 
sible. We aimed to please! When he 
got to the desired spot, he shut off his 
motor and called to me to make ready 
to go. 

Nervous and excited, I put my foot 
over the side into the stirrup on the 
fuselage, and then swung the other one 
out. With one hand clutching the cowl- 
ing of the cockpit like a vise, the other 
in the rip cord of the chute on my back, 
I gazed below. It was a long way down. 
I hesitated. Every time I tried to let 
go of the ship I lost my breath. My 
pilot got uneasy and urged me to go. 
Then I decided I would jump from the 
tip of the wing. 


AREFULLY working my way out to 
the edge through the struts and nu- 
merous wires, I gained the end of the 
wing all too soon. Sitting down, I wound 
my leg around the last strut, thanking 
the Lord that there was one, and hesi- 
tated some more. My pilot got angry at 
me for stalling. He continually slowed 
down for me to go. I tried to summon 
enough courage to cast off. At last he 
threatened to take me back down, and I 
knew I must go 
I released my hold on the strut—and 
zip I was gone. I was supposed to 
count ten before pulling the rip cord, 
but I forgot all about it and pulled it 
at once. Nothing happened—I was mak- 
ing miles per hour assisted by gravity. I 
turned two complete somersaults. Each 
time as I went round, I caught a glimpse 
of the plane I had left and wished to 
the Lord I was back on it. As I sped 
on, wingless and chuteless, I decided that 
the chute on my back was not going to 
open. I groped all over my chest for 
the rip cord ring on the other chute, but 
could not locate it. This only served to 
increase my already nervous and excited 
state of mind. Then—bang! I thonght 
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sure I was shot! 
back opened. 
hundred feet. 

I now floated gracefully along swing- 
ing like the pendulum of a clock. How- 
ever, I was taking no chances with my 
neck. So at about seven hundred feet 
from the ground I took out the other 
chute and threw it to the air. With the 
two of them I floated lightly to the 
ground. 


The chute on my 


I had fallen about eight 


ECEMBER fifteenth was the* day 
set for my graduation from primary 
school. That would make the period oi 
primary training a little over six months 
I had escaped an aerial crash thus far, 
and thought perhaps I would finish with- 
out one, but evidently I had another 
think acoming. 

On December 10th, five days prior to 
my graduation, I was on a return trip 
from Dorr Field to Carlstrom, which was 
my home port. On my left was a com- 
panion in another plane. We were speed- 
ing along, side by each, doing what is 
called “Hedge Hopping,” in the “Glos- 
sary of Aviation.” This means seeing 
how close one can come to an obstacle 
without hitting it. 

We were over a pine forest. Skimming 
along the tree tops, we occasionally shut 
off our motors momentarily, to call to 
one another. When I went to open my 
motor, after one of these “off” moments, 
it backfired and quit. The tops of two 
pine-trees loomed up ahead quite close 
together. As I could not get over them, 
I endeavored to settle into their midst 
as gracefully as possible. 

I hit with a crashing noise of splinter- 
ing wood. For an instant the ship hesi- 
tated in the trees, then, breaking the top 
of the left tree off, it slid through break- 
ing branches, nose first to the ground. 
As my ship hit the ground, my head flew 
forward in a hurry and collided with the 
leather-padded cowling, which was for 
that purpose, breaking my goggles «and 
cutting me about the face and head. I 
was stunned for a few minutes. As soon 
as I came to my senses I discovered that, 
except for numerous bruises and cuts, I 
was not very badly injured. 

After I disappeared into the forest my 
companion rushed with all speed back to 
the field and reported me killed. 

I soon heard motorcycles coming 
through the trees: They passed near me, 
but none of them found my location. I 
pursued several on foot with no avail 
Finally one did sight me as I waved and 
shouted to him. As he drove up to me, 
his face turned sort of pale. I was not 
a very beautiful sight to gaze upon. 

We rushed back to the field with all 
speed. As we passed the students’ quar- 
ters en route to the hospital, some of 
the boys were waiting outside to see what 
I would look like dead. They were sur- 
prised to see my corpse rise up and 
wave to them as we passed. 

Five days later, patched up with ad- 
hesive tape and painted with iodin until 
I resembled a patch-work quilt, I ap- 
peared before the final examining board 
to receive my degree as “Junior Military 
Aviator.” 

Out of our original number there were 
but forty left to graduate. 
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The Red-Headed Lorelei 


continued 


gain, peering out of my thick vines 
own the unpaved stretch of road. It 

as empty. She looked back at me. It 

as then I noticed that her eyes were 
nber amber with little lights. 

You see, I can’t explain to you now,” 
she was going on. “You'll just have to 

agine a reason why I have to stay. 
Call it that ...mm... I’ve lost my 
way and am fatigued, or that .. . Oh, 
I know! My lover took me down to 
Tia Juana and then had too much to 
lrink and abused me driving home, so 
that I jumped out of the car and ‘ 

“Quite versatile, aren’t you?” I asked 
blandly. 

Tia Juana is a city over the border 
where United States folks go who want 
to take a drink legitimately. One hears 
wild tales of men and girls and races 
ind gambling and things there. 

“The fact remains,” she retorted, pull- 
ing herself up with dignity, “that it’s 
necessary for me to stay a while.” She 
ended with another gasp: “Oh, please!” 

There were imploring shadows in the 
mber under the burnished gold and in 
the parted red lips. How small she 
cooked! And she was dead in earnest; 
she had some important reason for stay- 
ng! She was eyeing the road again. 

I said shortly: “Well, rest or hide as 
he case may be. But make it snappy. 
Meanwhile you'll have to excuse me.” 

I rose. It may seem foolish—what I 

d—but you must remember I'd been 
living alone and away from women, and 
I'd forgotten that they always do queer, 
nexpected things. I rose and went into 
he house. It was the very worst thing 
I could have done. She followed. 

There she stood—not more than up to 

shoulder in the cute knickers and 
shirt—in my living-room among my few 
wicker chairs and my pipes and my books, 
winking her eyelids. I had a horrible 
feeling she was going to cry. I also per- 
eived that her lashes were long. 

“Oh, it’s so good of you to let me 
tay!’ She was pressing her hands to- 
gether, looking up at me—Jove, so im- 
ploring! Then she cried with a burst of 
joy: “Oh, what a duck of a room! I 
dore rooms like these!’ 

Sort of sanguine natured, you see, she 
vas. Odd. Too much for me by just 

hundred per cent 

It makes a nice place for a bachelor 
who likes to live alone,” I informed her. 

And then I went out, leaving her in 

y living-room. What else could I have 
done with her in that determined condi- 
tion? I leave it to you. 





OW dark it had grown! The sky 
was suddenly black. 

Well, she might have lengthened her 
call, anyway, for all I know, enveigling 
me with her wiles. But the storm settled 
the matter quickly and definitely, being 
on her side, as it were, against me. 
Nature and woman! With that com- 
bination against you, you might as well 
quit at once. 

We'd had no rains that summer—this 
was October—not even clouds. Now it 
seemed as if all the clouds in Christen- 


from page 47 


dom had gathered at once and poured 
forth all the rains that should have 
covered ten years. The heavens ripped 
open; the floods descended and the winds 
came, hurtling my vines and plants to the 
ground, making gushing rivers every- 
where 

In my oilskins I stood in one of my 
outbuildings, my workshop, staring out 
into the darkness at the havoc of drenched 
and drowning yard, unable to do one 
thing in that dreadful destroying force. 

As the rain kept on, of course my 
outbuildings were impossible. There was 
only one dim light in my workshop. The 
water dripped on my bench of tools where 
I'd begun to mend a harness, and the 


wind swept it in gusts through the cracks | 


in the door. You can see for yourself 
that I simply had to go into my house. 

And you'll admit that when I came 
dripping out of the rain and the dark 
into the warm, cozy kitchen, the coffee 
must have smelled good. And when I'd 
got off my soaking rubber boots and oil- 
skins and turned and observed the table 
with a heaping plate of biscuits— Well, 
shrink as I might from the idea of a 
stranger-woman using my stove and pok- 
ing around my outfit, I couldn't help 
unbending somewhat, could I? I always 
said I made fair biscuits, having learned 
from a lumberjack friend of mine, but 
hers—oh, boy Then she'd ransacked 
and found my ham and fried a piece a 
crispy brown, and she pulled out of the 
oven an omelet that was just a flufi— 
melted away 

We ate in the kitchen. She said it 
would be cozier. Cozier, d’you get that? 
It was cozy, all right, thovgh rather 
silent. I kept saying to myself: “Watch 
your step. These are your own things 
youre eating. She owed this much to 
you. Don't go and get grateful now and 
Start something . 

She sat on one side of the kitchen 
table and I on the other. There was a 
smudge of flour on her nose, and her 
hair was frowzled, from the excitement, 
I suppose, of her cooking. You know 
how red-gold hair looks when it’s frowz- 
led? It shone, somehow, in my kitchen, 
like a light. To tell you the truth, the 
whole kitchen seemed shining and alive 
and throbbing. And she wasn't doing a 
thing, just sitting, eating and serving me 
You might say she was demure, and I 
might add, “demure just then 

I found myself watching her—her 
small, white hands, her dainty move- 
ments, the light of the red-gold hair. 1 
found myself drifting in the way I used 
to drift when I watched Georgianna— 
drifting poetically Sentimental _ line 
Pretty girl kitchen of lonely bachelor 
So dainty, so feminine, so helpful! Oh, 
you know how it is. Dangerous! 

I had to bring myself up short. When 
I say she was sitting eating, that’s what 
I mean. I reminded myself of the fact 
I thought: ‘Jove, it must be mighty 
expensive to feed a female like that! 
For really she ate as much as I, that 
little wisp of a body. 

When our plates were empty, I rose. 
She looked up sort of expectant, and then 
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she rose, too. I went to the back door 
and stood looking out. It was pitch dark 
and pouring, the yard, the road outside a 
river. I heard her fiddling around with 
the dishes, taking them to the sink 

“You're caught, old man,’ I thought 
dismally, “caught in this house of yours. 
With a woman. A young woman with 
red hair. You just watch your step.” 

Just then, as I stood looking out into 
the wet and the dark, thinking these 
dismal thoughts about being caught, right 
at my shoulder I heard a little laugh, a 
ripple with a tease in it. I turned sharply. 
Those amber eyes were dancing right up 
into mine, and that young person gave 
another ripple and a shrug 

Ain't nature grand? 

You see, that’s how she was. Impos- 
sible! If she hadn’t been so forward, 
just when I was telling myself to watch 
my step, I would have dried her dishes 
for her, out of courtesy. But I couldn't 
have her getting familiar, could 1? Not 
after my experience with Georgianna. I 
looked down into those dancing eyes with 
my Bill Hart look and repri- 
manded 

“If you realized the damage this storm 
you wouldn't take it so 
started to leave her 

echoed blankly. “It’s 
shower, isn’t it?” Can 

That’s how Easterners 


st eely 


is doing, miss 
lightly And I 

Storm?” she 
only a thunder 
you beat that? 
are 

“It’s the finest 
saw,” I triumphed 
last two days.” 

Her face bleached. She was evidently 
nonplussed. It would have felt great to 
so astonish her, she being so sure of her- 
self, if I hadn’t been so mad at her being 
here and wondering what to do with her. 

‘Two days?” she echoed dismayed. 

“Yes, madam,” I stated tartly 

I stepped out of the kitchen into my 
living-room left her with all those 
dishes she'd got messy all on her own 
hook, mind you. I didn’t ask her to 
get my supper, remember. I lighted a 
fire in my big stone fireplace and sat 
down and took up my paper, the same 
paper she'd interrupted my reading on 
the porch 


old shower you ever 
“I’ve known ‘em to 


and 


YOU know how dishes rattle some- 
times in the process of being washed? 
Jove, it was awful! I couldnt put my 
mind on my paper at all. They made a 
smashing noise and were a long time at 
it. I stood it as long as I could. I re- 
called that her little hands didn’t look as 
if they were used to washing pots and 
frying-pans, and maybe that was the rea- 
son of the bedlam; also I thought that, 
whether her trouble was her fault or not, 
maybe she needed a bit of sympathetic 
treatment; and besides, in spite of her 
self-confidence after she was safe indoors, 
she’d seemed mighty worried about the 
storm 
I stepped to the door ind said Per- 
haps you'd like to have me dry them for 
you ‘3 
She looked up at me 


she answered But 


how kind!” 
they're all 


“Oh 
you see 
done.’ 

She the drier a little flirt and 
hung it up. Then she turned to me with 
that waiting air she had had when she 
had finished eating, as if she expected 


gave 
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something. Whatever it was, she didn’t 
get it. I stepped back into my living- 
room. She followed. 

Now, please observe, before my fire- 
place, one on either side of my reading- 
table, were two big, comfortable wicker 
chairs. When I sat down in one she 
didn’t take the other, but chose a smaller 
one on my side of the table. When I 
picked up my paper again, she simply sat 
there, quite near me. 

I saw her slyly peering out into the 
rainy dark; and there were little flicker- 
ing shadows on her face. At times she 
was biting her lips. Something was 
bothering her, and she wasn’t telling me. 
She was evidently playing up and making 
the best of it. Once the log settled in 
the fire and she gave a start, staring to- 
ward the door as if she expected it to 
open upon us and the villain of the piece 
to march in. I thought maybe it would be 
better if I asked her to tell me about 
the matter. But I shrank, not knowing 
what it would bring on me. 

Instead, I said from behind my paper: 
“There are plenty of books in the book- 
case over there, and there’s a big chair 
nearer the fire.” 

She didn’t reply. “Worried to death,” 
I thought, “about her troubles and the 
storm. About our proximity, as it were.” 
I lowered my paper sufficiently to glance 
over the top. That young woman was 
sanguine! She was looking straight at 
me, her eyes bigger than ever, round and 
innocent. When they met mine her lips 
gave a shimmery smile, and the lights in 
her pupils shot up with a little caper. 

“I was just thinking how kind you 
were,” she explained, “to offer to help 
dry the dishes!” And she rippled right 
out again 

You may imagine that I frowned, and 
deeply. But she didn’t seem to mind the 
frown or even see it. She did a very 
queer thing 

She gave a funny squeal, and if you'll 
believe it she shoved her chair close to 
mine and caught hold of my little finger 
—the one with my grandfather’s signet 
ring. It’s a nice old thing, a ruby and 
two diamonds set in onyx, the only 
jewelry I ever owned except my watch. 
I've worn it since the day he died and 
gave it to me. It means much to me— 
old traditions, old philosophies that, after 
all, no war and commercial world can 
ever wholly take away. It means too 
much to me to have a little piece like 
her handle it and explode over it. 

“Isn't it sweet?” she was crying, hold- 
ing it tight, with me, of course, trying to 
pull away. “It goes with you, the cor- 
duroys and all. You're so picturesque 
and Spanish! When I first came to 
southern California I expected to see 
loads of Spanish looking people and I 
was disappointed of course. But the 
minute I came on your porch and set 
eyes on you and saw your sombrero 
hanging there, and your corduroys and 
swarthy complexion, I knew——” 

I tried to say “You're mistaken. 
I'm from Boston, Beacon Street. No 
nore Spanish than a Chinaman.’ 

But I couldn’t. I couldn’t say any- 
thing at all. I didn’t want to, not when 
she seemed to admire Spaniards so! 
Something strange was happening to me. 

Her chair was as close to mine, as 
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it could possibly be, her head with the 
shiny gold hair was bent over me, almost 
on my breast, and her voice—well, to say 
the least, it was appreciative—and her 
little warm hand clutched hold of mine 
as she tried to turn around my signet 
ring on my finger. 

I had a most outrageous feeling, as if 
by Jove, I wanted it there! As if I 
wanted the head, the hand, the hair, all 
to get nearer still. I wanted to snatch 
her to me. It was a terrible feeling. It 
choked me. I caught my breath, and 
with awful suddenness I jumped up. 

And I said—well, maybe it was a queer 
thing, but it was the first thing that 
popped into my head: 

“Look here, young lady! You sit on 
your side of the table, and I'll sit on 
mine!” 

I stalked over behind the table to the 
other big chair and sat down and took 
up my paper again, not having the least 
idea what else to do. You understand 
it was of myself I was afraid. Women 
are ignorant of that fact as a rule. They 
don’t understand that a man can’t trust 
himself as far as a girl can and not make 
a fool of himself. And so far as I knew, 
we had the night before us. 

I jumped up again and stalked over 
to the window. Raining guns! But I 
had to get a breath of air or I’d have 
smothered! I pulled open my outside 
door. A gust of rain and wind scattered 
the newspapers about, flicked up the book 
covers on the table, shot down the room 
with a whirr : 

Crazily, in my slippers I stepped out 
and closed the door behind me. Air! 
Air in my lungs! The wind and rain 
hurled itself around me, sweeping my 
bedraggled vines in my face. Only a 
minute could I stay or I’d have been 
drenched, but I stayed that minute, and 
I breathed the freshness in great healing 
gulps, the freshness of wet wind and 
soil. 

Then I had to go back to the firelit 
cozy room and the shining person with 
the red hair. When I opened the door 
and came in the room was alive with her 
One sight of her—and the trip to the 
porch and the purity of nature were of 
no avail! My blood was singing. 

She was standing by the victrola, her 
face alight. ‘I’ve found it! Why didn’t 
you tell me you had a victrola? We can 
dance!” Somewhat strained, she added: 
“That will . . . will break up the time 
for us both.” 

Yes. That is what 
to break up the time! 

She had put on a Faust record. There 
she was, coming toward me . 

“Come,” she smiled, “let’s dance!” 

My arm swept around her; I caught 
her close; together we flashed out into 
the room, my blood leaping hot. Ah, 
how could she know what it meant to 
me? Women can’t. They torture and 
tempt a man without knowing. And I 
had been without a woman’s arms and 
kisses for so long! 

I caught her tighter to me. It was 
torturing anguish. My nerves were quiv- 
ering Faster closer! 


she said: dance, 


UDDENLY I simply couldn’t bear the 
tension a minute longer without doing 


something to be sorry for. I stopped. I 





her go. I held my face tight. I had 
o, you see. I said something very silly, 

know, but it was all I could think of: 

Sorry. But really, I don't dance. 
Haven’t for ages. I read, evenings.” 
‘lindly, hardly knowing what I did, I 

epped to the bookcase. 

I was conscious of it 

e: the Faust and she, small and red- 
old, flippant, tempting, smiling, really 
eeming to want me. I was throbbing in 

my height by the bookcase, not know- 

g hardly why I was there except that 
was farthest away from her. I felt 
the look in my narrowed eyes and my 
houghts going straight to her. I felt the 
oom all aquiver between us, as if I had 
ried out to her: “Good God, don’t you 
ee? You go a bit further, and what 
happens’ll be your own fault! Fate threw 
together tonight, and it’s up to you!” 

Vhen I could speak in those waves of 

mosphere I was surprised that my voice 
ould be so natural. I heard myself say: 

You came here because you were in 
rouble. You sought my hospitality, and 
I'll try to give you the right kind.” 

I never saw a person change so. That 
ittke bright thing slumped into a chair, 
pale. She didn’t look like the same girl 

all. I immediately felt guilty. I sup- 
it’s the male way. She looked so 
helpless, so—yes, frightened. Not at me, 
I flattered myself. But at the truths of 
life, truths I had had to force upon her. 
{nd now here she was with the whole 
night before her with a strange man, and 
God only knew what other troubles be- 
sides. 

My lamp cast a shadow across her face 
as she wilted in the big chair. I forgot 
my own emotion, my struggle with my- 
self. I took a step toward her and made 
my voice as kind as I could. 

“TI didn’t mean to make you unhappy.” 

“No, no, I know it.” She lifted her 
eyes and looked at me for the first time 
squarely— “You're diferent from most 
men,” she said. ‘They usually don’t get 

ad with a girl for flirting.” 

Ye gods! Not this! Anything, 
thing, but confidences! I took 
book and twirled the pages. 

“Men usually egg a girl on.” 

I twirled some more pages. 

“What makes you different?” 

I made my voice kind again. ‘Don’t 
you think,” I asked, “that owing to the 
great strain you've been under you'd 
better go to bed? This rain will probably 
last all night. My room is the other side 
of the kitchen. There’s a lock to the 
door. I shall sleep on this couch here, 
and I shan’t undress. You're perfectly 
safe. And you'd better rest.” 

Strange to say, she meekly obeyed. 
She got up and gave one last look toward 
the road into the blackness. Then she 
went to the door leading to the kitchen 
and bedroom. At the threshold she 
turned. The lamp shone upon her small 
face, now so oddly serious, an eternal 
puzzle to me. 

“And you won't tell me what 
you different?” she asked. 

“No!” I thundered, loud and firm. 

She left me. I heard the door close, 
but not the lock . . 

I laid down shortly after, but couldn't 
sleep. 

I tossed from one side to the other, 


bearing in upon 
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seeing the red-gold hair and amber eyes, | 


hearing the tempting voice 

I must have dozed, for the next thing 
I knew Id started violently. I lay breath- 
less, listening with every nerve. What 
had waked me? 

I was first aware that 
and that the dead 
the deadest part of night. 
snapped. A rustle 

That was no coyote after my chickens! 
There flashed into my mind what she'd 
got me to promise before the storm— 
that if any one came I'd swear I was 
alone! What might it lead to? Suppos- 
ing her story were true, and she had been 
down to Tia Juana with some one who 
had a claim on her, and now, after the 
cloudburst, he was hunting? Whoever, 
whatever it was, this was no country, no 
hour, to take chances! 

I got up and crept across the room, 
which was as still and dark as the grave, 
and got my gun from the table drawer. 
Swear I was alone or not—didn't I have 
a right to shoot any one monkeying 
around my place this time of night? 

But being conventional by nature, as 
it were, and not wild to begin matters, 
considering it better to act simply, I 
opened the door leading to my kitchen 
and snapped on the light. Quick as a 
flash the bedroom door opened, and that 
girl with a hysterical sob had fallen 
straight into my arms. 

There I stood, holding her up, bewil- 
dered, dumbfounded and—yes, I'll admit 
it—frightened. For as she fell toward 
me, from the light of my kitchen I dis- 
tinctly saw a face at the window! 

I dropped her back on the bed, snapped 
off the kitchen light, caught up a flash- 
light and crept out on the back stoop, 
my gun leveled. 

Not a sound! By degrees, more boldly, 
I crept around my house in the reeking 
mud and black darkness. Footprints, 
by the glint of the flash-light! Footprints, 
deep and sluggy. But no one. Nothing 
there 

“Who's there?” I 
darkness answered 

With my tension gone, I certainly was 
disgusted. Melodrama at first hand is 
racking, and I’d had a hard day. When 
I came in and snapped on the light again 
the girl was lying where I'd laid her 
across the bed. She didn’t open her 
eyes; just lay there still. But she couldn't 
fool me. She was as conscious as I was, 
and I knew it. She'd probably been 
listening and knew every move I’d made, 
and now that the immediate strain was 
over she was afraid I'd scold and ask 
questions. 

I stood looking down at her, torn be- 
tween one feeling and another. Then I 
shrugged and went into my living-room. 
What I had to say could wait until morn- 
ing. Besides, I was all strung up myself, 


the rain had 
quiet was of 
Then a twig 


ceased 


called. But only 


not knowing from one minute to another 


what would happen next. 


LAID down with the gun under my 
pillow, 
ears peeled 
when I awoke it 
I went into my 
wasn’t my kitchen at 
there or behind the 
bedroom! Asleep 
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Somehow I fell asleep; and 
it was broad daylight 

kitchen, feeling it 
all. Not a sound 
closed door of the 
yet? More delay 


sort of exhausted, but with my | 
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about her getting away? I hammered 
around good and loud with the stove 
covers, building a fire, putting on a pot 
of coffee and splashing at the sink. I 
whistled and stepped hard across the floor. 
I went out, slamming the screen behind 
me, into the moist, fragrant yard. 

Despite the havoc of the winds and 
rain, that morning was beautiful to me. 
In the damp smell of the soil the mock- 
ing-birds were singing choruses, the 
finches, humbled brothers of melody, 
twittered among themselves, the roosters 
were crowing their heads off. But I 
couldn’t enjoy it; that girl was on my 
mind so. I went back and called. No 
response. I knocked at the door. Silence. 
I opened it a crack. As you may have 
suspected it, the girl was gone 

I didn’t believe it at first. It would 
have been just like her to have been 
hiding. But when I peered about every- 
where I found new footprints in the sod 
under the window—and a note scrawled 
and stuck up on the dresser ‘Good- 
bye. Thank you.” That’s all it said— 
on a scrap of market paper 

Now I hate to admit the doleful line: 
“Lonely bachelor missing pretty girl.” I 
tried to put it all from me, to be re- 
lieved that they'd all gone, whoever they 
were. I reminded myself of how shed 
come into my well-regulated life, made 
my brain whirl with guns and melodrama 
and hectic dances. I propped up that 
scrawl “Good-bye” on my kitchen table 
and tried to grin at it and be glad I’d 
never see her again. 

But you know, I couldn’t grin. I 
wasn't glad. 


Furthermore, I will admit that I rode 
out that morning to the north and south 
for some sign of her. I even made sly 
inquiries. And, so long as I’m admitting 
things, I may as well go a step further 
and confess that when my hunt was to 
no avail, when I came back to my pre- 
viously so comfortable living-room, it 
seemed simply dead, with no goldy light 
quivering and shining... 


BOUT three days after, near sun- 
down when I was in my peaceful 

back yard feeding my chickens, I straight- 
ened and squinted 

A man and a girl were crossing my 
orchard. My girl with the red-gold hair! 
They were not together. She was nearer 
me; he was skulking behind, dodging 
back of my olive trees; and just as I 
looked, he ran, sprang ahead and caught 
her. In the stillness of the late after- 
noon I distinctly heard him mutter: 

“Believe me, you'll go no farther this 
time!’’ He was grabbing her arm in a 
way that looked to me insane. 

I stepped out from my chickens with 
a quick step. His face was as red as 
fire, the blood surging madly through it. 
And this is how he greeted me: 

“If I had a gun I'd shoot you on the 
spot.” 

On my own property! I boiled. “Not 
if I had first aim, you wouldn’t shoot 
me,” said I, glaring at him, my fist 


clenched, my blood rushing to my head. 
“You felon!” he cried, clenching his 
own fist; and he came toward me. 
“Oh!” cried the girl. 
Can you imagine how my _ breast 


ee | 


thumped now that she was there, with 
another man who evidently had the right 
to claim her? 

“You villain!” the fellow was mutter- 
ing, almost upon me. 

By that time I’d caught on to what he 
was getting at, to his insinuation regard- 
ing the night he believed that the girl had 
spent under my roof! When I got that 
through my head he didn’t make all the 
advances. He didn’t even get there first. 

“Take that for your cursed low belief 
about felons!” I cried, and landed a good 
one I had learned in the army. In a 
second he was lying as flat as a pancake 
under a big lemon gum tree. 

“Oh!” cried the girl, 
“You've killed him!” 

“No such good luck!” I returned, my 
voice shaking. “In about ten minutes 
he'll be able to make love again. I just 
ask you to take yourself and your fine 
friends and your trusting sweethearts off 
my property and out of my sight!” 

My voice was as hard as flint, for a 
pain was gripping me. 

“Yes! I know you hate me!” she said 
“The friends you refer to are merely in- 
sinuating about that night, making slurry 
remarks and causing life to be unbear- 
able to me, but you hate me!” And her 
face went into her hands. 

What else could I do but what I did’ 
I leave it to you! I didn’t hate her, as 
you know. I stepped to her side. 

“Oh, no, I don’t hate you,” I said, 
wanting of course to take her hands from 
her eyes, but even then holding back 
She’d caused me so much trouble al- 
ready! 


staggering 


Is a Famous Father a Handicap? 


and mind I waged all alone, being still 
young enough to think I could be master 
of my own fate 

I thought I had flunked at the mid- 
year examinations of my sophomore year. 
I at once pictured this choice bit of news 
in the Boston papers. And I had rather 
disgraced myself by refusing practically 
all invitations from the Back Bay élite, 
choosing instead friends of my own whom 
I met at college. Furthermore, I decided 
I wasn’t going home to be wept over. I 
made up my mind to support myself, 
save my money and the following fall 
pay my way at a university I had always 
wanted to go to—Cornell 


WROTE a long letter home instruct- 

ing them to let me go ahead unmo- 
lested. I promised them that after three 
months they would hear from me, and 
for my mother’s sake I also promised to 
have them informed if I were ever ill. So 
under the name of Henry Wilber. off I 
sailed for Costa Rica to get work with 
the United Fruit Company 

The following fall I went to Cornell. 
While I was still there the World War 
entangled the United States and I vol- 
unteered and went straight to an officers’ 
training camp. I soldiered and was com- 
missioned a first lieutenant of infantry. 
How glad I was it wasn’t a captaincy, 
for then I would have’ heard the ever- 
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—continued from page 25 


lasting buzz as to how, of course, I 
“pulled that down.” 

But it was a year or two later, just 
after getting back from France and out 
of the Army, when there was much talk 
about my father for President that my 
famous name had a “run for its money.” 

Father was then stationed at Chicago, 
and I arrived out there full of enthusiasm 
and ambition for the future. But enter 
here the gentlemen with the silver plat- 
ters. 

And on every silver platter was a 
miniature oil derrick, saturated with oil. 
Everywhere I turned people were talking 
nothing but oil. (Remember back in 1919 
when you bought all that oil stock?) The 
oil fields and Texas sounded adventurous, 
much more thrilling than a reporter’s job 
—and money to be made! I began to 
nibble, but I was a very cautious fish. 

In the meantime a big oil man and a 
politician had been seeing father relative 
to financing his campaign for President. 
This man was none other than the late 
Jake Hamon of Oklahoma. He had al- 
ready offered to take my brother Osborne 
down to the oil fields and teach him the 
business from the ground up; but Os- 
borne was planning to stay in the service, 
so my father suggested that I go instead 
—and off I went. 

Never will I forget the first day I met 
Jake Hamon in the Hotel Westbrook at 
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Fort Worth. The lobby was packed with 
oil promoters, lease-hounds, drillers and 
brokers and the usual hangers-on of an 
oil rush, with here and there an outra- 
geously overdressed woman who had evi- 
dently gone from ginghams to silks over- 
night. 

I was immediately taken down to 
Ranger, Texas, and the next day sent out 
to a town with one house in it, a town 
that was some day supposed to develop 
into the flourishing city of Jakehamon. 
My job was to sell the town—and it was 
a great experience. 

All the while I was receiving offers to 
join this or that. 

Finally I blossomed forth as a vice- 
president! The company was called the 
Craven Oil and Refining Company. Dur- 
ing the course of the next two and a 
half years something like seventeen 
wells were drilled, fourteen of which were 
producers. A very excellent average—if 
the wells held up! Ours would come in 
big ones, only to fall off. Discouraging 
to say the least! Much rejoicing and 
success just around the corner—then 
something would happen. Oil companies 
were getting in worse and worse repute 
and money to carry on with was just so 
much harder to get. 

I came down with “flu” and complica- 
tions, which laid me up for six months 
In the meanwhile, a certain firm of 
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okers” got hold of an issue of our 
ck, and their salesmen would tell their 
ospects” anything to put over a deal. 
\We got our stock out of their hands just 
time. Finally the other officers in the 
company wanted to liquidate it, and I 
eived a wire in New York to that 
ct; but I took over the company, 
officered it and made a desperate at- 
pt to pull it through. However, it 
s too late! 
Of course the burden of the failure fell 
on my shoulders. Apparently nearly 
ery one who had bought stock had done 
because I was the son of my father! 
| was accused time and again when things 
re going badly of trading on his name. 
only wish I had known at the start 
I learned during those two and one- 
lf years. I am sure I would never 
ve entered the oil business. A failure 
any kind of speculation will damn a 
n, because he is more or less suspected 
he minute he goes into it, and everybody 
holding their breath waiting to holler, 
| told you so!” 


*ROM the oil business to the theatri- 
cal probably seems to you like going 
irom “the frying pan into the fire.” But 
| had always been interested in the 
heater—from the playwright’s and pro- 
icer’s angle—and I began to learn very 
nbly via a little stock company at 
White Plains, New York. Eventually I 
pened the Washington Theater Guild at 
President Theater in the Capital. 
There had been a lot of sensational 
ps at the President—despite the fact 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” ran there for 
velve weeks—and the seventy thousand- 
ld journalists in that City of Publicity 
icked their lips with one resounding 
ick as I got off the train at the station. 
\ few days previous a delegation of Fili- 
had arrived and were pleading for 
lependence for their country and were 
nerally knocking Father, to the ap- 
oval of some senators and congress- 
en. The papers were also running 
ories just then as to how my brother 
leaned up” Wall Street. 
The Washington Theater Guild had 
been playing for more than two or 
tree nights when the third male member 
the Wood family—yours truly—was 
stined to receive his turn in the press. 
Leonard Wood, Jr., Accused of Oil 
Swindle!” The head-lines in the papers 
n to that effect. With a sickening 
rench it seemed to take the soul out 
my body and crush it. It would be 
nder to shoot a man than to brand him 
h such accusation! People don’t 
rget head-lines like that. 
Reporters flocked to my hotel. I was 
ointed out in the lobby. And each day 
he papers ran letters from dissatisfied 
ockholders. 
Then began a_ struggle 
nions, who demanded large cash de- 
osits against future salaries; the press 
edicted our “lullaby”; I foresaw a 
rash” with all its unpleasant attendant 
iblicity. 
For the sake of my family, who had 
ood by me so understandingly during 
the oil affair, I tried to avert it. I felt 
hat if I could only hold out through 
nother week the ship would weather the 
storm. The actors were with me, some 
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even refusing to take 
might win through. But oh, how a play 
that fails can eat up money! 

Then it was that for the first time I 
did use my father’s name to further my 
own interests—and indirectly his. I went 
straight to his friends—men who always 
sought his company when he was in the 
States. I told them frankly why I 
wanted four thousand dollars; they were 
all wealthy and would never have felt the 
absence of this money until I could pay 
them back. What a cackling in the hen- 
roost this caused! I never knew before 
how poor some people with palatial 
homes and three and four automobiles 
can be at times! I finally went to New 
York to try to raise the money. 

But I didn’t get it. The stage crew 
struck and the theater closed, while the 
seventy thousand-odd journalists in Wash- 
ington again gave a good resounding 
smack of satisfaction. 

After the Washington “flop” I found 
myself in debt, in debt to such an extent 
that 1 discovered I was playing hide 
and seek with some three or four process 
servers, so I naturally decided to get any 
sort of a job and in my spare time write. 
I knew the latter, my first love, would 
stand by me 

What sort of a job could I get? I 
made up my mind not to go to any of 
my father’s friends; so they couldn't say 
I was “trading” on his name. I searched 
through the Sunday papers’ ‘Help 
Wanted” columns and discovered that if I 
were only an accountant, or a bookkeeper, 
clerk or multigraph operator, work was 
there for the asking. Being none of 
these, I registered at four of the high- 
class employment agencies. I told them, 
because of my writing, that any kind of 
advertising and publicity work would be 
welcome, but requested that they keep 
my registration on their confidential list. 

A week later the head of one of these 
agencies telephoned to find if I had got 
in touch with the Brooklyn Eagle. “It 
isn’t about a job, Mr. Wood,” he ex- 
plained. “A reporter from the Eagle 
heard you were looking for work and 
registered at several agencies They 
think it would make a great story.” 

“T know,” I told him. ‘Such stuff as 
‘Leonard Wood, Junior, Hunts Job While 
Millionaire Brother Basks at Deauville.’ 
The ; 

Needless to 
located me, and from 
carefully avoided the agencies. I am 
now supporting myself writing for the 
best and the worst magazines in the 
country. 

“But what does the famous father think 
of the son?” is probably a question you 
are anxious to ask 

I can only answer for my own in this 
case—and he is a father whom I admire 
and love more and more as each suc- 
ceeding year teaches me more about the 
world and its people. He realizes that 
nearly every man has a few failures to 
his credit—credit because he has lived 
through them ultimately to succeed; and 
he thoroughly appreciates the spotlight 
his sons are forced to live in. 

When it comes to a father, no son of 
a famous man could be more fortunate 
than I. 
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You Men Bosses Kill Initiative in Business Girls 


account of the fact that all of my em- 
ployees are girls and women I find myself 
handicapped for the simple reason that 
almost all of the initiative and spirit has 
been knocked out of these girls and 
women by previous employers. They come 
to me almost afraid of their shadows, 
and it is very difficult to teach them that 
what I am looking for are brains and 
people who are not afraid to use them. 
“As an example, the girl who is in 
charge of one of my departments now 
had been in a big corporation office 
where the boss snatched her head off if 
she showed the slightest tendency to 
think. At first she would hardly make 
a move without receiving instructions 
from me When I finally won her 
friendship and confidence she was trans- 
formed into a different personality. Even 
her appearance changed. Now that girl 


runs a branch of my business so efficiently 
that I rarely have to give it a thought. 


“WT IS the fault of men employers if 

they don’t get efficiency and loyalty 
out of women in business. The average man 
seems to be so jealous of his own little 
ofhce prerogatives, or else he is so afraid 
that a woman is going to take advantage 
of him in some mysterious way that he 
doesn't give her a chance. He usually 
gives her some deadly monotonous task 
to perform, pays her as little as possible 
and asks her to work overtime, frequently 
without extra compensation. 

Women are imaginative and romantic. 
Their work must be made interesting for 
them. When opportunity for self-expres- 
sion is denied them and they are con- 
verted into mere automatons they waste 
their time powdering their noses, talk- 
ing about clothes and social affairs and 
otherwise satisfying their imaginations in 
ways which interest them more than 
humdrum toil. The fact that they are 
doing such things on their employers’ 
time doesn't enter their heads. They are 
merely giving vent to their feminine in- 
stincts If they are given interesting 
work and the opportunity to express 
themselves in their work they will be 
more effective than men in certain lines 
because they are not subjected to so 
many distracting outside influences as 
men. 

I read in a newspaper the other day 
what purported to be an interview with a 
Y. M. C. A. secretary in which he was 
quoted as saying ‘Women have lost their 
chance in business. The flapper age has 
killed their chances There is no more 
ind about 

in more to this general eect 

“In reply I say, ‘piffle and fiddlesticks.’ 
I wish that Y. M. C. A. secretary would 

me to my office and let me debate the 
subject with him. Of course our mod- 
ern flappers are silly little things, but 
they are only kids, and they'll get over 
invthing sillier or more use- 

rn life than the callow youth 

the flapper age? He is the flapper’s 
itural mate in her generation, and to- 
gether they will work out their own sal- 
vation and their own problems. They'll 
both come out all right in the long run. 


room in business for women,’ 
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Sex in Business 

" HERE is a great deal of talk about 

sex in business. I have learned that 
sex enters into business in two ways 
when the sexes are thrown together. If 
men and women associate in business 
what is more natural than that their sex 
instincts should assert themselves? What 
is more natural than for young men and 
young women to choose their wives and 
husbands from among their business asso- 
ciates? How better can opinions and 
likes and dislikes of each other be 
formed? The mating instinct is stronger 
than any other human emotion. Nature 
provides that and thus insures the con- 
tinuance of the race. Is it to be sup- 
posed that money-making or business 
activity can smother this instinct under 
normal circumstances? 

“The other way sex enters into busi- 
ness is in the advantage it gives the pre- 
possessing girl or woman over men in 
selling fields. I don’t think this should 
be, but it is nevertheless true that an 
attractive woman can find her way into 
a business man’s office easier than any 
man. I think the explanation of this is 
that men have a natural curiosity to talk 
to an attractive woman, whatever may be 
the subject of discussion. If it is strictly 
business, as it should be in selling, men 
find it more pleasant to discuss their 
business affairs with women who are well- 
informed than they do with other men. 

“I have built up my own business by 
going actively into the selling field, and 
I know that I am frequently shown into 
offices ahead of men who have been wait- 
ing longer than I. I don’t think this is 
fair, and I always feel sorry for the 
salesman when :t happens. However, 
the fact that such a condition does exist 
in business makes it plain that there is 
a tremendous field for women of the 
proper equipment in selling lines. There, 
again, is where the natural timidity of 
women, due to the oppression of years 
gone by, handicaps them for a time, until 
they can overcome their timidity and con- 
vince themselves that they have nothing 
to fear in the business world 

“The average girl would rather occupy 
some menial position in an office at a 
small salary and be sure of getting the 
salary each week than to take a chance 
on making ten times as much money by 
going out and earning it in selling like 
men do. Women have not yet been 
taught to take a chance in business, but 
they are learning more every day. They 
take desperate chances in other ways 
without a whimper. It is only the busi- 
ness world which bewilders them for a 
time, because men make such a mystery 
of it If you have something to sell 
there is nothing mysterious about telling 
people what you have and trying to per- 
suade them to buy. But some men would 
have you think that men only have been 
given this genius. 

The Business Woman and Marriage 

“Many women have asked my advice 
about home affairs—love-affairs if you 
please to term them that. They admire 
my business success, they say, and in sev- 
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eral instances they have told me the 
contemplated breaking up their homes o 
account of more or less serious temporar 
unhappiness. 

“How many of them I have persuad 
to take my advice I don’t know, bu 
without exception I have told them 
hold their homes together if it were h 
manly possible. In my case it was n 
possible. My husband and I were hop: 
lessly mismated. We are still friend 
however. That is one of the broadening 
influences rubbing shoulders with th 
world has had upon me as a woman. Ju 
because my former husband and 
couldn’t hit it off together is no reaso: 
why I should go about singing a lit 
hymn of hate against him. 

“I did exactly what I tell other wom: 
who ask my advice to do—regard ma 
riage as a partnership. Don’t dissol 
this partnership until every last resour 
to make a success of it has been e) 
hausted. If children are involved ti 
doubly hard to preserve unity. If t! 
marriage relationship proves impossib 
don’t sour your disposition by _bearir 
malice or harboring grudges. Have 
clean break and a friendly break an 
come out into the open with your action: 
It there are children don’t try to ir 
fluence them against the other paren 
They'll have enough trouble of their ow 
when they reach mature years, so | 
them have their childhood for love ar 
peaceful thoughts. 


“4 KNOW women are too much inclin« 
to be the other way. But woma 

will lose many of her disagreeable traits 
when she is given an opportunity to 
broaden her viewpoint and is less tight! 

enwrapped by the so-called conventions 
The sheltered and inexperienced woma: 
thinks and does what she has been taugh 
to think and do and what her feminin 
forebears, living under different condi 
tions, have been taught to think and d 

for generations before her. 

‘Being a copartner in a happy and su 
cessful home is the greatest career a 
woman can have. When there are n 
children in the home the chances are 
dissatisfied wife is a wife who has to 
little to do; a wife who finds too litt 
scope for her imagination—nothing | 
interest her but the petty amusemen 
of idleness. I say to idle wives: ‘Find 
way to help your husband in his bus 
ness. Take an interest in what he is d 
ing and, even if he doesn’t like to ha 
you actively fussing about his offi 
learn enough about his business to ta 
intelligently about it. It won’t be long 
until you find it is a fascinating game 
even more so than bridge—and you wi 
forget about the inconsequential anno) 
ances of an idle home.” 

“I consider it a privilege to fight th 
battles of business, and I feel sorry fo 
the woman who does not have the pri’ 
ilege of making her own way. I thin! 
there is no more hopeless creature 0 
earth than the woman who has nothing 
to do but amuse herself after the dawd 
ling fashion of idle women.” 





The Storm-Petrel 


—continued from page 28 


with her eyes. What he had said 
ypeared to her intensely funny, because 

seven years she had accumulated 
yvuntless love-affairs. “‘My dear,” she 
clared, “you must be mad.” 

He shook his head. “I’m not. You 

yn’t say so when I tell you. Seven 
ears ago, in your father’s house, I saw 

su for the first time. You were six- 
een and utterly adorable. I could de- 

ribe every detail of the frock you wore. 
You had your hair in a long plait, and 

yu burst open the morning-room door 
nd stopped and saw me and said: ‘Oh, 
| beg your pardon!’ and went out!” 

He paused, and she stared at him out 
\f half-closed eyes. She had never met a 

an like this. He seemed, if such a 
hing were possible, absolutely sincere. 
He must be either very. cunning or an 
1mazing discovery. She lowered her 
yelids and began fidgeting with her 
wrist-bag. 

‘And what does the ideal look like 
seven years after?” she said at last. He 
was silent so long that she glanced up 
ind saw to her astonishment that words 
iterally would not come to. him. His 
yes burned into hers out of a pale face. 

“Like every lovely thing in the world,” 
he said softly at last. “I thought so, I 
think so, and I shall always think so. Be 
very good to me, Maia darling, because 

means—my God, you mean absolutely 
he whole of life to me. If it weren't 
you it would never be any one at all.” 

She slid her hand along the silk bro- 
ide toward him, and he covered it with 
his own. Their two hands seemed as if 
fused into one. She looked at him with 
intellable surrender in her eyes, and be- 
uuse they were not alone made her lips 
the outline of a kiss. 

“Come to tea at four tomorrow,” she 
said, and gave him the address. Then she 
rose, shook her head when he attempted 
to follow and walked slowly out of his 
sight. 


E FOUND her alone in a tiny sit- 

ting-room reading a novel, the tea 
ipparatus on a table at her side. She 
stretched out a hand, completed her 
page, put down the book and glanced 
up at him. 

“Well?” she remarked with no obvious 
ordiality. 

Geoffrey, in an ecstasy of tenderness, 
bent toward her mouth. She turned her 
face an exact half inch. 

“Don’t,” she said. “I hate being pawed. 
Go and sit over there. Do you have 
sugar as well as milk? You might light 
the spirit kettle before you sit down. 
How do you feel after the show last 
night ?” 

“But, Maia darling 

“Oh—that? My dear, of course, we 
were both mad. Men always say those 
things at a dance. You aren't expected 
to live up to them today. What have 
you been doing since I saw you?” 

Every atom of joy and _ happiness 
drained out of his face. 

“Dreaming of coming here to see you. 
Living last night over again. And now I 
wish I'd been run over on the way here.” 


She glanced at him with a furtive curi- 
osity. 

“You didn’t expect me to believe all 
you said last night? You've told that 
story to dozens of girls, I expect. You 
do it so frightfully well; it must have 
needed a lot of practise!” 

His wounded eyes took in every de- 
tail of every touch about her he loved— 
her eyes, the dark sweep of her hair, the 
lovely lines of her body, her beautiful 
feet and slender ankles. 

“You seem to have met so many liars!” 
he said at last. “I never knew before a 
girl could smash a whole edifice of love 
and all the dearness of seven years’ 
dreaming in two minutes with about a 
dozen words. Do you mind if I go? I’m 
sorry; I simply can’t bear it any longer.” 


E GOT up and moved toward the 

door. She stood facing him, still 
with her air of detached curiosity. Then 
her whole face softened; the beautiful 
mouth drooped, the eyes widened into an 
expression of hurt tenderness. She put 
a hand on his sleeve. 

“Darling, you mustn’t be cross with 
me. You don’t surely believe all I say, 
do you? I didn’t mean half of it. Prom- 
ise me you're not very angry. Promise?” 

She stood very close to him now. Her 
dark head rested against his heart, and 


the fingers of her left hand stole into | 


his right. The tide of his emotions 
turned so suddenly that a wave of faint- 
ness broke over him. For a moment he 
trembled from the sheer vibration of his 
racing heart. Then a wonderful glow of 
relief, returning faith, revived happiness, 
contentment crept over him. She loved 
him; she didn’t mean it; that frightful 


agony was all over; he had misunder- | 


stood; his dream-world remained un- 
shattered. 


He bent and rested his lips on the top | 


of her head, and the scent of her hair 
drifted toward him like peace after pain. 


A crimson flush stained her cheeks, her | 


throat, her brow. She trembled and 
clung to the lapels of his coat collar. Then 


she raised her face and her eyes seemed | 


intolerably large and caressing and en- 
compassing. 


“Do you love me?” she asked. “Do} 


you? Do you?” 


His mouth met hers, very soft, ter- 


rible in its softness. 

When he pleaded for them to be en- 
gaged she made great difficulties. 

‘T'll never be able to hold you, Geof- 
frey. You and I simply don’t speak the 
same language. Of course, you're ador- 
able in ever so many ways, but you don’t 
know me a bit. You like me because I'm 
pretty, and when you kiss me we go 
crazy, and that’s really all. There are 
so many things you’d rather die than do, 


and there’s nothing I wouldn't do to get | 


something I wanted.” 


“But I love you,” he insisted over and | 
over again. She smiled and ran her} 


fingers through his hair. 
“You're such a baby over your love, 


aren't you? Any one would think yours | 


was the only love-affair that ever hap- 
pened. Probably it is for you. I’ve 
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ei CY ou cannot 
tic” — besuccessful unless 


oo» 
you are Serene 
B: in this day of eager competition, 


can you be serene unless you are 
well—snappy? You, of course, know 
that... The knowledre of being well 
dressed gives a woman a Serenity that even 
Religion is powerless to bestow. 

ut alas!—clothes aren’t everything in 
these days. It is the tout ensemble—the 
whole effect that counts. A colorful hat—a 
charming dress—are lost if your hair is dull 
uninspiring. And it is so easy to have inter 
esting hair. A Golden Glint shampoo will 
add that one last touch that means—Suc- 
cess. 

It is not a dye—it is a glint o’ gold—just 
a hint of Titian hues in the sparkling sun 
shine. At drug or toilet goods counters, or 
direct — 25¢.* * * J. W. Kopi Co., 656 G 

Rainier Avenue, Seattle, Washington 


Golden Glint 
SHAMPOO 
—that magic luster for every shade of hair 








LIPSTICK 


Try the witchery of this allur- 


Beautiful, waterproof, stays on. On sale at 
pt. Stores & Beauty Shops 
fample MIDGET Lipstick end this adv. and 12 
CARLYLE LABORATORIES. (Dept. W-8) 54 Dey St.. N. ¥.C. 





“STAMMERING 


fs Gause and Gire *° 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 
cents, coin or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book 
on Stammering and Stuttering. It tells how I cured 
myself after Stammering and Stuttering fer 20 years. 
BENJAMIN ° . 2422 Bogue Building, 
1147 N. Ul. St., Indianapolis. 
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hair 
on face, arms, legs and body 
GONE FOREVER 


Hundreds of hairs removed with their roots in less 
than a minute! NU-ART, the new scientific prepara- 
tion, is far in advance of temporary surface hair re- 
movers. Permanently destroys the growth by gently 
lifting out the roots untl ~~ cannot return. Safe. 
Rap! Harmless. Thousands of women are using 
it. Formulated bya physician. Guaranteed. Only 
$1.00. Ask your dealer or send coupon for free offer. 


NU-ART <#%0 


The New Art of Destroying Embarrassing Hair 
If your dealer can’t supply you, mail coupon PKG. 
—_— 


DELFIN, INC., Dept. 454 FREE 
South Orange, New Jersey OFFER 
Please send me without charge, as 
a special offer, a large jar of DELFIN 
Massage Cream and a six months 
supply of Antiseptic Astringent; also 
the dollar package of NU-ART for 
which I enclose $1.00. 


\' \ Name 
)/ AN \ Address 


preeto! it’agonel! City & State 
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men, my dear. and where 
People never stand still; 
after a bit their ways 
kisses in the world won't 


loved he ips ol 
are they now? 
they go on and 
part ind all the 
bridge the gap 
Finally she consented. She 
most childish delight over 
she toys of all kinds, and 
ene was always the best 
Ill never take it off, never, 
except to wash my fingers, or if we de- 
cide to break with another It’s 
the loveliest thing I ever had. Kiss me, 
Geoffrey darling!” 
Again he knew her mouth with its ter- 
rible softness 
You must let me come to tea with 
you at your house I want to see just 
what it’s like, so that I can make pictures 
of you when I'm alone,” she insisted 
He lived at a small, old house in West- 
minster, served entirely by a married 
couple. Maia came there on a wet Sun- 
day afternoon, riotously happy, her 
golden eyes shining, her cheeks pink with 
excitement against the dark background 
of her hair and her furs. She wore one 
of the simple, straight frocks that 
seemed part of her, ran from room to 
room calling out her discoveries and took 
Geottrey’s elderly servants to her 
heart 
I love all 
staid and 
like vou she 
up in an 
her 


Suddenly i 


displayed 
his ring; 
the last 


the 


loved 
never, 


one 


two 


things—they're so 
old and sober and respectable, 
told him. She sat curled 
armchair by the sitting-room 
lovely glowing with delight 
photograph on the 
icted her \ll pleasure 
lied: her eyes became hard and threaten- 
ng. her outh almost ugly with hatred 
She came to her feet in a flash 

Who's that Geottrey ? 

His own n 


aq ever 


your 


hire Tact 
girls 


lanteipiece attr 


woman 
tightened 


encouraged to 


No one 
use quite 
that inflexion. Then he said casually: 

Just a cousin of mine. She's married 
invway and they India Her 
husband's a soldier 

rhe storn 
took 
studied it 


I don't 


outh 
h 


been 


live in 
Why 
passed trom 
photograph in 
She's awfully pretty 
have any but 
In your room It doesn't 
atter if I tear this up, does it? T'll 
you one of mine instead 
Again he gathered the 
behind l 


She 
and 
Still, 


her face 
her hand 
want 


you to one 


very own 


Live 
that 
him 


impression 
her smile 1e 
half-furtively to see how he would take 
the situation, to find how far she 
lared 1 sort of psychological tail- 
twisting. He had a desperate impulse 
to slap her. Then the thought came to 
him that all girls are children, that love 
takes strange forms. that it a trifling 
matter after all. Conscious of his own 
weakness, trving to disguise it to himself 
is Compassionate strength, he replied 
Very well. if vou like. though it 
ns rather ridiculous 
She tore the photograph 
ucross and ind flung 
into the fire 
Don't you want me to be jealous of 
There's no real love without jeal- 
y. How would you like me to keep 
inother man’s photograph, Geoffrey?” 
As far as I know you've got about a 
dozen, darling 
“That's nothing. 
There s Safety in 


was studying 


oul 


£O in 


was 


viciously 


icross the pieces 


your 


Oousy 


you 


silly old thing 
numbers.” 
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She put her arms round his neck and 
looked up at him searchingly. 

“I'm a petty, spiteful little beast, but 
you do love me, don't you?” 

Yes,’ said Geoffrey. 

“Better than any one 
world?” 

Yes,” said Geoffrey. 

She kissed him and laughed. “I love 
making you say that,”’ she explained, 
because you're mine, every bit of you.” 


the 


else in 


7*OR two months of their engagement, 

apart from momentary flashes of 
temper, Maia behaved to him with sin- 
gular sweetness. Mrs. Hillway, in the 
background, looked on supine, neither 
greatly elated nor depressed. She knew 
her Maia too well. All things considered, 
having a certain esteem for Geoffrey, she 
congratulated herself that affairs had 
proved no worse. 

On a Saturday at the commencement 
of the third month, Geoffrey took Maia 
out in his car. 

For ten or fifteen miles she sat silent, 
her brow puckered, drooping discontent- 
edly in her seat. Then she put a hand 
on his left sleeve and said abruptly: 
Give me a Cigaret.” 

He drew up at the road edge, offered 
his case, lit her cigaret and his own. She 
inhaled the smoke greedily, expelled it, 
turned to him disdainfully and said in 
her most arrogant voice: 

My dear Geoffrey, there’s not the 
faintest use of our being engaged. I 
could never marry you; you know that 
perfectly well, really 

For the second time in life every atom 
of joy and happiness drained from his 
face and his heart, but he controlled 
his voice and expression to reply with 
polite interest: “No? Why not?” 

She moved restlessly and drew again 
at the cigaret 

Because you're so easily contented! 
Anything does for you as long as it just 
passes muster. Take this car, for in- 
stance.’ She indicated contemptuously 
that very reputable, medium-priced ve- 
hicle I could never be happy with a 
sort of makeshift car. Id either have 
a Rolls or walk. Youd rather have 
a Ford than nothing at all. That’s just 
the difference between us. We'd never 
get on We should fight like cats. You're 
awfully nice to me, but you just run 
along in your own little rut. You were 
a partner in your business a year ago. 
You're no better off today. I can’t marry 
and go on being cheap and mediocre. I 
should ruin your life and make you 
frightfully unhappy. I don’t care to 
marry any but a very rich man. I ex- 
pect he'll be old and unpleasant, but he 
must be able to give me everything. I 
don’t care what I do for him as long as 
he gives me everything in the world I 
want. You're a darling in ever so many 
ways, but you're just ordinary. You're 
not big enough for me, and so we should 
only make a mess of everything. It’s 
kinder to tell you now. You'd better 
forget all about me from the love side. 
Of course. I'l always be your friend, 
Geoffrey.” 

Very slowly he removed the cigaret 
from his mouth and threw it away. In 
those few seconds he came to under- 
stand, as he had never understood before, 


ll4 i 


how crimes of passion arise. He had a 
momentary, overwhelming impulse to 
take Maia’s beautiful throat between his 
hands and crush it till she died with 
terror in her eyes. Then, as the mood 
passed, controlled out of existence, hi 
reminded himself: “Go slow! Return 
a soft answer! She’s only baiting you 
It’s one side of her nature—the ugly 
side. You've wanted her for seven years 
There’s no use throwing away your chanc: 
for lack of just one more effort.” He 
turned to her with an enigmatic smile 
and said: 

“We know quite well I’m not wildly 
rich—only comfortably well off. I didn't 
know you wanted absolute wealth. Will 
you give me a year? I'll manage it 
somehow in that time.” 

She stared at him with a sort of cold 
brutality. She had hoped for a scene 
and all he said was: “Give me a year! 

“All right!” she answered at last. 


ITHIN a year he felt himself suff- 
ciently rich. Love is a_ terrific 

driving force. His firm administered for 
the creditors a number of businesses in 
liquidation! Geoffrey employed his entire 
private capital in taking over first one 
and then another such concern. Usually 
they had come to grief through unscien- 
tific accounting; the original proprietors 
seldom knew accurately how much it 
cost them to make the articles they sold 
Geoffrey put in managers, organized 
everything on modern lines and pros- 
pered 

At the end of the year, after review- 
ing carefully her debts and his assets 
taking into consideration his charm, his 
strength, his prospects and the fact that 
he was desperately in love with her 
Maia married Geoffrey 

Geotirey took her away to France with 
a deep sense of responsibility that would 
have amused Maia if she had known, 
and began the one period of paradise 
that comes in every lifetime save to the 
most unlucky He had never known 
that any man could be so happy, any girl 
so perfect. 

They played for a whole month, 
then he took her home 


and 


O SEE Maia in his own house among 

his own possessions brought Geoffrey 
that deep joy which only men understand 
He returned to work and flung himself 
into the business of life, going home at 
night to renew the worship of the won- 
derful being who had trusted herself to 
his care. A week passed before he de- 
tected a new restlessness in Maia. Then 
one evening after dinner she twisted her- 
self irritably from his encircling arm and 
into her expression came the arrogant 
hardness he had known once or twice in 
their engaged days 

“My dear Geoffrey,” she said icily, 
“how long do you expect me to live in 
this p g-sty?” 

He glanced round affectionately at his 
chosen, beloved pieces of furniture. 
Each had its history, but he only replied: 

“Is it so dreadful as all that?” 

Maia shrugged disgusted shoulders. 

“I feel as if I were in my grave. An 
old house, old things all round me, the 
deadliest part of London—my dear, it’s 
intolerable.” 





Well,” said Geoffrey at last, “what is 
you want?” 
\ modern flat in a decent neighbor- 
\d, modern servants and modern dec- 
tion. I can’t ask any one I know to 
place. We should have hysterics. 
| while you’re at it, Geoffrey, do get 
oper car, a coupé I can drive myself 
ien I’m decently dressed, not that ab- 
ird touring thing that needs clothes like 
arctic explorer’s.” 
He sighed and then smiled. After all, 
» person’s Heaven may quite easily be 
other’s Hell. “In that case, you’d bet- 
r start looking for your flat, and I'll 
rid of the lease of this place,” he 
suggested. “You won’t insist on Park 
Lane, though, will you, darling? I’m 
jing quite well at the moment, but one 
likes to keep a little money in reserve.” 
Maia stared at him in bewilderment. 
My dear, we aren't beggars, are we? 
You know as well as I do that there are 
1ings people like you and me must have, 
en if we owe for them. Good heavens, 
lve been in debt all my life. It’s as 
sy as falling off the roof!” 
Then, having got her way, she drifted 
yward him, sat on the arm of his chair, 
ok his face between her hands and 
bbed her cheek against his. 
“You're a grumpy old thing, aren't 
yu?” she murmured. “You simply have 
to be beaten sometimes to keep you up 
» the mark. I don’t believe you love 
e a bit really, do you? Or do you?” 
He kissed her tenderly, with only the 
\intest conviction that once again he 
had been tricked. 
Maia, with the most superb discern- 
ent, brought him to a fashionable flat 


Queen’s Gate, decorated by the house 


furnishers of the moment. She chose 
ior herself a small and select coupé, the 
Rolls-Royce of its size, and proceeded to 
ntertain. Geoffrey said nothing. He 
0k his pleasure vicariously, rejoiced in 
her joy and worked a little harder in 
rder to pay for it. 

There arose gradually a tradition that 
eoffrey was always too busy to share 
Maia’s play. “My husband’s frightfully 
hard worked,” became a little, easy shib- 
oleth that slipped automatically from 
her carmined lips. She golfed and she 
inced, though seldom with Geoffrey. 
The set of his mouth showed a thought 
ore grim, but he watched her go with- 
ut envy, only wishing vaguely that life 
ere less expensive, that it need not 
ccupy all his time to finance this ador- 
ble butterfly. She would drift into his 
‘wn room to say good-bye, be kissed on 
irving lips and powdered shoulder, and 
uurr danceward silkily in the perfect 
oupé with this man or that. Geoffrey 
et her go without a trace of jealousy till 
gradually the diversity of men crystal- 
zed into a continual vision of George 
Paradine. 

He came to represent in Geoffrey’s 
ves an image of all the desirable things 
fe can offer a man. George Paradine, 
worn of the right parents, went to the 
right schools, played the right games, 
ite the right foods, drank the right 
lrinks and kissed the right women. When 
he might have had to consider the ques- 
tion of work a relative died and left him 

little money. It was not enough to 
marry on, but it gave George Paradine 


a pleasant life among the right people 
and preserved his mind from the warp- | 
ing influences of effort and adversity. 
His bridge and skill at games were so | 
remarkable that during the War he en- | 
joyed a trusted position on the staff of | 
a very modish general. 

Gradually Geoffrey found the flat 
haunted by a pinky-bronze, good-looking | 
male face, surmounting a body clothed 
in garments that displayed an essential 
rightness. Geoffrey was a tired man in 
those days, but prospering, and soon he 
would owe no man a penny, in spite of 
Maia. With the new-found courage of 
solvency, he said at last to Maia, a new} 
Maia, glittering with added charm, gay | 
from suppressed excitement, a thought | 
absent where her husband was concerned, | 
yet supremely desirable: 

“Does that feller Paradine propose to | 
live here?” 

Maia looked up mechanically, dragging | 
her thoughts from far away. 

“You're always at work. I must have 
some one to amuse me. You've grown 
into a staid old thing, Geoffrey, but 
you're awfully happy, aren’t you? Kiss 
me, darling. I must run away and dress. 
Such a lovely party tonight.” 

“Who’s taking you?” asked Geoffrey. 

“George, of course,” she replied, wrin- 
kling up her nose at him in joyous con- | 
tempt. 

Presently Paradine arrived, and ac- 
cepted some of Geoffrey’s whisky. 

“You get through a good deal of work, | 
I s’pose?” he commented, with lazy 
amusement. They were in Geoffrey’s 
room, and he surveyed a paper-littered | 
desk. “I always raise my hat to the 
world’s workers. ’Fraid it wouldn’t suit 
my style of beauty.” 

Geoffrey looked him over slowly from | 
head to foot. 

“I dare say you're right,” he said, and | 
the thought struck him how right | 
epitomized George Paradine in every way. | 

Maia came in radiating the faint con- | 





tempt of an expensively clad beauty. 

“I’m ready, George,” she announced. 
‘““By-bye, Geoffrey, my dear. Make | 
heaps of money ‘cause I’m dying for an- 
other frock or two.” 


F GEOFFREY had not achieved a cer- | 
tain fine stroke of business, given up 
work early and sauntered home through 
the park to tea, the burdens laid upon 
him might never have been lifted. He 
came in out of the sunshine, clicked up- 
wards in the lift, opened his own front 
door with his own key and stepped si- 
lently along the thick pile of the corridor 
carpet to Maia’s sitting-room. 

The swinging door revealed her in a 
familiar attitude; her small hands clasped 
the lapels of a man’s coat collar, her 
dark head, turned sideways, rested against 
a man’s heart, but the coat and the heart 
were George Paradine’s, not her hus- 
band’s. She made no betraying move- 
ment as Geoffrey entered. A_ smile 
curved her lips, a faintly mocking smile; 
only the pinky-brown face of George 
Paradine lost a little of its rightness. 

Ice-white rage caught Geoffrey in the 
pit of the stomach and left him breath- 
less; beyond all he had a sense of su- 
preme bitterness over love wasted, sacri- 
fice wasted, the emotions of a lifetime | 
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1 lace His 
You don't 


it, and 


flung in his 
over and over, 
deserve 


spurn and 
brain repeated 


deserve it—you dont 

there t 1s! 
In 

back to the 

sion of Maia 


Geoffrey went straight 

war He had a Vi- 

curiously controlled, stepping 

ce nd saying It’s nothing! 

Don't be absurd ind then his 

fist shing against the others Jaw 

dine had played the right 

Geofirey had helped man- 

handle guns, and a ma nothing to a 

George Paradine fell across a black 

1 then took him by 

| beat his head against the 

wall unti strangely ¢ voice of 

Maia penetrated to him saying, “Don't 

be a fool, Goeffrey—vou'll kill him,” 
without any that 


she cared if 


one second 


davs ot 


Ceonrey, ’ 


Ceorge 
games, bul 


in 1s 
C,eotirey 


ilm 


suggestion 
he were killed or not 
With the 

fore his eves. Geoftfrev d 
Paradine lurching long the corridor 
through the hall door, kicked him down 
a flight of eight stairs and stood cursing 
him the fluent blasphemy of an 

that swore terribly in Flanders. 
entered his flat, shut the 
breathless and re- 


little be- 


George 


red haze clearing a 


ragged 


Then 


door 


Geottrey 
leaned against it 
membered Maia 

She rode every morning in the park. 
His eyes perceived a cutting whip she had 
thrown down on the hall table fie picked 
it up and walked slowly back to 
sitting-roon 

Maia stood perfectly still in the center 
of the wrecked room. To his abnor- 
mally acute senses she presented an en- 
tirely new personality—that of a child 
who has dared and tormented a grown- 
up to the point of retribution. She had, 
it seemed, persevered with her psycho- 
logical tail-twisting to the last limit, and 
facing the consequences She 
seemed to imply, without saying so, that 
she knew she whatever was 
about to happen 

\re you going to beat me?” she 
last, and Geoftrey 
I dont know any 
You haven't 


ny ne s 


the 


was 
de St rved 


said 
it answered: 

other way to hurt 
a heart, and when 


like I have the 


got 


vou 
? hurt 


peen 


only thing left is to hurt back. I wouldn’t 
care so much if you weren't so damned 
ungrateful. You see, it makes me de- 
spise you, and to despise any one you 
love is so awful.” 

Maia’s mouth never quivered; . only 
her eyes flinched for one heart-throb. 
Then with a swift movement she ripped 
the frock from her shoulders, folded her 
hands on her breast, bowed her head on 
them and murmured: “You're perfectly 
right. Go on 

He glanced from the whip in his hand 
to the white, bare shoulders, pictured 
what it might do to them, shivered, drop- 
ped the whip on the floor and walked 
across te the window. 

You know it’s impossible,” he said at 

“You know you're weaker than I 
im and so you trade on it and do as you 
please and then when it’s time to pay tor 
your fun you trade on it again.” 

She stood looking at the whip he had 
dropped. 

Yes,” she 


hurt Come 


last 


“I spose it would 
the armchair, 
Geoffrey darling. You've said you hate 
me, so it doesn’t matter. You may as 
well hate me sitting as standing up. and 
you look dreadfully tired.” 

Listlessly he did what she asked. She 
knelt down and took his hand, bruised 
from contact with George Paradine’s 
jaw, kissed it and laid her cheek against it. 

“Geoffrey darling,” she crooned softly, 
“I love you. It’s too late now, I know. 
There's a sort of curse on me; I can 
never leave a man alone. Something 
drives me to go on fooling him to see 
what he'll do and how much he'll stand. 
You ought really to have boxed my ears 
long ago. I knew you loved me, and I 
knew just how much I hurt you, and 
somehow I enjoyed hurting you because 
I know it’s impossible to hurt a man 
really unless he loves you. You see the 
more you were hurt the more I knew 
you loved me.” 

He stared down on her dark head, and 
the truth was revealed to him that at 
this very moment she loved him more 
than she had ever done 

That man is nothing to me,” 


agreed, 
and sit in 


she went 
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on dreamily. “I was only flirting with 
him to see what he'd do.” 

Geoffrey shut his eyes and tried 
think. He struggled to perceive clear! 
in his mind that love and unselfishness 
had brought him nothing but torme: 
and that this outbreak of a goaded spiri: 
had won him all the tenderness that o1 
he longed for and now received with in- 
difference. 

“Nobody's like you.” crooned the g 
at his feet, with the love-call in her voi 
“You'd have killed him if I hadn't st 
ped you. You might have been hang: 
just because you were so jealous of 1 
I told you once there's no real lo 
without jealousy, didn’t I?” 

“Oh, my God,” cried Geoffrey in |} 
soul, “what an infernal mockery life is 


HEN slowly, as twice before in t} 

history of him and her, the tide 01 
misery ebbed back from his heart. H 
looked down and saw only some one 
had loved and could not bear to love 
longer because already he had loved h 
so much.  Instinctively she felt th 
change. She raised herself on to his 
knees, flung her arms round his neck 
and the scent of her hair stole over hi 

He knew now that dominion had passe: 
from her to him and was unhappy be- 
cause no man. seeks dominion over a 
woman he loves. 

He set her gently on her feet, and they 
looked at one another. She was smiling 
recklessly like a forgiven child. 

Please,” she said, “I want you to 
take me out and dance with me, and every 
woman who sees us will say I adore you, 
because I do, and women always know.” 

“You'll never be able to wear that 
frock again,” he told her absently. She 
glanced casually at the damage, pushed 
the hair out of her eyes and held up her 
mouth to be kissed. 

“It’s done a good deal for me, this 
frock,” she answered. “Like Cleopatra 
and other celebrities, I've worn it to the 
best advantage. You don’t really hat: 
me now, do you, darling?” 

In just this way Geoffrey Wayne cam: 
to understand women. 


Miss Long-Legs’ Daddy 


The flapper wants Held’s 
drawings about her. But since she isn’t a 
home girl and isn’t handy with the needle, 
she must find some other way of bringing 
them into her life. This she has done 
And the very latest flapper fad is to wear 
one or more of Held drawings somewhere 


ind—whites 


on her costume 

Perhaps she flaunts a signed master- 
piece on her silken scarf or on her very 
abbreviated bathing-suit or her impudent 
or what in other 


] 
| 


tle hug-me-tight coat 


* 
days used quaintly to be called her “un- 
mentionables’”—that was when there were 


really unmentionable 

And so John Held suddenly finds 
himself not only an artist, but what style 
writers call a “fashion arbiter.” In spite 
of the fact that he isn’t a bit interested in 
designer and wouldn't for any- 
the world go out gunning for 


subjects 


being a 


thing in 
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continued from page 55 


Paul Poiret’s position in the fashionable 
world, he finds himself in demand as a 
designer of printed silks. The flappers 
just can’t get enough of his cartoons. 

No matter where he goes, to the sea- 
shore, the golf links, the river or even in 
the crowded subway, John Held cannot 
escape the work of his hands. 


ERTAINLY it pays to be serious 
4 about your work and keep your 
tongue in your cheek at the same time. 
For Held hasn't followed the regular 
route to artistic achievement. He never 
went to an art school and never took a 
painting or drawing lesson in his life. He 
never wore a black velvet smock except 
to a masquerade and never tried to ex- 
press himself in abstract symbols of ex- 
plosions of color. He never starved in a 
garret. 
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Perhaps the habit of defying traditions 
is part of his Western heritage, for Held 
is a Westerner, born in Utah and brought 
up on a ranch. That was certainly wher 
he got his start as a horseman de luxe. 

By the time Held got nicely into his 
teens, ambition to leave the old ranch ir 
Utah and cause a little excitement in New 
York began to seethe in his mind. With- 
out enough parental objection to add the 
proper note of challenge, Held found 
himself spinning eastward 

When he arrived and applied for his 
first job, Held was just an average sized 
young man without any marked char- 
acteristics of height or breadth and with 
a face that might have been passed by 
scouts for movie heroes. But he had 
Western spirit to burn. Though he 
dressed quietly and combed his hair back 
neatly, there was a feeling that he should 





in spurs and chaps with possibly an 
ght gallon hat in his hand. 

He began his career by securing a job 
s artist in a newspaper office. He was 
ist sixteen years old. 

His assignment was to do whatever 
rawing or photographic retouching 

eded to be done in the ordinary course 

getting out a paper. After this, he 
ould draw his comic strip and supply 
snappy little drawings to pep up some re- 
vorter’s heavy story. 

Held admits that he worked hard in 
hose first days, but immediate recogni- 
ion did not crown his efforts. There was 
o line forming at the right waiting to 
see his latest picture—no active bidding 
for his services. He aroused no particu- 
lar jealousy in the art department. But 
his twelve dollars a week came in regu- 
irly. 

It was here that he formed his mental 
picture of an artist—some one who pre- 
served a jaunty approach to life. It was 
the general belief, he knew, that artists 
ived a gay. life and that all they did for 
. living was to get down a few marks on 
paper. Held realized that this was only 
he company side of the artist’s existence. 
But why destroy illusions? There are 
so few! 

Today he still obliges his public. He 
is a hard worker and has attained his en- 
viable place in the world by the old, hard- 
work route, but he doesn’t go around 
boasting about it. - If people want to be- 
lieve that he has a hilarious time making 
his drawings and that he laughs himself 
hoarse while creating them, very well. 

He keeps on very casual and easy 
terms with his art. 

And probably it is this pose that en- 
trenches him so strongly in the flapper’s 
favor. She doesn’t want to be under- 
stood so much as she wants to be amused. 
Under her cynicism she and Held have 
the same philosophy. 

The flapper has seen her mother and 
grandmother get all excited about life, 
just as she has seen them take their 
clothes with deadly seriousness. And 
what did it really avail them? As soon 
as a vogue was passé it was funny, any- 
how, so why net start off with a laugh? 
Why wait for history to make her ridicu- 
lous? Why not foil fashion’s plan by act- 
ing as if looking ridiculous was just the 
effect she wanted to achieve? 


ND why cultivate a sense of humor? 

Why become hard-boiled if you can’t 
express it in your clothes? Life has its 
serious moments, of course, but conceal 
them under a gay frock in which Held’s 
flappers strut their stuff. 

The only way to baffle the psychoan- 
alysts and keep historians from getting 
the real truth to throw them com- 
pletely off the track—by laughter. 

When women wore more clothes than 
they do today they were much more re- 
vealing. Would any sane woman have 
hobbled herself unless she hoped and 
prayed some man would revert to his 
clubbing past and be a caveman until she 
promised to have more sense? And yet, 
she believes she was so modest, all cov- 
ered up with silly fripperies. 

Those hoopskirts, bust extenders and 
corsets that women depended upon for 
the rolls and bulges the flapper views 


1S 


with such disapproving superiority! | 
Couldn’t those women see they were just 
flaunting their inferiority complexes in- 
stead of being themselves? Why were 
they so afraid men would miss the utterly 
obvious unless they suggested it in their 
roundabout way? 
Because the 
about life, about 
she finds a comfort 
designs and prints for her. If she has to 
pass on a little commentary on life 
through her clothes, let it be an amusing 


flapper is disillusioned 
men and about clothes 


in the clothes Held 


and sophisticated tale and not just the 


wail of a neurotic woman. 

So says the flapper: “Bring on more 
John Held togs for me. They express 
me. 


them end to end.” 


Then the manufacturer calls Held and | 
informs him that the printed silks he de- | 


signed are selling like hot cakes and he 
will really have to have more new pat- 
terns to supply the demand. Newport 
and Southampton are screaming for 
them, and Palm Beach is putting in ad- 
vance orders 

And as the manufacturer urges Held to 
action, he yields to a human inclination 
to say, “I told you so.” This refers to 
the fact that he plugged for a solid year 
before he could interest Held in designing 
patterns for silk. Held wouldn’t believe 
that the flappers’ admiration for him 
would go quite to such lengths. 

So, despite the fact that Held has all 
the work he can do, all the income he 
needs and all the acclaim he knows what 
to do with, and would like to be a com- 
fortable farmer or a local politician, he 
has to keep on drawing the flapper 

After all, she has made him what he is, 
and he isn’t one to go back on a friend. 
She has helped buy the magnificent estate 
in Westport, Connecticut, where he can 
indulge his fondness for rare editions and 
Americana. She has bought those pedi- 
greed horses out in the stables—he would 
love to ride them if he had any time. 


OHN HELD believes that the first at-'! 


tribute to a successful career is an in- 


terest in it which makes one branch out, | 


inquire, study, compare and learn more 
than one has to. Any job becomes a big 
job and an important one if you approach 
it that way. 

About his own work he is deadly serious 
and as painstaking as if he were working 
merely for art’s sake, instead of catching 
up on orders. He believes that the suc- 
cessful artist who gets his acclaim before 
he dies, without waiting to be discovered 
by posterity, is the one who can release 
in some form what others feel, but have 
not expressed. The most popular songs 
have the most universal appeal, the near- 
est-the-surface emotions The most 
adored actresses are those who convey 
what most women only feel. The suc- 
cessful artist is merely one who gets to 
the goal a little quicker than the crowd. 

He believes there are more opportuni- 
ties-for artists than ever before, because 
there are so many commercial channels 
for their product, and art, besides being 
long, can be very remunerative, as time is 
fleeting. 
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And let me have at least a dozen of | 
those adorable silk handkerchiefs that al- | 
most make a flapper serial if you lay | 
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Reduce your overweight. 

Don’t do it by abnormal exercise or 
diet. Such results are hard, dangerous 
and transient. Do it in the easy, pleas- 
ant way. 

That way Marmola Prescription 
Tablets. They are based on many years 
of scientific research, and they act to 
correct the cause. 

Marmola is the modern, scientific 
help. It has been used for 19 years. 
Countless users have told cthers about 
its results and its benefits. Now peo- 
ple are using, as a result, a very large 
amount. 

In every circle you can see what Mar- 
mola is now doing. Slender figures are 
now common, obesity is rare. 

If exercise and diet seem oppressive, 
try the Marmola way which millions 
now employ. Watch the results. Watch 
the weight come down, the vitality in- 
crease. You will be amazed and de- 
lighted at the results Marmola brings. 
Then tell others—that all we ask, 
Ask now for a box of Marmola. 


Marmola prescription tablets are 
sold by all druggists at $1 per box. 
If your druggist is out, he will get 
them at once from his jobber. 
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N effective treatment for Sunburn or 
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irritation. This treatment will 
prove very effective, giving 
speedy relief. 
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terrupted coldly. He dropped his eyes 
and gave his order And after that, 
three times a dav she stood beside his 
chair, re ng the brief bill of fare in 
frigid singsong, with her hard brown eyes 
fixed on hit And he responded, gazing 

his plate Three times a day. And 
every time that memory returned to him, 
He lived the whole thing over. She said 
no word, save to chant the items on the 
menu 

“Antelope steak Mush-an -molasses. 
Tea-or-cotiec What ll-yo ’-have? 

Her face was always the same—brazen, 
expressionless. None of the others in 
the room sensed the feeling which oozed 
from every line of her strapping figure; 
but Jim did 

From the side of his eyes he used to 
watch her moving among the others, 
clapping Bill Hanrahan, the blacksmith, 
on his brawny back, placing her hand on 
the shoulder of Old Man Rice. the agent, 
when she took their orders. He used to 
listen to her bandying rough-and-ready 
repartee with the drivers and the shotgun 
messengers. Now and then some young 
bull driver attempted—with disastrous 
results—to sound her views on the single 
standard of morals. And Jim found him- 
self envying these luckless experimenters 
the sound cutis which were at least recog- 
nition of their manhood 

When he left the dining-room it was 
always with a feeling of relief. For in 
those hours between meal-times his day- 
dream returned to him. While he was 
in the store selling supplies to passing 
immigrants and freighters, his thoughts 
would stray to Laura, and he would pic- 
ture her here in Lodgepole with him. 
Every morning when he got up he went 
to the calendar on the log wall of the 
little room behind the store where he 
had his quarters and crossed off another 
day with his lead pencil. In the eve- 
nings, while the rest of Lodgepole’s male 
population gathered at the bar to discuss 
the last skirmish with the Ogallalas or 
the latest outrage of the Garlock gang 
he went over to the cabin which he was 
preparing for her arrival. And as he 
worked there fashioning the home-made 
furniture, he used to look about the room 
ind imagine Laura with him. That was 
his joy. The days went on. The num- 
ber left before her coming was growing 
small. And then the letter arrived. 


IS first letter from Laura. He fin- 

ished sorting the mail in the store, 
and it was supper-time before he got a 
chance to read it. So he took it into the 
dining-room and opened the envelop. 
Nell was busy at the other end of the long 
table covered with oilcloth waiting on 
old man Rice and Hanrahan, the black- 
smith. Jim unfolded the written page— 
the clipping from the Mapleton Weekly 
Free Press confronted him. He saw the 
heading and his face became deadly white. 
For some moments he gazed at it dully; 
then he closed his lips to a tight line 
and he began to read. Several minutes 
later, when Nell came to him, he was 
sitting like a man in a trance; the clip- 
ping lay beside his plate 
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The Fight 


—continued from page 23 


It was not so much what had happened 
that afternoon in the stage-coach. That 
had been hideous enough.. But some day, 
sooner or later, the emergency was going 
to arise again. In this harsh land such 
things were always taking place. And 
the next time, Laura would be here. He 
could see her face as it would look when 
the revelation came to her 

He read the letter over many times. 
Her words of joy. Her happiness in the 
belief that he had shown himself a hero. 
And she was coming out here to learn 
the bitter truth. Perhaps it would con- 
front her as it had this other woman. 
Perhaps she would hear it from the 
scornful lips of the men of Lodgepole. 
As surely as she arrived, it was inevitable. 

He could go home to her. The idea 
recurred more often as the days went 
on! To turn his back and run away! 
One evening, a week after he received 
the letter, he walked over to the cabin 
and sat there in the little log-walled 
room, among the scanty bits of furniture 
which he had fashioned with such high 
hopes. He wrestled with the temptation. 

The eastbound stage had come and 
gone. Old Rice, the station keeper, was 
standing in the door of the barroom with 
a letter in his hand telling his troubles 
to Nell 

“The station keeper at Frenchman’s 
Crossin’ has gone and broke his laig, an’ 
they took him to Denver,” he announced 
gloomily Jest when the Garlock gang 
is raidin’ along this end of the road and 
not a good man in Lodgepole to send out 
in place of him.” 

She turned away; the safety of the 
company’s property at Frenchman's 
Crossing ranked least among her small 
worries. But she took only a step or 
two and then she stopped. An idea had 
occurred to her; a curious expression 
came into her face, her eyes were as hard 
as ever, but there was an eager light in 
them. She touched the agent on the 
arm. 

What's the matter with Jim?” she 
said. ‘He showed that he’s got sand that 
day the Indians jumped the stage.” 

“That's so,” Rice swore. “I'd clean for- 
got. I'll go get Jim.” 

So it happened that, while Jim was 
sitting there alone within the log-walled 
living-room, a footfall sounded outside. 
He looked up and saw his employer in 
the doorway. 

“I got to send yo’ out to Frenchman’s 
Crossin’ fer a few days, Jim.” Old Man 
Rice went on to tell the news. “The 
Garlock bunch is raisin’ hell at this end 
jest now, and we need a man that can 
look out fer things.” 

Jim’s jaw went slack. He regarded 
Rice with lack-luster eyes. Then he 
started to speak. 

“I—you see—” He checked himself 
and he looked about the room. Suddenly 
his face tightened and his lips became 
firm. “All right. I'll go,” he said. 


T FRENCHMAN’S CROSSING there 
were only a log stable and a corral 

to betray the presence of a stopping-place. 
When you came close you discovered a 
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door of planks in the clay bank which 
rose from the river bottom to the first 
bench land. The rude portal gave en- 
trance to the dugout where the station 
keeper and the hostler had their quarters 

On the third day of his sojourn there 
Jim was sitting on the threshold. The 
westbound stage was not due for three 
hours. The hostler came up from the 
barn accompanied by a dispirited dog and 
a strong effluvium of horses. He seated 
himself beside Jim on the step. A man 
of many years—that was the best you 
could say for him. Age had brought him 
only unloveliness. His name was Whisky 
Bill, and he had earned it. He waved a 
pessimistic hand toward the corral where 
twelve well-kept horses were drowsing 
on their feet in the afternoon sunshine. 

What'll ye bet, Bob Garlock an’ his 
gang don't run ‘em off before sundown?’ 
he demanded huskily. He gazed for some 
moments in silence at the dreary land- 
scape. “Well, the Comp’ny ort to get 
robbed, if they won't hire men enough 
to guard their stations.” He cast a side- 
long glance at Jim; something seemed to 
tell him that the subject was disagreeable, 
so he settled himself more comfortably 
and went on with it. 

“Never seen Bob Garlock, did ye? 
Well, if ye ever do, yell know him right 
away. Big feller—big’s a house—and 
allus rides a big white hoss. Black’s an 
Indian. Part Cherokee, they say. An’ 
mean! Ol’ Jules Fournier tuk a shot at 
him at Bitter Creek station las|) May. He 
tied Jules to the snubbin’ post in the 
corral an’ cut off his ears to wear fer a 
watch charm before he killed him. Then 
the’s Clern Plummer; I dunno but what 
he’s worse. They say Clem cut his pard- 
ner’s throat one hard winter over in the 
Wasatch mountains becuz the grub was 
runnin’ short. I seen him once at Fort 
Hall; stoop-shouldered feller, pore as a 
snake. He packs a sawed-off shotgun 
when he’s on a raid. The other two is 
jest about as tough. Dead shots, every 
one of ’em.” 

Whisky Bill paused for some com- 
ment and got none. He fell.to pulling 
the dog’s ears which brought him more 
direct results, but finally he wearied of 
the yelping and arose. 

“Me,” he announced, “I’m gettin’ hun- 
gry fer some fresh meat. I’m goin’ to 
saddle up an’ see ef I can’t knock over 
an antelope before the eastbound comes 
along.” 

“I'd rather you'd stay,” Jim told him 
quietly. 

“Whaffor?” 

“There ought to be two of us here.” 

“In case the Garlock gang come 
along?” Whisky Bill uttered a cackling 
chuckle. “Listen, young feller; ef them 
hellions show up, don’t never count on 
me. I don’t want to get shot plumb full 
of holes at my time of life.” With 
which he departed for the corral. “An’, 
ef ye take my advice,”’ he remarked over 
his shoulder, “‘ye’ll hole up in the dugout 
the minute ye get sight of ’em an’ stay 
there ‘till they clean out.” 

After he had ridden away into the 
lonely hills with the dispirited dog at the 
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els of his pony, Jim remained sitting 

the log threshold. 

He was sorely afraid. But it was not 
1e fear of death nor of the men whom 
Whisky Bill had been describing. They 
ere but figures in the background of his 
ind. The enemy that he was dreading 
is within himself. It was that ignobility 
{ spirit which had mastered him before. 

The afternoon wore on. The wind 
roned up the wide river bottom. Little 
wisps Of dust arose out of the sandy 
wagon track, to grow into miniature 
whirlwinds and then dissolve. Prairie 
jogs chirped on the hillocks of their town 
ibove the bank. 


UT of the east four dots appeared. 

They grew into the figures of four 
en on horseback. That was a white 
horse in the lead. A big animal. The 
man in the saddle was a giant. Jim 
1ught the glint of the sun on rifle 
irrels. 

‘Hole up in the dugout the minute 
ou get sight of ‘em and stay there till 
hey clean out.” 

The words of Whisky Bill were in his 
irs. Before he knew what he was do- 
g, he was clawing at the dugout door. 
There was a heavy bar within and outside 
1 latchstring by which one raised the 
varrier. His fingers were fumbling for 
he string, and when they found it he 
ilmost broke it in his haste. The heavy 
loor swung open. He was inside and it 
banged shut behind him. His putty soul 
had yielded without a struggle. 

The place was black dark. He stood 
stock still. Cold drops of sweat formed 
his forehead and trickled down his 
face. His limbs were shaking, and _ his 
slack jaw moved convulsively. The sound 
of hoofs reached his ears. Then came 
the sound of voices close at hand. Some 
one laughed. The hoof beats receded. 
Now they would be down at the corral. 
Silence had returned. 

The curse of his imagination was upon 
him. His thoughts raced from one pic- 
ture to another. He saw the outlaws 
riding away after the raid. He saw the 
look on old Rice’s face when he got 
the news of what had taken place. He 
saw Laura’s eyes looking into his when 
she came to Lodgepole and heard the 
story. He broke the silence with a sob. 

Then his lips went tight. He clenched 
his fists. 

The thing that followed took but little 
time, but in that space of seconds he 
seemed to pass through hours. At first, 
1 sense of utter dull despair. Then he 
began his fight. It seemed to him as if 
he could not move; as if the thought of 
those deadly men outside was holding 
him to this place where he was standing. 
It made his limbs weak. He dragged 
them through the darkness across the 
cellar to the earthen wall where a rifle 
was hanging on- two wooden pegs. He 
took the weapon from its place. It 
slipped from his fingers and clattered on 
the floor. He stood there above it shak- 
ing as in a deathly chill. He bent to lift 
it; straightened suddenly at some fancied 
noise outside; then slowly bent again. 
This time he picked it up. There were 
some cartridges upon the table. He found 
his way to them and stuffed them into 
his pocket. He started toward the door, 
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and every step he took was a new battle, 
harder than the one that had preceded it. | 
He felt the rough planks and leaned 
against them to keep from falling. Sud- 
denly, he lifted the heavy bar and flung | 
the door wide open. He lurched forth | 
like a drunken man and slammed it shut 
behind him, lest he whip back inside. 

The sound of the falling bar had a 
strange effect upon him. The weakness 
passed; his hands were shaking as he 
dropped upon one knee; his leg was shak- 
ing under him. But there was no reluc- 
tance in his movements now. A desper- 
ate eagerness to act had come upon him, 
a blind ferocity. The rifle stock was press- 
ing his shoulder; his eyes were seeking 
the sights. 

Four riders down at the corral. The 
big man had ranged his white horse along- 
side the entrance and had one hand upon 
the topmost bar. The other three were 
slouching negligently in their saddles. 
One of them had thrown his leg over the 
horn—a lank man with bent shoulders 
and a beak nose; he held a sawed-off 
shotgun across his lap. So the noise of 
the slamming door had found them. 

They turned at the sound and saw the 
solitary figure on one knee before the 
dugout; they saw the muzzle of the lev- 
eled rifle waving like a branch in the 
wind. The leader laughed and bent for- 
ward once more to lift the bar. The 
hook-nosed rider threw his foot into the 
stirrup and whirled his horse about; the 
other two were bringing their rifles to 
their:shoulders when Jim fired. 

The shot went wild. He heard the 
thud of a leaden slug against the planks | 
behind him and two flat abrupt reports. 
There came to him the knowledge that 
he was no longer trembling. From that 
time on, it seemed as if his body acted 
of itself with the precision of a smooth 
machine, as if the mind were subject to} 
that mechanism, serving the purposes for 
which it worked. The spent shell flew | 
from the breach, and he stuffed a fresh | 
cartridge into the chamber. | 

Down there at the corral the rider| 
with the sawed-off shotgun was having 
trouble with his horse; the other pai 
were leaping from their saddles; Bob 
Garlock was still leaning over the bars. | 
Jim’s eye traveled from the hind sight to | 
the bead; his rifle muzzle became motion- | 
less and spat a slender jet of flame. The | 
outlaw’s body slid forward and lay | 
doubled over the topmost rail. 

A handful of gravel fragments spat- | 
tered into Jim’s face; he heard the rattle 
of their rifles while he was reloading. The | 
shotgun roared. He felt the impact of | 
a heavy blow. He saw the hook-nosed | 
rider peering through the smoke clouds | 
and fired his third shot. 

A scuffling of hoofs down by the corral. | 
The hook-nosed man was crawling away 
on his hands and knees, leaving a trail 
of blood behind him. One of the sur- 
vivors raised his head above the wood- 
pile where he had found shelter, and fell 
back with a slug through his neck. The 
other caught his horse and fled. Then 
Jim collapsed, and when the stage ar- 
rived half an hour later, they found him 
lying there before the dugout door with 
eight buckshots in his thigh, a rifle bullet 
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through his lungs and Whisky Bill — 


ing to administer first aid. 
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tale repeated a dozen times. And while 
she was nursing Jim through his con- 
valescence in the little log-walled living- 
she listened—still eagerly—to the 
men of Lodgepole bragging of the fight 
which he had made 

There was one person in the place who 
never alluded to the matter. When the 


2S 


room, 


others were talking of it, Nell kept silent 
Always, at such times, her hard, bold 
eyes wore a peculiar expression. The sam: 
expression was in them the first time Jir 
and Laura came down to the dining-roon 
Perhaps a skilled physiognomist woul: 
have interpreied that look as a discreetly 
triumphant one 
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He found that the parts and 

instruments he needed he 
could get only in the United States. And 
so he crossed the Pacific. He had $2,500 
when he reached Seattle. He was broke 
when he reached Los Angeles. He had 
thirty dollars when he landed in New 
York; and he spent one dollar and a half 
for a hotel, and five cents for 
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the page, but it left no writhing trail of 
pothooks behind it. She listened. There 
one in the hall. It would be 
minutes before the blonde came 
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Bertha laid down her pencil—her time 
h; d come 

Look here 
in a voice so calm 
I know all 
nd | know 
ought to be 

Yawger 
stared in amazement 

“Don't move,’ commanded Bertha. “I 
want five hundred dollars for taking these 
letters. And that’s letting you off cheap.” 

Yawger looked at the Bertha 
raised a warning hand 

I know what you are 
Well, I'm ready for that. too. If you 
don’t give me the money, I'll make a 
scene and have the hotel here in a min- 

She indicated the button 
A tremble passed over Yawger, 
Bertha knew that she had him in 


power 
fight 
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room, as if planning an escape 
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subway fare to the home of his cousin, 
John Josepho 

It was a hard job. but he interested 
John and John’s father-in-law, Harry 
Friedman, proprietor of a Bowery meat 
market. He interested them financially 
in his “Photomaton,” as he had come to 
call his 


dream. And they loaned him 
511.000 


With this money he built the perfect 
machine, the Photomaton that would 
turn out eight perfect pictures in eight 
minutes. You put a quarter in a slot, 
sit down and wait. The pictures show 
you in eight poses—quantity production 
with economy 

But the perfect machine had taken 
every cent—-and there it was. He had it 
patented. Then he had five dollars. 


E SAW a wonderful girl, he courted 

her for ten days and then he 
married her and went to work again— 
working his friends for capital to mar- 
ket the machine. 
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it theyll rush in. It'll be in the papers. 
and it won't make pleasant reading— 
either at your office or for your wife.” 

But the man only sat still, stunned. 

“Give me the money,” she demanded. 

The man only shook his head 

“I haven't got it.” he said 

Show me your pocketbook then.” 

The man winced 

Plainly he didn’t think she would carry 
her threat through, but she would show 
him. Even if she couldn't get the cash 
now, she would make such a scene of it 
that he would be glad to buy her off be- 
fore the case went to trial 

“I'll give you one more chance,” she 
said 

The 


he said 


man shook his head again. “No,” 
but more weakly. 

Bertha, determined to win. began to 
knock over the chairs. She upset the 
telephone, she threw the file basket on 
the floor and scattered the papers about. 
And then suddenly she began to tear at 
her clothes and to scream, working her- 
self up into hysterics. Breathless and 
trembling, she turned to look. The man 
sat staring at her so astonished that he 
was unable to move. But even in her 
excitement she saw that his face had 
turned white. She had him. Staggering 
over to the wall, she pressed her thumb 
against the button and stood there, pant- 
ing and wild-eyed as she held it. 

The door was flung open by the house 
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On this new borrowed money hi 
opened a studio in the Bronx and mad 
nine thousand dollars in six months 
Cousin John and his father-in-law an 
\natol now incorporated for $25,000 and 
opened two other studios. And aft 
a time Anatol sold the studios to ther 
and opened his own shop in West On 
Hundred and Twenty-seventh Street 
There he made the machine even mor: 
perfect. 

Next he opened a shop on Broadway 
where millions might see the machine 
and the syndicate headed by Henry Mor- 
genthau gave him a million dollars for it 
That’s only part of what he will get, for 
he still retains twenty-five per cent of the 
European rights. 

It’s the life of Riley, sure enough! But 
if Anatol could go back now to the 
dreary, cold little village of Tomsk and 
the woods and the mountains and the 
stolid patient people and say, “Father 
I've come home again,” he'd give that 
million dollars to the nearest beggar. 


detective, and behind him she heard 
other employees rushing down the hall. 
In a moment the room was a buzzing, 
threatening hive. 

“He—that awful thing—attacked me.” 
cried Bertha, pointing at Yawger. Cover- 
ing her eyes, she began to sob 

The people were upon him. But the 
man did not move—still sat in the hypno- 
tized state that he had been in from the 
first. The house detective’s hand shot 
out for his collar. 

“Wait a minute before you do any- 
thing.” said the man and lifted a hand. 
“Look at that. You'll have to come 
close. Be careful,’ he warned. “If you 
jiggle my hand the slightest bit it will 
spill. It’s the slipperiest thing in the 
world. So I attacked her, huh? Now I 
ask you, how could 1?” 

Carefully and cautiously, as they gath- 
ered around him, he opened his cupped 
hand, and the crowd pressing closer saw 
a heavy, silver-white pool glistening in 
his hand—a tiny, shimmering pool 
quivering at the slightest touch. 

“What is it?” some one asked. 

The man smiled and then glanced tri- 
umphantly at Bertha. 

“T brought it from my office and was 
taking it in there,” he indicated the ad- 
joining room, “to show it to a lady who 
had never seen any. I guess you’d know 
it better if you saw it in a thermometer. 
It’s mercury—dquicksi!ver.” 
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iny kind that I ever saw. Barnstorm- 
g companies never ventured into the 
nterland around Lillington, and even 
ateur theatricals were tabooed as 
vil’s work.” 
For two years after his graduation 

the academy, young Green taught 
ountry school and saved his money. In 
16 he announced that he was going to 
er the state university at Chapel Hill 
The scandal swept the country! Edu- 
on a la Buie’s Creek Academy was 
erated. But the state university brand 
enlightenment stood in the minds of 
e country people for godlessness and 
rwin and anti-Christ 
So strong was the prejudice in some 
that when Green later wished 

spend a college vacation traveling 
hrough the hills in search of play- 

terial he was warned that a college 

n must ride armed in that country. 

It took a strong will to carry out his 
lan, and a still stronger personality to 
ake his neighbors like it Paul Green 
id both. He had already learned the 
rick of plotting his course and follow- 
ng it to the end, with such casual assur- 
nce that others must eventually ac- 
ept it 

In the fall of 1916, with his books and 
his small savings, he arrived in Chapel 
Hill. 
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HAPEL HILL is a name to conjure 

4 with, in the history of American edu- 
ition. Its campus is venerable, and 
some of its buildings are pre-Revolu- 
ionary. 

Paul Green’s eyes were soft when he 
spoke of it. “Backwoods boys have been 
fighting their way out of the hills and 
swamps toward the university since the 
rst building was erected,” he said. “I 

is, I suppose, the greenest freshman of 
hem all.” 

And now the romantic struggle to pay 

s way through college! Had he waited 

ble or scrubbed floors? Green smiled 
nd shook his head. “No. I did some- 
hing more bizarre. I played professional 

seball on the Lillington team every 
summer, so that my winter would be en- 
rely free for study.” 

During his freshman year the United 
States declared war on Germany. Paul 
Green, who had never been outside the 
state of North Carolina, enlisted and was 
plunged into the midst of the most gi- 
gantic cataclysm in history. He rose to 
the occasion by winning a commission as 
second lieutenant in the engineering 
orps, though he had had no background 
for the work before entering the officers’ 
training-school. 

I had heard that he faced fire for four 
months near Ypres and came out with a 
bad case of shell shock. I asked him 
bout it. I could get nothing from him 
but a nod. 

The fall of 1919 saw him back on his 
beloved campus, with $1,100 in _ his 
pocket, saved from his meager pay while 
in the Army. 


HAD 
that 
write the 
Iront of me 
stretched the panorama of 
Coastal plain, with its epic struggle of 
man against nature. Every family of 
blacks and poor whites in this region held 
drama that cried to be written. The 
tragedy and futility of it all pressed upon 
me until I had to write, 
shadows from my mind 
On my father’s farm there is a little 
row of mounds that is fast sinking to a 
level with the surrounding cornfield. In 
five years or there will be no 
of them left 
“Those mounds contain the bodies of 
our family slaves, dead thirty, forty 
fifty, years. Nobody knows their names 
nobody will remember that they 


begun to see,” he went 
lor the best part was to 
story of things I knew. In 


me 


the Carolina 


less trace 


soon 
lived 

‘The sight of those mounds has been 
with me always, and the thought that the 
black man does all the coarse, brutal 
work of the fields and, after years of 
sweat and pain. dies and is plowed into 
the very ground he worked. It may have 
been with some subconscious wish to 
mark those unmarked graves that I began 
to write.” 

Professor Frederick H. Koch, of 
tional fame in the little theater 
ment, had come to Chapel Hill in 1918 


na- 


and was beginning the work of organizing | 
the Carolina Playmakers when Green re- | 


Into his course 
under 
short 
little 


turned from the army. 
Green gravitated inevitably and, 
his guidance, began to write the 
plays which have since become 
theater classics 

Long before the Pulitzer award, Paul 
Green was nationally known as the author 
of “The No-‘count Boy,” “The Lord’s 
Will,” ‘“Fixin’s,” and “The Last of the 
Lowries.”’ 

Koch wisely allowed him to follow his 
own formula, “to set down life as he saw 
a 
any dramatic technique,” 
Green insisted. “I merely tell the story, 
episode by episode. It seems to me ab- 
surd to try to force a story into a definite 
mold, demanding three well-divided 
scenes, with a climax for each curtain 
and a cut-and-dried dénouement. 

‘Perhaps, in the technical sense 
plays aren't plays at all. Some of 
critics have said so.” He grinned. 

In rehearsals at the university experi- 
mental theater Green met Elizabeth Lay. 
a student playwright and the daughter of 
an Episcopal rector of Raleigh, North 
Carolina. She had golden hair and a far- 
away look in her eyes, and she had heard 
the campus legend of the brilliant Paul 
Green while he was off making a hero 
of himself in France 

After two years of writing and re- 
hearsing plays together, they were mar- 
ried and went off to Cornell University 
where Green was to do graduate work in 
philosophy, preparatory to teaching at 
Chapel Hill 
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“Elizabeth writes well,” he said to me. 
“Some day she is going to do some great 
plays, to fulfil the promise of the few she 
has already published. Just now she is 
spending her creative energy on Paul, Jr., 
three, and Nancy Byrd, half-past one.” 

There were questions still to be an- 
swered—about the Pulitzer play, how he 
came to write it, how he felt on the night 
of its premiere. 

“Well,” he drawled, “I didn’t write it 
for any specific cause, certainly not for 
propaganda, as some people have thought. 
The spectacle of a negro fighting desper- 
ately to uplift his people and constantly 
dragged down by limitations within him- 
self was a familiar sight of my youth. I 
had watched at first hand the tragic con- 
sequences of such a _ struggle, and I 
wanted to write it down. That’s all.” 

Suddenly he looked at me. “Perhaps 
those critics are right, who say I write 
for myself and not for the stage at all. 
Certainly I’ve never written for the New 
York stage or sought a Broadway pro- 
duction.” 

And then, after more questions, it came 
out. “Abraham,” the play that made 
him famous, would never have been pro- 


duced or published if matters had been 
left to Paul Green. Only an alert agent 
saved the manuscript from lying dusty 
and unread in its author’s desk drawer, 
and brought it to New York. 


“TLL never leave Chapel Hill for New 

York or Paris or any other of the 
cities supposed to foster art,” he told me. 
“Down there, among the children of the 
soil, I feel at home, as I'll never feel at 
home elsewhere. 

“The smell of their sweaty bodies, the 
gusto of their indecent jokes, the knowl- 
edge of their twisted philosophies, the 
sight of their feet entangled among the 
pea-vines and grass, their shouts, their 
grunts and belly-achings, the sun blister- 
ing down upon them and the rim of the 
sky closing them in forever—all take 
me wholly, and I am one of them— 
neither black nor white, but one of them, 
children of the moist earth underfoot. I 
believe they are experiencing life that 
no art can compass. 

“At the university, I see men with 
their hair falling out, legs growing thin, 
teeth loosening. and I wonder about this 
search for a specific datum. 
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“And often with a class poking through 
the intricacies of Heraclitus or Parme- 
nides, I think that feeling for the cotton- 
burrs in the dusk of evening is not such 
prickly, and may be more profitable, busi- 
ness. 

“So I guess I’m not destined to bi 
solely a teacher. The thing for me is 
the story, to be gradually written down 
in plays and novels, of my home folks— 
black and white. 

“T suppose I’m no farmer, either. But 
I hone after that life all right, and am 
determined to write it down a bit. It’s a 
little less legitimate, I fear, but it’s the 
best I can do.” 

He was pulling his great body upright 
from the divan and stretching his broad 
shoulders under their Main Street 
jacket. 

“And now I’ve got to buy a doll for 
Nancy Byrd,” he said. “Thank the Lord 
I’m getting out of this man’s town to- 
night.” 

The three musketeers were staring 
They had heard his blasphemy against 
their New York. 

He did not even see them, as he lum- 
bered toward the elevator. 


The Girl Boss of WJZ 


growl, occasionally it would shriek and 
occasionally it would do nothing at all, 
while the brother fretted in his efforts. 
But finally music did come, distinct and 
sustained for several minutes, before 
another fit of static overcame the receiv- 
ing set 

I heard of radio, of course,” said 
Miss Brainard. “It was a sort of vaude- 
ville joke. But this was the first time I 
had seen it demonstrated. It did some 
funny things. But it occurred to me that 
if the thing could be done at all it would 
eventually be perfected I began to 
think a bit about it.” 

The more she thought, the more the 
possibilities appealed to her. This new 
thing seemed to combine the attractions 
of the two fields she found most interest- 
ing, the newspaper and the stage. She 
read something about broadcasting and 
listened in on a few more concerts 


ADIO was at the stage the movies 
had occupied ten years before, handi- 
capped by mechanical crudities and sec- 
ond-rate talent. Established artists and 
notable speakers were decidedly micro- 
phone-shy, unwilling to risk their voices 
on a medium where. they understood, they 
were likely to be lost in a blast of weird 
shrieks at any moment. The usual pro- 
gram carried a jazz number. a weather re- 
port, perhaps a mediocre vocalist, a 
second jazz number and so on, without 
special selection or characte 
Bertha Brainard thought of what had 
happened to the movies, and this seemed 
to her a fine chance for some one with a 
little imagination and talent to risk little 
and perhaps gain much 
One day she decided to combine busi- 
ness with more business, and went to 
Newark where the Westinghouse Electric 
Company was broadcasting from a studio 
attached to its factories. 
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She wanted, so she told the formidable 
looking guard at the door, to interview 
the studio manager on the future of 
radio. The guard said he would see 
about that, and lumbered away. Pres- 
ently he came back to her with the per- 
mission. 

“That manager was the most inscruta- 
ble looking man I've ever seen,” she re- 
called. “But my idea began to look even 
better as we talked on and I learned 
more of what radio was offering. Finally 
I came out with it. 


The Big Idea. 


“Tt seemed to me, as I told him, that 
radio could function like a great news- 
paper, offering a variety of features, 
things that would appeal to each and 
every class directly, just as the news- 
paper has its sport page, humor page, 
editorial page, woman's page and so on. 
It could even provide a substitute for 
pictures; if things were described graphic- 
ally enough the listener would see them in 
his own mind. I asked him to let me 
try it.” 

The manager was interested. Of course 
he was seeking variety. Radio as a whole 
was an experiment, and taking chances 
was part of his business 

“Bring me back something specific,” he 
told Miss Brainard, “and we'll see how it 
sounds.” He gave her authority to repre- 
sent the station in collecting material. 

The newspaper business lost a fairly 
good writer the next week, and Bertha 
Brainard turned up at the theatrical 
offices of the Shuberts with her idea. 
Charlotte Greenwood then was starring in 
a Shubert musical comedy, “Lettie 
Pepper,” and Miss Brainard’s plan was to 
put her own version of the show on the 
air, a kind of orai review. 

Publicity being, as it is, the life air of 
the theater, the Shuberts grasped the pos- 
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sibilities of the proposal forthwith. Miss 
Brainard sat through a performance or 
so, then went home and assembled what 
she had selected into a manuscript. 

“I tried to put the whole show into a 
chatty, conversational tabloid form,” she 
says. “You have known: people who 
could grow enthusiastic about some event 
and describe it so vividly that their con- 
versation was entertainment. That was 
exactly my aim, to tell what I'd seen and 
heard as though I were talking with a 
friend. I sketched in the plot, inserted 
the humorous high lights here and there 
described the stars, their personalities 
and their clothes, tried to make it all as 
personal as though my one listener was 
sitting across a tea-table.” 

Back she went to the radio manager 
He was receptive, but this thing was so 
new that he couldn't estimate the reac- 
tions of his unseen and, perhaps for that 
reason, decidedly critical audience. 

“Come back tomorrow,” he said finally, 
“and I’ll have an answer.” 

That didn’t sound so promising, but 
Miss Brainard was back early the next 
day. The station manager was smiling. 

“I tried it out on my wife last night,” 
he explained. ‘She thinks it will interest 
most women.” 

So Bertha Brainard’s tabloid review 
went on the air. 


DAY later letters began coming in, 

praising the novelty of the idea and 
asking for more. The red-haired young 
lady was established in radio. 

“And from that to this,” she says, 
“seems just the natural course of prog- 
ress to me, Radio began leaping for- 
ward in popularity. As mechanical diffi- 
culties were overcome and reception was 
improved it began to draw a greater 
variety and higher class of performers 
Its value as an advertising medium was 
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established. And here we are. I happened 
o be in at the beginning—that’s all.” 

Of course, that isn’t all. There are 

tertainers who were in at the beginning 

d who still are entertainers. The differ- 

ce between them and Miss Brainard is 
hat ideas are rarer than talent, and she 
ontinued to have ideas, plus a rapidly 

veloping ability to put them into prac- 
ical form. 

Within a few months her enthusiasm, 

pacity for work and continued sugges- 
tions for program innovations had made 
er an indispensable part of the station’s 
staff, and when the Radio Corporation of 
\merica took over the Westinghouse 

roadcasting activities, establishing Sta- 
tion WJZ in the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, 
New York, she came along as assistant 

anager. Then, as the corporation’s 
interests grew into a chain that links sta- 
ions stretching across the continent, 
there was the expansion of the executive 
staff which raised her to the directorship 
of the most important link. 

That progress, as it is sketched, sounds 
quite brief and simple. But behind it lies 
the incessant, intelligent direction of 
purpose and enthusiasm for accomplish- 

ent which distinguish the successful in- 

ividual from the masses in any field. 

To illustrate: Miss Brainard’s day be- 
gins at nine in the morning. There are 

ilesmen to talk with, the capable young 

en who sell the station’s time to the 
ompanies whose names you hear inserted 

the programs here and there. The 
haracter of those programs must be 
ide to suggest as nearly as possible the 
roduct of the company sponsoring the 
articular hour—and still schedules must 
ovide variety for that transcontinental 
idience with its hundreds of types and 
stes 

Then there are coming events to be 
nticipated. Perhaps a presidential can- 

idate is to speak in Boston, or a dis- 

nguished visitor in Washington, or there 
championship fight scheduled in 
Madison Square Garden. Her schedule 

ust accommodate all 

There are the routine rehearsals of the 

y's entertainers to be supervised and 
synchronized so that each fills its allotted 
ime and no more, for time is the basic 
ommodity of radio. And possibly there 
s a star performer, not unlikely some 
temperamental diva of the opera who 

ust be handled with figurative gloves. 
(Advance arrangements must be made 
with wire companies and other stations 
for hook-ups on national events else- 
where. And of course there are mail and 
such casual -details. 
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LTOGETHER it’s a job to tax a dip- 
lomat and exhaust a traffic cop that 
this five-foot young woman is handling. 
But generally, although it isn’t required of 
her, she is in the studio at 9 P. M., 
twelve hours from the beginning of her 
day, fresh and smiling, eager to see how 
the program is going. 

“It’s natural,” she says, “that after 
you've spent all day building a thing you 
will want to see how it is going to work. 
It's the same curiosity that makes a 
newspaper staff stay around until the 
first edition is out.” 

For all the demands upon her time, 
Miss Brainard has dropped none of the 


casual appearing little social attentions 
which make a_ personality attractive, 
whether it be man’s or woman's. And 
that quality has stretched her list of 
friendships in New York's _ business, 
theatrical and social fields into the 
thousands. 


Billie Burke’s Double 


Miss Brainard’s resemblance to Billie 
Burke, the musical comedy star who be- 
came Mrs. Florenz Ziegfeld, is a source 
of constant comment among those who 
know the two. In size, figure, carriage 
and hair they are almost identical, and 
even in facial features there is a marked 
similarity 

Several highly humorous incidents of 
mistaken identity have come from the 
resemblance, too. Miss Brainard’s prize 
one was related when we asked if she be- 
lieved that being a woman was an asset 
or liability in business. 

“Well, it was an asset just once,” she 
smiled. “That was some time back, on a 
day when I wanted very much to see 
Florenz Ziegfeld, and to see him quickly. 
That can’t always be done, you know. A 
man with three or four shows such as 
Ziegfeld’s on his hands hasn't much time 
for casual callers. But I thought I'd 
try. 

“IT walked into the office entrance of 
the Amsterdam Theater, intending to ask 
what could be done about it. The first 
person I saw was the negro doorman— 
and to my amazement he broke into a 
smile and bow of recognition, hurrying to 
usher me in 

It wasn't until he said, ‘Good mornin’ 
Miss Billie, that I grasped the sijuation. 

I thought both the opportunity and 
the joke were too precious to miss, so I] 
passed as Billie Burke until I was in her 
husband's presence. Then, thank Heaven, 
he appreciated the joke also 

But seriously,” she continued, “I 
think sex has less and less to do with suc- 
cess or failure in business each day 
Women in business, especially those who 
are taking their careers seriously, have 
ceased to be novelties since the War 

Of course a woman has to keep her 
feet on the ground. But that applies 
equally to the man who expects to get 
anywhere. It is a matter of character, 
not of sex—a point the world just now 
seems to be realizing 

“Girls still face one handicap, how- 
That's the fact that so many take 
up jobs just as stop-gaps between school 
ind marriage Consequently the in- 
dividual has to do a little more to con- 
vince people she is taking her job seri- 
ously.” 

But don’t you think,” we asked, “that 
a smart and personable woman can win 
certain concessions from a man in busi- 
ness, just as she always has won them 
socially?” 

‘Yes, social concessions.” she said. 
“Men are likely to be more courteous and 
pleasant in a business talk with such a 
woman than with other men. And that, 
I think, has brought a higher and more 
interesting tone to business life. But 
when the talk gets to dollars, business is 
business. And the business world’s one 
place the single standard always will pre- 
vail.” 
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Do You Think You Ought to Get a Raise? Why? 


man will have his eye on the better job in 
the shop He will look this job over 
from all sides and ask himself what there 
is about it that the man-_now holding it 
knows and that he doesn’t know. He 
will imagine himself holding down that 
job. He will think about it and live 
with it in his spare time. And when he 
sees what there is about it that he doesn’t 
know he will study on the side and gather 
up the knowledge he knows he would need 
if he ever got a crack at the job. Then, 
if he ever does get a crack at it he will 
surprise everybody by the way he gets 
away with it. However, it is nothing to 
be surprised about, because that man has 
really been holding down that job for a 
long time—in his own mind—and he 
simply does actually the things he, for 
a long time, had been imagining himself 
doing 

My first real job was in a garage at 
twelve cents an hour. I was born and 
lived down in the lower East Side of 
New York on Cherry Street, in the same 
neighborhood where Al Smith, the Gov- 
ernor of New York, was born. This 
job was up-town on the East Side. I was 
sixteen years old 

Sometimes the inclination to learn all 
about the job ahead of you doesn’t pan 
out well if you don’t use good judgment. 
Horse sense is something that generally 
comes only with years. In this garage 
was a big foreign car owned by one of 
the Vanderbilts. Nobody could make it 
run. The best of them had tried it. Of 
course there was nothing for me to do, 
kidlike, but try to make it run. Nobody 
asked me to do this—which is one of my 
numerous errors in judgment 

But without being asked to do it, and 
not knowing all I should about cars, I 
made it run. There was great surprise 
when the engine turned over and began 
to bark—and still greater surprise when 
the car in gear and me not knowing how 
to stop it walked out the back doors of 
the garage. This wouldn’t have been so 
bad, except that the doors weren’t open 
and the car just carried them right along 
with it. You can imagine the commotion. 
You can also imagine the result. The 
boy hero doesn’t always get a raise, but 
I did. It was my first job and my first 
raise—out the door 

My next job was in a power station on 
the East River, run by a steam engine. 
Right here I think I did something that 
even some older people could well do. I 
didn’t like steam It didn’t turn the 
wheels fast enough. It didn’t look like a 
big future. I didn’t like it. So I quit. 

From the steam power plant I went to 
an automobile factory up-town in New 
York. One of New York’s wealthy men 
was taking delivery of a car one day, and 
something was the matter with the 
engine. It wouldn't hit right. Engines 
were somewhat of a mystery in those 
days, and the man who could make one 
I stuck my fingers 


go was quite a fellow 
into this one, and fortunately it did the 
trick: and nothing would do for this man 
but that he should hire me as _ his 


chauffeur Evidently he thought it 
wouldn't be safe to take the car out of 
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the plant unless he also took somebody 
who could make it run. 

This was one of the softest jobs I ever 
had—and I didn’t like it. All I had to do 
was drive the car around, sit out in front 
of houses and wait for the boss to come 
out, keep the car clean and so forth. All 
told it wasn’t nearly as hard as working 
in a shop. But I couldn't see where I 
could ever get any more money out of it. 
So I quit. 


HEN came various jobs of a me- 

chanical character. In each of them 
I learned something. And every time I 
moved to a new one it was, as I saw it, 
for the purpose of learning something I 
didn’t know about this new and coming 
automobile business, especially the me- 
chanical end of it; for I believed then 
and still believe that the shop end of the 
automobile business is the biggest com- 
ing part of what has become this coun- 
try’s greatest industry. 

I worked days in shops and studied 
nights. Every day that I worked I 
bumped up against something I didn’t 
know. Every automobile had and still 
has an electrical system. I could see that 
fellows who had been to college knew a 
lot more than I did about electricity— 
and they still do. I could see that if I 
was ever to get a real job in this business 
I would have to know about electricity, 
and it was also very plain that it would 
take too long to learn it by work in a 
shop. 

So I bought books. How many books 
I bought I don’t know. I subscribed to 
trade papers. I read and studied every- 
thing I could get my hands on that would 
let me into more of the secrets of the in- 
sides of automobiles and what made them 
run. 

Now, mind you, I had done a lot of 
work for nothing. I could have made 
more money, I suppose, if I had worked 
all day in one shop and then gone out 
and worked overtime in another shop. 
That’s the kind of overtime I don’t be- 
lieve in—that is, too much of it. But I 
was putting in far more overtime than if 
I put it in a shop—and I wasn’t get- 
ting a cent for it. Nor was I figuring 
that I was doing it for nothing. I figured 
I would get paid for it some day. 

What course my life might have taken 
from then on I don’t know, if about that 
time the War had not come along, and 
the plans of a lot of us had not been 
somewhat upset. I went into the Army 
and came out 4 top sergeant. There’s no 
use saying much about that part of the 
story. Thousands of other fellows did 
the same thing. It was just a nasty job 
that had to be done, and we all did our 
part. 

When we landed back at Camp Upton 
on Long Island I read an ad in a New 
York paper of a man who wanted a super- 
intendent for an automobile service sta- 
tion, and I figured that this was what I 
had been wanting for a long time, and 
went in and applied. I got the job, got 
deloused and all the rest and went to 
work, 

The man I went to work for is F. W. 
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Beinecke, and I’ve learned a lot fror 
him. Any worth-while boss knows a lo 
of things he is anxious for his men to 
know, if the men will only try to see th 
picture in the boss’s mind and fit then 
selves into it. 

I had studied books and trade papers 
I had worked in shops, I had taken 
correspondence course in engineering an 
mechanics. I had finished it, too. An 
that, so they told me, was a very goo 
test of how hard a man is willing to work 
and pay for a future. They say lots o 
men start courses and never finish then 
largely because they aren’t willing to pa 
the price in time and sacrifice of di 
version. 

I had arrived. After all these years | 
was superintendent of a big service sta 
tion. I had helped win the War an 
everything, and here I was—all set to 
cash in on that overtime I was telling 
about. But I was superintendent for 
only a short time when something seemed 
to go wrong with things in general, an 
once again I was right back where I ha 
started—a mechanic. Some flop! 

But that isn’t the half of it. Four 
months after I got out of the army an 
while I was enjoying life as superinten 
dent I succeeded in persuading a certair 
young woman that this man Gow was 
“quite a guy.” She believed me—and 
became Mrs. Gow. 

When a fellow has only his own sid 
of things to consider, that’s one thing 
But when you've been married just a 
few months and you flop, your feelings 
can’t be described. That’s why I'm not 
even going to try. I couldn't do it 
Some women would have quit. She didn’t 
She stuck. And maybe that has some- 
thing to do with the rest of the story 
A sensible, sympathetic balance wheel is 
a wonderful thing. 

As I look back at it now, it was funny 
But it wasn’t funny then. It seemed as 
though all the ideas I had must have been 
wrong. I hardly knew what to do. But 
I have always been grateful that I didn’t 
lose my head, which would have been a 
natural inclination for anybody. I might 
have raved and stormed—and quit. But 
somehow or other I didn’t. It seemed to 
me the job must be just like an engine 
that wouldn’t run, and that there must 
be some way to make it go. I took the 
mechanic’s job they offered me and kept 
on working. Mind you, I had not made 
up my mind to drop back and always be 
a mechanic, but I realized that I had to 
drop back a bit and think things over 
and find what to do next, and I might 
just as well be a mechanic for a while 
as anything else. Being a mechanic isn’t 
the worst job in the world. The pay 
and work are both pretty good. 

I think I did one of those things which 
more than anything else, help a man get 
a crack at a better job—I set out to do 
the best I could with the job I had. and 
the first thing I knew I was promoted a 
little. I was put in charge of a floor, and 
before long I had the snappiest, cleanest 
floor in the whole shop. Just where it 
would all lead to I didn’t know, but the 
next thing I knew there was another 





hake-up and I was superintendent again. 
went up and down and up so fast I 
asn't sure where I was going to light. 
t wherever I lit I tried to hang on and 
away with the job as best I could. 

This time I managed to stick. The 
t-down did me good. It showed me a 
in can go down as well as up, and that 
en if you slip back a bit now and then 
matter too much so long as 


doesn’t 


ou don’t quit trying to climb up, and 
hat the time when you get a sock in the 
e and a setback is a good time to find 
it how good you are at staging a come- 


( 


F ST what my next move would be I 
didn't know when F. W. Beinecke, the 
left New York and came over here 
Newark to open a agency. I 
ent along as superintendent 

I had sixty-five men and a nice office 
nd had reached the goal I had set out 
for a few years back. At that point I 
earned one new and important thing, 

hich is that a man’s salary has a direct 
relation to the profit the house makes on 
him and his work, and that the reason 

ore men don’t get more raises is that 
hey don't fit themselves in to the profit 
system as well as they might. Fitting 
nto the profit system is something every 
man has to work out for himself. In 
1 general way it consists of doing a job 
well and being willing to do an extra lick 
now and then without always asking first, 
What do I get out of it?” 

I discovered that, with all these men 
ind all the work we were turning out, 
the boss was losing about $35,000 a year 
on the whole bunch of us. If you want 
to get a raise for yourself just lose $35,- 
00 for the boss and then go in and ask 
for the raise. You'll get it, the same way 
[ got that raise out the door when I 
fixed Vanderbilt’s car and sent it out 
through the side of the garage 

Most men who work for a living don’t 
know the boss’s troubles. They don’t 
know whether he’s winning or losing— 
but all of them think they ought to get 
more money. I was on a salary. I 
wanted more salary. But when the boss 
showed me the figures I could only admit 
that he might be better off if he fired the 
whole bunch of us, for every time we 
turned out a job we cost him money. 

Well, here I was again—all ready and 
no place to go. I had learned all about 
iutomobile service, I had studied books 
ind many other things, and the future 
didn’t look very rosy to me. True, I 
probably could hang on to my job for the 
rest of my life, because the boss simply 
had to have a service station and the 
more cars he sold the more work there 
would be—and the more money I would 
lose for him. 

I thought a lot about the situation, and 
I finally came to the conclusion that 
somebody had to do something and that 
somebody might as well be me. If I 
couldn’t get a raise because the service 
station didn’t pay, the only answer 
seemed to me to make the shop pay. But 
how to do it? 

When I had finished all those courses 
and books before the War I thought I 
had finished studying. Now I found I 
had hardly begun. But this time it was 
a different kind of work. I had to find 


sales 


for myself the things I had to study, and , 
these things were the business. 

So I began carting books, records, time 
cards, repair orders and everything of 
that description home and working on 
them at night. Finally there seemed to 
come a ray of hope. It looked to me as 
though by a certain system the shop 
could be made to pay 

How many records, books, repair 
orders and other pieces of paper I studied 
I don’t know, but I do know that when I 
got through I found we did nearly two 
thousand separate kinds of jobs in our 
shop. I had each one of these set down 
in record form 

For each of these—about eighteen 
hundred operations—lI figured out a time 
and a price. The time was the average 
of hundreds of different operations. The 
price was figured to include three parts 
—cost to the house, profit for the house 
and pay for the workmen. If the thing 
came out the way I hoped it would the 
house couldn't help but make a profit. 

And here’s how we did it: Let’s say 
that Job No. 5 is priced at nine dollars 
and is made up as follows—three dollars 
for cost, three dollars for profit and three 
dollars for the workman. Let’s say also 
that the time set up is four hours. This 
means that the average time has been 
four hours. It also means that the man 
who did the job would get three dollars 
whether it took four hours, eight hours 
or two hours. 

This was one of the biggest pieces of 
home work anybody ever did. It took me 
two years. It meant evening after eve- 
ning when I would a lot rather have been 
at the movies, when I would rather have 
spent the time with my family. The 
family wasn’t any keener than I was 
about all this night work, but we're both 
sold on the fact that every job is a “two- 
man” job. One-half is just about as hard 
as the other. and if there aren't two 
halves there is never a whole job. I 
think that’s one reason a lot of men’s 
jobs fall flat 

Finally we got the job done. It took 
some time to explain it to the boss; it 
was such an unheard-of thing. But we 
put it into effect—and it worked 

Before long the mechanics in the shop 
developed ways of doing work faster. 
Our prices to the public were attractive. 
From sixty-five men we dropped to fif- 
teen men, and did three times as much 
work. Before long some of the men were 
earning more than most service managers, 
and the house was making a profit—and 
a good profit. The house now makes 
more than it used to lose—and it used to 
lose plenty. And that’s the story. 

What I want to emphasize is that most 
fellows don’t do enough studying of their 
jobs and the jobs they hope to have. 
Before a man can get any kind of job he 
must know something about it. If he 
wants a better job he must learn about 
it 

If a man came to me and asked how 
he could get a raise I wouldn’t know what 
to tell him. It’s a problem each person 
has to figure out for himself. The prin- 
cipal trouble, I think, with most of us is 
that we get it all figured out and then 
don’t do anything about it. 

The start is the hardest. 
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“How I Licked 
Wretched Old 
Age at 63” 


“] Quit Getting up Nights—Banished 
Foot and Leg Pains . . . Got Rid of 
Rheumatic Pains and Constipation 
. «- Improved Embarrassing Health 
Faults . . . Found Renewed Vitality 


“At 61, I thought I was through. I blamed old age, 
but it never occurred to me to actually fight back. I was 
only half-living, getting up nights embarrassed in 


my own home constipated ormented 
by aches and pains 


At 62 my condition became almost 
intolerable, I had ahout given up hope when a doctor 
recommended your treatment Py en at 63, it seemed 
that I shook off 20 years almost overnight.” 


Forty—The Danger Age 


These are the facts, just as I learned them. In 65% 
of all men, the vital prostate gland slows up soon after 
40. No pain is experienced, but as this distressing con- 
dition continues, sciatica, backache, severe bladder 
weakness, constipation, etc., often develop 


Prostate Trouble 


These are frequently the 
Now thousands suffer these handicap 
a prominent American Scientist after 
research, discovered a new, safe way to stimulate the 
prostate glan ito normal health and activity in many 
This new hygiene is worthy to be called a not 
of the age 


constant t 


signs of prostate trouble. 
needlessly! For 
seven years of 
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able achievement 
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day, and inn 
result 
amazing 
have reported that tl 


new hygiene, it is actually a pleas- 

ant, natural relaxation, involv- 

ing no drugs, medicine, or electric rays whatever. The 
scientist explains thi ; why many 
men are old at forty new b ) ent free, in 
24-page, illustrated f Send f . Every man past 
forty should know the true meaning of those frank 
facts. No cost or obligation ts 11 But act at once 
before this free edition is exhau Simply fill in 
your name below, tear off and mail 
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was unfair for a big newspaper to con- 
demn anything without a trial. These 
editorial writers who were so bitter in 
their denunciation had not even seen the 
picture. I had looked at it and could not 
see that it in any way could incite a war 
between the whites and the negroes. There 
were good and bad illustrations of each 
race. 

The publisher subsequently looked at 
the picture, urged by the fluency of J. J 
McCarthy, who had come to Chicago to 
manage Mr. Griffith's epic. From that 
time on the vitriolic editorials ceased and 
the paper was more on Mr. Griffith's side. 
While it did not openly espouse his cause, 
at least it did not editorially oppose it 

Major Funkhauser, head of the Censor 
Board, was a czar in those days. A tall, 
heavy-set man with a huge drooping mus- 
tache, he looked not unlike Kaiser Wil- 
helm. The Major was absolutely in au- 
thority, and the film producers were in 
fear and trembling of his opinion. He 
could not be talked out of his ideas, 
neither would he accept any favors—an 
honest man whose greatest boast was his 
fearless treatment of the entire film in- 
dustry 

He was adamant in his refusal to al- 
low “The Birth of a Nation” to be shown 
in Chicago Several weeks of arguing 
with no results finally convinced all con- 
cerned that the one loophole was the 
courts. The case was tried before Judge 
Fenimore Cooper 

David Wark Griffith, his money, his 
heart and his whole life tied up in this 
picture, made a wonderful witness. The 
Judge was impressed with the soundness 
of his arguments 

“If,” said Mr. Griffith, “every country 
refuses to allow us to picture her people 
in any but a complimentary light, we 
shall soon have only American villains. 
If the Japanese, the Swedes, the Germans, 
the Italians, the Chinese, the Danes and 
all other nations take exception to our 
showing any of their countrymen in an 
unfavorable light, we might as well go 
out of business.” 

That speech won the day Judge 
Cooper gave Mr. Griffith a favorable ver- 
dict, and the picture opened with a fan- 
fare of trumpets never before associated 
with any mere movie 


HE one provision made was that no 
minor be permitted to see the picture. 
An overzealous press-agent employed by 
the Griffith organization saw in this re- 
fusal to permit children to enter the 
Colonial Theater an opportunity for some 
added publicity. He had the police ar- 
rest Mae Marsh as she was entering the 
theater 
In those days Mae was looked upon as 
the greatest screen artist in pictures. Her 
utter naturalness and her saving sense of 
humor added to her popularity. Her ap- 
pearance in Chicago was always the sig- 
nal for a newspaper tea. The reporters 
all liked the freckle-faced child who had 
a boyish frankness and an utter dislike 
for anything that was artificial or unreal. 
While “The Birth of a Nation” was 
playing, both the Gish girls visited Chi- 
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cago. Mae and Dorothy Gish were in- 
separable friends and did as much gig- 
gling, I dare say, as any two girls who 
ever lived. They stopped in Chicago en 
roule to New York. In those days a 
film star’s salary was modest compared 
to the thousands most of them receive 
today in their weekly pay envelop. They 
used to sit down at luncheon, in the thea- 
ter and often in my office, and figure how 
much they could afford to spend in the 
New York shops. 

I had my first glimpse of Lillian Gish 
at this same time. Lillian was far more 
retiring than Dorothy and Mae, and it 
was much more difficult to know her. She 
would slip into the Colonial Theater like 
a pale wraith. Sitting in a back seat 
with her hat pulled down over her face, 
she would try to avoid any curious eyes. 
Mae and Dorothy had no such compunc- 
tions. They loved meeting people. 

But Mae was terrified when she had 
to take a bow from the stage. Henry 
Walthall rehearsed her and told her ex- 
actly what to do, but when the time 
came for her appearance she was so petri- 
fied with fright she was almost speechless. 
So well did Mr. Walthall cover her em- 
barrassment that few people knew that 
she had to be literally carried to the 
wings. 


NOTHER film producer who suffered 
from Major Funkhauser’s conscien- 
tious scruples was Herbert Brenon. Mr. 
Brenon had directed a crook story based 
on the well-known “Lone Wolf” series by 
Louis Joseph Vance. In his zeal in pic- 
turing the facility with which the Lone 
Wolf managed to get away with his mis- 
demeanors, he had unwittingly offended 
the censors. He told too much about the 
underworld. 

Bert Lytell and Hazel Dawn were 
starred, and Mr. Brenon spent days try- 
ing to persuade the Major that cut-outs 
of the beautiful Hazel and the popular 
Bert would ruin his picture. The Major 
was polite but firm. The crook scenes 
must be cut to meet the requirements of 
Chicago, and although “The Lone Wolf” 
was shown intact all over the country, in 
the Windy City the scissors were used 
with appalling prodigality. 

I was to know much more about cen- 
sorship, for it was the first occasion that 
the film industry had to realize the power 
of Major Funkhauser and his aides. The 
Major has gone to his reward, but cen- 
sorship still continues not only in Chi- 
cago but all over the country. 

I have been present at many skirmishes, 
some of them staged in Governor Mil- 
ler’s chambers in Albany, New York, and 
some in New York City before and after 
the State Censorship Commission was 
formed. But few of them have been as 
dramatic as those two days spent in Judge 
Fenimore Cooper’s court, when “The 
Birth of a Nation” was on trial. 

Why, when New York was so free from 
censorship, did it ever start? 

Former Governor Miller explained the 
reason to a group of film people who 
traveled to Albany to plead with him not 
to form the Censorship Commission. It 
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may surprise you to know that “Way 
Down East,” David Wark Griffith’s pic- 
turization of the well-known stage play, 
was what first determined Governor Mil- 
ler to see that movies in the future were 
censored. 

He took his daughter with him to see 
the Griffith picture. One scene entitled, “A 
Woman of Gethsemane,” depicting the 
agony of the suffering girl, shocked the 
Governor’s daughter, and he, seeing the 
effect upon her, at once decided to make 
censorship a state law. 

I have no doubt that other states could 
point to similar occurrences. Thinking 
back over “Way Down East,” it hardly 
seems the type of entertainment that 
would excite any one to such drastic ac- 
tion, yet we can never tell what effect cer- 
tain films will have on certain people. 

The censor laws, like the divorce laws, 
are so varied that no two states have the 
same requirements. What is permissible 
in Pennsylvania is refused in Ohio, and 
vice versa. 

Some years ago, when Ellis Oberholzer 
was the Major Funkhauser of Pennsyl- 
vania, he created somewhat of a stir by 
cutting out a sequence in which a mother 
was shown making baby clothes. Later 
Mr. Oberholzer’s political party was de- 
feated, and he was dethroned. He put 
his learning into effect by writing a book 
dealing with cut-outs in pictures. What 
it contained was far worse than any film 
I have ever seen. 

Will Hays, who joined the motion pic- 
ture industry March 5, 1922, has done 
as much to eliminate the necessity for 
censorship as any one else. The Hays 
office has a contact man called Colonel 
Joy whose duty it is to study the censor 
situation all over the world. 


EXICO is particularly rigid. Any 

picturing of a Mexican that fails 
to meet with the approval of the govern- 
ment is dealt with most severely. The 
producer of the rejected film is not al- 
lowed to show any of his products in this 
country for a year, and the director’s 
handiwork is barred permanently. 

At the time that Joseph Schenck bought 
“The Dove” for Norma Talmadge he 
learned to his dismay that an attempt to 
show the “best dam’ caballero” in 
Mexico in the way that Holbrook Blinn 
had played it on the stage would meet 
with dire results. 

There was only one thing to do, and 
that was to change the locale. So now 
when Noah Beery, who is the film “cabal- 
lero,” does his deviltry, it will be many 
miles from Mexico in an imaginary 
country. 

I doubt very much if the producers 
in those old days had any ideas of what 
censorship would become. If the film in- 
dustry continues to pay a tax to censor 
boards throughout the world, motion pic- 
tures will become a lost art. It has been 
figured that $1,270,000 is spent on cuts 
in America alone every year. A little 
mathematical figuring will show that each 
cut costs $804.71, so cutting is indeed 
an expensive proposition. 

The producers are now so conversant 
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with the requirements of states where cen- 
sorship is in effect that they see that 
questionable scenes are eliminated before 
a scenario is brought to the screen. 

One reformer that the movies had good 
cause to remember was the Reverend Wil- 
bur Crafts. He had a most agreeable per- 
sonality and a way of making the movie 
people believe he was on their side. So 
thoroughly did he ingratiate himself that 
he was invited to tell the movies wherein 
they had erred and what they should do 
to be spotless and pure. 


At a meeting held at the National Mo- * 


tion Picture Association with W. A. 
Brady presiding, all the Reverend Crafts 
wanted the movies to do was to picture 
Camille as a good woman and to elimi- 
nate the murder “Carmen,” with the 
Spanish beauty falling into the arms of 
Escamillo, the toreador. For two hours 
on a hot afternoon we listened to the 
Reverend Crafts outline his plan. His 
idea was to make each movie a sort of 
glorified “Little Red Riding Hood.” 

When W. A. Brady dramatically called 
a halt the Reverend Crafts said, “Why, 
I thought you said the movies wanted me 
to help them.” 

“Help them,” replied Mr. Brady. 
mean help bury them.” 

After Mr. Crafts passed on there were 
others to take up the cudgels. At every 
censorship meeting Canon William Sheafe 
Chase was eloquent in his denunciation 
of the movies. Canon Chase. who is the 
Episcopal minister of a church in Brook- 
lyn, appeared at Albany each year 
regularly arguments for and against 
censorship came up in the State Senate. 

Before James Walker became Mayor 
he and the Reverend Sheafe Chase had 
many passages at arms. Jimmy, whose 
wit is nimble and keen. used to cause the 
Canon many unhappy moments 

Eventually Canon Chase and his advo- 
cates won. Censorship was established 
in New York with a commission consist- 
ing of Mrs. Eli Hosmer, George I. Cobb 
and Joseph Levinson. 

One of Mrs. Hosmer’s first actions was 

cut out a sequence in a motion pic- 
ture showing a deformed child. I visited 
her at her office to ask her why this dele- 
tion had been made 


“You 


as 


as 


to 


she told me, 
and I know 


“T have some friends,” 
“who have a crippled boy, 


that if they were to see the picture they 


would be very unhappy.” 

Mrs. Hosmer’s objection to the crippled 
boy shows that no two people in the 
world think alike on the question of cen- 
sorship. What would be radically wrong 
to one person would be innocent to an- 
other. 


O OFTEN a picture that has been cen- 
sored receives much exploitation and 
advertising as a result of this publicity. 

“Her Sister from Paris’ was refused 
by the Chicago Censor Board, although 
the censors throughout the country passed 
it untouched. It is so obviously comedy 
it is difficult to see why there should be 
any objection. 

“The Wise Guy,” a Frank Lloyd pro- 
duction with James Kirkwood, Betty 
Compson and Mary Astor, was held up 
for some months because the hero mas- 
querades as an evangelist. True, later 
he reforms, but the clergymen found fault 
with this. 

Some years ago when Charlie Chaplin 
made “The Pilgrim,” in which he played 
a minister, there was a stir from one end 
of the country to the other. Charlie made 
a comedy with a clergyman as the main 
character. Curiously enough, the minis- 
ters, themselves, took no part in this con- 
troversy. Many of them laughed and 
agreed that no offense was meant. 

Censorship has been the greatest buga- 
boo of motion pictures. Readers in sce- 
nario departments are hampered by the 
paralyzing thought that they must not 
select a story which in any way offends 
the sensibilities of the serious censors. 

Foreign countries are unable to under- 
stand why Americans are always on the 
lookout for something evil and suggestive. 
They believe “Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 

However, I will say that censorship in 
the early days was probably a very good 
thing, for there is no telling what direc- 
tion movies would have taken if they had 
not been restrained. But they are grown- 
up now, and the producers have no wish 
to offend their patrons, among whom are 
numbered some of the most distinguished 
men and women in the world. 
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town. And as for Ross Prescott, 
sympathy is with him.” 

Caria took a wicked satisfaction in the 
fact that her dress seemed to overwhelm 
Ross. Distinctly it was Caria’s evening. 

She came to the conclusion next day 
that Prescott wore very well. They varied 
the program by riding in the morning and 
working among Lois’ flowers in the after- 
noon. 


my 


HEY were dining with the Duncans 

and attending a concert with them 
later, and Ross saw two more Carias— 
the glinting, mischievous Caria who kept 
the Duncans’ hearts in their mouths with 
her airy disregard of thin ice; and the 
Caria who listened to the music with all 
her soul. 


“Thursday.” said Caria into her pillows 


next morning. “Thank goodness, this is 
the last day!” 
As if to celebrate it, she was especially 


careful with her toilet. They went shop- 


ping, and Ross assisted in selecting a wed- 
ding gift for Paula, quite unaware, of 
course, of the true circumstance. 


They dined at a small sea-food restau- 
rant and planned to spend the evening at 
the house—the Duncans were going out. 

In her room, Caria found a telegram 
from Paula on her dressing-table. It said: 


FEARFULLY 
AFTER 


MARRIED AT NOON. 
HAPPY. ABANDON DEFENSIVE. 
ME THE DELUGE. 


So it was all over but the shouting. 
Caria felt unexpectedly weak-kneed at the 
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prospect of breaking the news to Pres- | 
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IF YOU ARE TROUBLED with 
falling hair, dandruff or itching 
scalp, send a sample of your hair 
(ordinary combings will do) to Pro- 
Pres. Roosevelt fessor Maurice Scholder for FREE 
One of Prof. test. You may also add any details 
Scholder’s many which you think will help Professor 
famous patients Scholder with your case. He will 
then send you a personal report with recommenda- 
tions for your individual case. There is no charge 
for this analysis. It places you under no obligation 
whatever. Thousands of men and women have 
been cured of scalp ailments and baldness by fel- 
lowing the advice of this famous specialist. 
FREE ANALYSIS COUPON: 
Mail today, enclosing samples of your hair to 
PROFESSOR MAURICE SCHOLDER, D.G. 
The Professor Scholder Institute, Inc. 
101 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 8.8.-8 
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Dept. 48, 1548 Beimont Ave., Chicago. 


MUSIC LESSONS woo e HOME 
Ss You can read music like this quickly 


Write today for our FREE BOOKLET. It tells how to learn 
to play Piano, Organ, =. Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, ete. 
Beginners or advanced layers. — ‘only expense about 
2c per day for music and postage used. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 8645 Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, 

















Come Join Our Rainbow 
Club of Money- Makers! 


HETHER you are business-girl or home- 
W girl, busy mother, or even ‘‘shut-in’’—if 
you have not enough money for your 
needs —we want you to share our Club opportu- 
nities. They will supply you with a dependable 
source of income without taking you too long 
from home or interfering with other duties. 
Write to Helen Willard this very day to learn 
how we make out extra dollars and earn our 
pretty gifts. 


Fill in and mail the coupon for details 








Helen Willard, Director Rainbow Club, 
Good yy Magazine, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please tell me eeoun the Rainbow Club. I want to 
start my journey to that Pot of Gold 
| Name 
Street 
City State 
Mece—RCS8-27 
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“What’s Andy Blair 
Doing Now?” 


Bill—“Haven’t you heard? He's 
the new sales-manager for Hess 
& Schoble and they say his salary 
is $7500 a year.”’ 
Tom—‘“He certainly has come up 
fast. He wasn’t getting over $50 a 
week the last time I saw him. 
How’d he do it?” 
Bill—“Took up a course with the 
I. C. S. and studied at night. That’s 
why the old crowd hasn’t seen so 
much of him in the last few years. 
I wish I’d had the sense to do it 
too. I'd be making more money 
right now if I had.” 
Why 

too? e glad to 


ready for promotion 


ind get 
he nly 


you if you wil 
do that is easy 
est in the coupor 
na it to the Internati 
o «lay This doesn’t oblig 
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a su 
s is your opportunity let it 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2968-C, Scranton, Penna. 
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painful corns or tender toes 
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him go 
the truth 


She was tempted to let 
back to New York and learn 
there 

While she thought 
sleek little velvet gown 

Ross was standing at the foot of the 
stairs as she came down their graceful 
sweep. His eyes were adorably apprecia- 
tive of the little gown and the girl in it. 

She meant to be business-like and crisp 
ibout the matter, but her attempts stuck 
in her throat. He was so willing to make 
conversation and so postpone the neces- 
sity {tor breaking the news! The clock 
hands were sweeping along at a great 
rate, and Prescott’s eyes warned her that 
she had better begin! 

“Do listen to me,” she exclaimed. “I’ve 
something awful to tell you, and you'll 
be quite ready to murder me. Do you 
think you can stand it?” 

“I imagine so,” he said with a puzzled 
lir 

“I’m not Paula Wyckoff—as a matter 
of fact, there isn’t any Paula Wyckoff! 
Not since noon today. She’s married and 
on her way to Honolulu. Is your heart 
broken? 

He tramped up and down the room, 
wearing an inscrutable expression, and she 
waited for the explosion 

Who are you?” he demanded coldly, 
coming to stand before her 

Paula’s twin, Caria Wyckoff,” she fal- 
tered I didn’t think this would be so 
bad. Truly, I didn’t.” 

And you lent yourself to a silly 
querade—a deliberate fraud?” 

Caria’s temper flared 

Paula’s my twin, and if you were silly 
enough to her, I was certainly 
ready to help dispose of you,” she said 
frigidly And I think you're an idiot 
Now, if you'll excuse m She swept 
grandly up the stairs 

But she was followed 

Don't go, Caria. It 
I'm sorry.” 


she 


slipped into a 


nas- 


worry 


was mean of me 


to tease 


HERE were tears behind her tight- 

closed eyelids. In another minute she 
would howl, she knew. Oh, what a mess! 
And then she was caught up in a pair ot 
ipable arms and her wet cheek pressed 
igainst a masculine shoulder 

Caria wriggled, but it helped not at 
ill Ross Prescott carried her down- 
stairs like a baby and sat down with her 
his knees 
There, there,” 
charine 

I hate you,” said Caria scorchingly, 
thinking that she n look a sight 

Hush,” he reproved her 

Let m commanded 
cally 

Never! 
know 
moment I met 

Wha-at 

Honestly 
you walked into 


on 
he kept 


saying, in sac- 


tones 
ust 
franti- 


e go she 


I didn't 


from the first 


Do 
were 


you 
Paula 


suppose 
you not 
you? 
she demanded saucer-eyed 
darling. From the moment 
he Belvedere lobby.” 

I don't believe it she denied furi- 
We look just ilike You re only 
vour face. Save it, then— 
I’m sorry I ever saw 


! 
OUSLY 
trying to 


but leave me 


Save 
lone 
you 

said Ross. settling 
crook of his arm, 
glared at him 
for Paula a year 


dear “ 
in the 


she 


Listen, my 
her comfortably 
which refuge 
fell 
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trom 


I never saw a girl who looked like 
her. She fired my imagination until I 
couldn’t rest. And at the same time there 
was something lacking.” 

“Yes?” sneered Caria nastily. 

“You be still,” said Ross. “I'm talk- 
ing. She was so darned good-looking that 
it seemed she ought to have a mind and 
soul to match. But there was just some- 
thing wrong, somewhere. So I decided 
she had the soul and mind, too, only 
they needed development, or inspiration 
or something. I decided to marry her 
But first I thought I had to make her 
up! I made love to her, all right—you'll 
have to get even with her somehow for 
that,” he smiled. “She had as impetuous 
a wooing as any girl ever had. And still 
she wouldn’t react as I wanted her to. 

“Honey,” he told the now rigid and 
amazed Caria, “I abandoned a terribly im- 
portant job just because Paula lured me 
down here so that I could be turned. over 
to your gentle mercies while she went oft 
and got married. I’m a busy man and 
can’t take the time to woo both the 
Wyckoff twins. But I swear,” his voice 
became solemn though his eyes twinkled, 
“that, as a husband, I won’t be divided 
between you! I’m all yours, Caria.” 

“Oh!” she raged. “You think you'll 
get even with us by marrying me! Id 
never believe in you as long as I live! 
I'd like to scratch you!” 

“All right!” he said, and he loosened 
one small hand, which flew sharply out 
and left a row of scarlet crescents in 
front of his right ear. 

“Oh!” wailed Caria. “Why did you let 
me? Ross—I’m so sorry!” She aban- 
donedly pressed her lips to the marks 
and found herself crushed in Ross’s arms, 
his lips on hers 

“Caria!” he said savagely. “You do 
believe me? You know I’ve been looking 
for you all my life?” 

“Yes,” she admitted 

“IT tried to make Paula over to suit 
Then I saw you—you came into the lobby 
that morning, and I knew you were the 
girl I'd dreamed of.” 

“That's all very eloquent,” said Caria 
in a small voice. “But it is not nice to 
be made love to by proxy. You should 
have waited! Paula will always crow 
over me!” 

“I'll be such a good husband,” he prom- 
ised, “that she'll be too jealous to crow 
Look!” he held her high in his arms 
“You've never seen the Honorable Clar- 
ence? He couldn't that! And he 
couldn’t kiss you like this 

Breathlessly she pushed him away 

“And you really knew?” she demanded 

“Of course. Instantly. Ive been on 
the point of telling you every minute 
we've been together. I even knew your 
name. You forgot to take the tag off 
your golf bag.” 

Caria blushed 

“IT think,” she said, “that Paula was 
right. I’ve found a violent enough man 
at last.” 

‘You know you have!” exclaimed Ross 
“We'll be married tomorrow.” 

“My job!” said Caria. “I can’t quit 
my job without notice 

“Caria!” said Prescott reprovingly 

“All right!” said Caria with exquisite 
meekness. 
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The Remrak keeps your shces and clothing in perfect 
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your shoes. Made of steel, beautiful bronze or black 








enamel finish. Made in two sizes, 20 in. for small 
doors, 24 in. for usual size doors. 


You will find the Remrak most convenient for either 
home or bungalow. 





SHOES—my goodness, how they used 
to clutter up the closet floors! Then I 
put Remraks on every bedroom clos- 
et door in the house. So now the mem- 
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Sent Postpaid in U.S.A. for Only One Dollar 
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—— Delighted — 
Money Cheerfully 
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R. E. Miller, 21 Pearl St., New York 
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Enclosed find $ for Remrak. I un- 
derstand that if I am not entirely satisfied 
with it I may return it to you and you will 
promptly refund my money. 
—— State size and finish desired. 
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Packed one in a carton, with screws, ' 
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LICGCETT € MYERS TOBACCO Co. 


Enough to win any 
man over, the natural 
tobacco taste that you 
get in Chesterfield — 
and nowhere else / 
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